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AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN 


REVIEW. 


THIRD SERIES. No. VIII.--OCTOBER, 1870. 


Arr. 1—A NEW ANALYSIS IN FUNDAMENTAL MORALS. 
By Epwarp J. HAMILTON, Holliday Prof. Hanover College, Ind. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 559.] 

THe Goat In VIEW. 

WE HAVE now determined the matter of the Moral Law, in 
other words, the essential nature of that subject of which moral 
rightness can always be predicated. It is the absolutely 
good considered as an end of rational desire and effort, which 
notion evidently contains three related elements, namely, those 
of good, of absoluteness, and of the end of rational desire. 

We have seen, too, that rightness is not an accidental 
predicate of absolute good as an end—that there is a neces- 
sary connection between these two things—and that the latter 
is the condition of the former. Thus we have found the nat- 
ural Jocus or essential subject of the quality of moral right- 
ness, and have found that this contains three related con- 
ditions of its existence, and only three. Let there be some 
good, let it be an absolute good, and let it be considered as 
being a possible end of desire and effort to a rational being, 
and immediately we recognize it as something right and obli- 
gatory. 
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2. Since, then, the absolutely good as an end has always 
and necessarily the quality of rightness, the question arises, 
How is moral rightness related to an absolute good end ? 
Evidently this must be in one of two ways. Either it is the 
attribute, viewed abstractly, of which the absolutely good, as 
being a specific end, is the concrete thing ; that is, it is abso- 
luteness of good as belonging to something and constituting it 
an end ; or else it is some property helonging to the absolutely 
good, as being (by reason of its nature) the end that it is ; 


? 


or, 
in other words, some property either included in or necessa- 
rily connected with absoluteness of good as constituting any- 
thing an end. Now, if Moral Rightness (as some contend) 
be a thing absolutely simple and irresolvable, we should 
say that the latter supposition is the true one ; and in this 
case Moral Rightness might be said to be that peculiar 
and indefinable attractiveness which the absolutely good, when 
practically presented, exercises on one who has motive moral 
reason ; that is, it is the attribute of its being an end of de- 
sire or intelligent motive tendency—its final-causality, if we 
may use the expression. For although this can not be con- 
ceived to exist apart from the absolutely good, of which it is 
a property, it can yet be distinguished from it. Nevertheless, 
although we should consider any who should hold the forego- 
ing view as not differing much from ourselves, we prefer to 
say that Moral Rightness (as men think of it, and as it 
truly is,) includes both the idea of absoluteness of good and 
the idea of the final causality or inherent attractiveness of 
this; and, indeed, that the former idea is the more con- 
sciously prominent element in our notion of moral rightness. 
In other words, we believe that moral rightness is the abstract 


quality of which the absolutely good as being a specific end, 


or the absolute good as attractive to the moral reason as mo- 
tive, is the concrete thing ; and that the moral rightness of 
any end and its absoluteness of good as constituting it the 
end of moral desire, are identical—The present discussion 
shall have reached its destination when our reasons for this 
opinion shall have been given. Before giving these, however, 
it may be well to consider with greater exactness the elements 
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of that idea which we now propose to identify with the notion 
of moral rightness, for this may remove some causes of confu- 
sion which otherwise miglit affect our thought. 


ABSOLUTENESS OF Goop. 


The notion of good has already been sufficiently dwelt up- 
on, especially in the discussion of Causative Righteousness 
and Punitive Justice. At this point, therefore, we shall only 
emphasize the fact already stated that some forms of good, 
even of absolute good, are vastly higher than others; not only 


as containing more happiness or blessedness in themselves, but 
also as being eminently congruous and coherent with the aims 
and dispositions of virtue in seeking absolute and general and 
universal good, All moral good is of this character ; and hence 
it is very difficult to express in language our full notion of it 
as aright end. To say simply that moral good is a right end 
as producing or yielding happiness, satisfaction or even bless- 
edness would be poor and insufficient language, did we not com- 
plete and fill out the notion by a specific consideration of the 
circumstances of the case and by an application of the notion 
of absoluteness to them, 

1. This notion of absoluteness has been already explained 
in the discussion of Moral Goodness. We often call a thing 
absolute when we think of it as having reached the full devel- 
opment possible in the nature and necessary relations of the 
particular thing considered. The absolute power of a sover- 
eign is that which is unrestricted by any limitation save those 
of the agencies and means of his kingdom. An absolute prom- 
ise or refusal is that which can not be any more of a promise 
or a refusal. Absolute knowledge, in any case, is that which 
is so complete that it can not be added to. So, when we seek 
absolute good, we seek the total of good possible in any case, 
disregarding of course any relations save those which may be 
necessary to the realization of this total. We may also— 
and we often do—conceive and speak of a thing as absolutely 
good, and so as right and obligatory, because it is a part of 
this total. For then, of course, it may be considered absolutely 
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good as contributing to make up the total, that is, in a case 
that is included within another case. 

2. By the term case in this connection we mean any con- 
juncture of circumstances—including agencies, instrumentali- 
ties, and conditions generally—by which one or more inter- 
ests are affected. Thus Honesty is a virtue in view of, or in 
relation to, the general case in which men deal with men as 
obtaining and having material goods, or property. The law of 
absoluteness of good determines that certain relations of hav- 
ing or possession should be instituted, respected and observed, 
and also in what ways and how far. Murder, on the other 
hand, is a crime in the general case of man preserving or de- 
stroying the life of man. For the law of absoluteness deter- 
mines that man should not take but sustain the life of his fel- 
low ; and also the modes of limitation of this duty. Thelaw 
of absoluteness in morals may be further explained by saying 
that there are three general cases in which we can conceive of 
its application 

(a) First, the case may be one in which the power or influ- 
ence of the moral agent himself is engaged. In such acase the 
attention necessarily fixes itself on that particular action or 
exercise of power on the part of the agent by which he may 
contribute his part to make the case productive of all the good 
possible in it ; and he then regards the required action as ab- 
solutely good and morally right. The action is thought of in 
its relation to the case and to its own consequences—and 60 
becomes right and obligatory. By far the greater part of vir- 
tue pertains to the general case now considered. (b) Second- 
ly, there may be cases in which interests, and consequently 
interests viewed absolutely, or absolute interests, are involved, 
in which other moral agents are engaged, we ourselves having no 
power to do anything ; and which yet press themselves as facta 
upon the attention of the mind. Take for example, some war 
in which the freedom of a people or other great interests are 
involved. Many people can not go and fight on the battle- 
field. What does duty require and virtue do while one is a 
spectator of some such conflict? Clearly it is to recognize 
the absolute good at stake—or good as viewed absolutely— 
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and to desire the realization of it, the success of the right. 
Not to desire that result or to desire something different from 
it would be an offense against morality. (c) Thirdly, cases 
are possible in which no personal agent, but only natural causes, 
may be thought of as at work so as to effect the welfare of 
beings. Take, for example,a dismantled vessel hurried by 
the storm on a distant reef of rocks. In the contemplation 
of such a case, putting natural feelings out of view, what 
would virtue be? Would it not be to desire the safety of 
crew and passengers? The man indifferent to that would be 
a hardened wretch ; and wreckers, who for their own profit 
might desire the shipwreck, would be committing sin. Here, 
as before, we are morally bound to desire absolute good ; that 
is, all the good which may be or may seem possible in the 
case. This is the only right end. 

3. It makes little or no difference in the theory of this 
paper whether we say that the Moral Faculty aims at abso- 
lute good or at good viewed absolutely. For these two are 


practically identical ; inasmuch as the only way we have of 


perceiving absolute good, whether more or less exactly, is by 
that absolute exercise of reason which disregards all relations 
save those which belong to good as such, and which also dis- 
regards none of them. The fact, however, that the absolutely 
good is thus perceived through an exercise of reason, gives to 
us at once a permanent and fixed morality, and an explapation 
of the varying moral convictions of mankind, Perhaps the 
most exact statement of the matter is that the aim of the 
mind in duty is the absolutely good as seen by the exercise of 
reason proper for seeing it, or the absolutely good as viewed 
absolutely ; thus combining the objective and the subjective 
in one. The truth of this statement is especially evident in 
those cases in which the moral reason has to act on probabili- 
ties ; for in such cases we clearly seek that which, so fur as 
we can see and know, is absolutely good. Hence, also, in 
morals the natural and proper contrasts of the absolutely good 
are not merely absolute evil and good that falls short of the 
absolute, but also good not viewed absolutely, even though it 
may be absolute. Good not viewed as absolute might be called 
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privately-related good, whether it be absolute or not, while 
good which falls short of the absolute as being only particular 
or personal when it might be absolute or a part of the abso- 
nd also good which is so particular or personal as 

ly to conflict with the absolute—might be called 
y-related good. For example, a merchant, in an 
business, may seek good as privately related, but in 

useless busin 88, he would seek f od both as pri- 

| as privatively related. In the first case his conduct 


ild not be virtuous ; in the second it would be wrong and 


Enpbs in Eraics. 
l may be defined as that which is an object of desire 
rent motive tendency, using these expressions in the 
ssible sense. There are two ways in which a thing 
me an end or object of desire to man in his ordinary 
ical life. First of all a thing may be desired for its 
, and then, after that, a thing may be desired for the 
ymething else of which it is a cause or condition. 
vly ends have been divided into ultimate ends and 
ite or instrumental ends. A man may desire a good 
) live in as an ultimate end, and the tools to make it 
subordinate end, or he may desire the rest and 
f his home as an ultimate end, and a means of con- 
to his home as an end subordinate to this. Whether 
be regarded as ultimate or as subordinate by the 
Practical Reason can be determined only by a questioning of 
ience. At present we have been chiefly concerned to 
what ends men seek as ultimate in moral life, or what 


the Moral Reason regards as ultimate. For evidently any 


ends which are sought only as subordinate and instrumental 
to these, and which derive all their rightness and moral at- 
iveness from these, can not be considered necessary moral 
n not constitute the essential matter of the moral 

We therefore eliminate all subordinate moral ends. 
also, we need not discuss such aims in duty as are sug- 
gested by expediency. For expediency does not pertain to 
ultimate ends, but only to the use of proper means and in- 
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strumentalities in cases where there can be reasonable ques- 
tion as to the best use of them so as to effect the ultimate 
ends in view. 

2. Now, in every ultimate end—in every thing that is truly 
and emphatically an object of desire—three things are to be 
noticed ; first, the object viewed in its own true nature; sec- 
ondly, the desire corresponding to it ; and thirdly, the power 
of the object to attract the desire; but of these three elements 
of thought that of the object in its own nature is ever the 
most prominent in the consciousness, The word attract, in 
this connection, is of course metaphorical, and must be taken 
to mean only that the object is the natural occasion—not the 
efficient cause-—of the desire. Moreover, in every specific or 
particular end we have a specific object, a specific motive ten- 
dency, and a specific attractiveness ; the specific object being 
the prominent element. In other words what makes anything, 
that is an end, the end that it is, is its own nature as objec- 
tive to the mind and as attractive to the spiritual tendency 
corresponding to it. For this correspondence, arising from 
the constitution of our nature, is such that the object reveals 
to us the desire which as an end it implies. Hence it is clear 
that for the understanding of any end we have only to under- 
stand the thing itself, which, when objective to spiritual 
thought and tendency, becomes an end, by reason of its own 
nature. 

In the larger portion of this article we have been examining 
all possible kinds of actions and other objects which are right 
as ends, in order to determine their general nature, and con- 
sequently their specific character as ends ; and we have found 
that the common and necessary character of them all is abso- 
luteness of good. 

3. For it is of importance to notice that an ultimate end 


in practical life is not always ultimate in the same sense in 
which a truth or principle may be ultimate to the Speculative 
Reason. An ultimate truth is always absolutely simple and 


irresolvable ; 


But an ultimate end is the ultimate object which the mind 
has in view, whether this object be simple or complex, and 


it represents an ultimate element of existence. 
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the notion of it analyzable or not. Thus food, clothing, so- 
ciety and occupation, are each of them ultimate yet complex 
objects of intelligent desire. So, also, we have seen that the 
notion of good, though that of an ultimate end, is not abso- 
lutely simple. It is that of something viewed as to its natu- 
ral capacity to yield satisfaction This capacity is oftentimes 
permanent and manifold ; by reason of which the full defini- 
tion and analytical conception of some specific kind of good 
is a matter of difficulty, and for which reason also we some- 
times seem to exalt the idea of good above that of happiness 
or satisfaction, the good being as it were the fountain out of 
which manifold satisfactions flow. 

This capacity of the good to yield satisfaction is also con- 
sidered as characteristic or invariable ; though this invaria- 
bility is not always absolute, but often conditioned, the con- 
ditions being, as it were, taken for granted in our conception 


of the good. For example, property, as a species of good, is 


considered an invariable means of comfort and satisfaction ; 

that is (of course) to those who have the good sense to use it 

rightly, and who have the need of what it can afford. In like 

manner what is morally right is an ultimate end to the Moral 

Reason, although (as we think, and hope to show) the notion 

of moral rightness is capable of analysis and definition. 
AcTIoNs IN Eruaics. 

The foregoing views of ends as subordinate and as ultimate 
to the Practical Intelligence may prepare us to understand 
the doctrine of moral actions, concerning which some confu- 
sion of thought seems to prevail. For men often speak of 
actions as being essentially or intrinsically right—as being 
right per se—and as being themselves ultimate ends to the 
Moral Reason ; which language we must accept as true. 

1. The various meanings of the word action, illustrate, ina 
very interesting way, what might be termed the expansibility 
and contractility, not merely of the general terms of common 
speech, but also of the notions which they express. For men 
constantly increase or diminish the content of a notion ac- 
cording to the need of the relations in which they use it, 
Perhaps the simplest meaning in which we use the word 
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action—what might be termed our radical conception of an 
action—is that merely of @ particular exercise of power. 
Thus we might say ‘‘The water falls,” or “The soul thinks.” 
Then the word comes to signify a particular exercise of power 
so as to produce a given result. Thus we say ‘‘ The sun 
hardens the clay,” ‘‘The fire consumes the wood ;” and we 
call these things actions. In this way the notion of an 
action is expanded so as to make the idea of the effect of the 
exercise of power an essential part of the notion. Next, the 
notion, being applied to the actions of thinking and rational 
beings, comes to mean an intelligent or intentional exercise of 
power so as to produce a given result; in which signification 
we have a further expansion. Thus the following are actions: 
“The dog defended his master,” ‘* The woodman felled the 
tree,” “‘ The student read his book.” All rational actions are 
a species of this last kind of actions, and are so thought of 
whether we speak of them as rational or not. And all moral 
actions are a species of rational actions, and are invariably 
viewed as such. 

2. Now moral actions are conceived of in two ways ; first, 
as being right or wrong, and secondly, as being virtuous or 
wicked. Actions are right when they are the intentional (and 
rational) effectuation of absolute good; but even yet they 
are not righteous or virtuous actions. For we must distin- 
guish between the intention of a rational action (without 
which it could not be what it is, and which we regard as a part 
of it) and the animus of the action. One may perform a 
right action intending to do it, and yet he may not do it for 
its own sake, or simply because it is a right action ; in which 
case, though the action would be still a right action, it would 
not be a righteous one. We call an action right when it is a 
rational exercise of power so as to effect good absolutely ; 
and when, in addition to this, the action is thought of as 
proceeding from that animus which seeks the right for its 
own sake, then the action is regarded us righteous or virtu- 
ous. Thus instructing the ignorant is a right action because 
it includes within the conception of it their improvement in 
useful knowledge ; and stealing is a wrong action because it 
is (in effect) a disarrangement of those meum and tuum rela- 
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tions, to which indeed we are led by natural necessities and 
inclinations, but which are right as being essential both to 
individual and general well-being. And when we conceive of 
instructing the ignorant, and of taking what is not one’s own, 
as right and wrong, we always think of these actions as in- 
cluding rational intention ; for any action done unconsciously, 
or even without a rational intelligence of its nature, could not 
furnish a possible object of the moral choice or disregard of 
the doer of it; which an action as right or wrong always 
does. It is plain also, that the two actions now referred to 
can also be thought of as virtuous and wicked ; the former 
when done and conceived of as done, from its own proper 
animus ; the latter as done in conscious disregard of the right 
for any reason. And indeed an action intrinsically wrong 
appears to be always wicked also ; for we can not do wrong 
without disregarding the right. 

3. From the foregoing it is clear that things may be moral- 
ly right and wrong which are not of the nature of virtue and 
vice. Some seem not to regard this distinction sufficiently ; 
but even common language distinguishes rightness and 
wrongness from virtuousness and viciousness. Moral right- 
ness belongs primarily and essentially to those ends which 
virtue desires ; moral wrongness to whatever may. conflict 
with the realization of these ends, this opposing clement in the 
case being considered as actually or possibly aimed at. They 
are properly predicated of actions as being the intentional 
effectuation of right ends or of results at variance with such 
ends. 

But virtuousness and viciousness belong properly to the 
soul, or some exercise of the soul’s activity, as having, or as in- 


= 9 


cluding, the disposition to do what is right because it is right, 
or the disposition to trample on what is right for any reason; 
and they are predicated of actions only when, by a larger 
expansion of the term than is employed when we speak of a 
right or wrong action, we conceive of the moral action as 
proceeding from a virtuous or vicious animus, and include 
the idea of the animus in the enlarged notion of the 
action. 
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Morat Ricutness. 

Now, an identification of the absolutely good as an end with 
the morally right seems to be a necessary inference and con- 
clusion from the previous discussions of this article. 

1. For the doctrine (which we shall now assume as estab- 
lished) that the essential subject of moral rightness—or the 
essential matter of the moral law—is the ebsolutely good (in 
its various forms) as an end, shuts us up to one of two mean- 
ings for our common notion of moral rightness. Either it is 
the undefinable moral attractiveness of absolute good—its final 
causality, if we may so speak ; or it is the quality viewed ab- 
stractly, of which the absolutely good, as having its own pe- 
culiar attractiveness, is the concrete thing ; in other words, it 
is absoluteness of good as belonging to an object and cousti- 
tuting itan end. Very little reflection will show that only 
one or the other of these meanings will satisfy our con- 
ception of that moral rightness, which, when belonging to 
any object, makes it attractive to the moral reason. Jither 
tt is the aitractiveness itself, or (hat quality which originates the 
atirac'ivencss, considered as originating it ; 7. e., absoluteness of 
good asanend. And now, although these two meanings dif- 
fer but little, we feel compelled to prefer the latter, because 
men generally seem to speak of the moral rightness of an end 
as lying in the very nature of the object which is an end, and not 
simply as being a power of appeal or attractiveness belonging 
to that nature. ‘ 

2. Moreover, this result, to which we have come by a slow 
and careful process of analysis, generalization and comparison, 
is confirmed by that direct analysis of the nature of moral right- 
ness, for which the knowledge of its essential subject has prepared 
us. For none will deny that two things are identical if it can 
be shown that the essential elements and necessary attributes 
of the one are also the essential elements and necessary attri- 
butes of the other. 

(a) In the first place, then, it is noticeable that men con- 
sider that which is right to be good simply as being right. How 
often do they say of some action or end or course of conduct 
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that it is right and good, evidently deducing good from right, 
and emphasizing the right as containing the good. 

(5) In the next place, it is a natural dictate of the under- 
standing that any end or designed result which is morally right 
could not be bettered, and that this is a part of its rightness. A 
different result might advance some private or particular in- 
terest more ; yet, on the whole, what is morally right could 
not be bettered, it is absolutely good. 

(c) And it is also an essential part of our idea of moral 
rightness that the morally right appeals to the moral reason. 
What is right, in being right, recommends itself ina peculiar 
way to man—or has a peculiar kind of attractiveness for man 
—as having a rational nature. Hence their praises who have 
identified the right with the good, the true, the fair, and the 


wrong, 


in those beings in whom the moral reason has power. 
But it seems clear that this attractiveness is the same as that 
which the absolutely good exercises toward reason as motive 
—that is upon man as being able through reason to discern 
what is absolutely good, and as capable of being more or less 
affected through this perception. 

3. The foregoing appear to be all the elements absolutely 
essential to, or necessarily included in, our notion of moral 
rightness ; we have indicated rather than explained them, 
because they have been already dwelt upon at length, and a 


rood 


consideration of them evidently identifies the absolutely g 
as an end with the morally right. But it is to be remarked 
that there are several necessary relations in each of which the 
morally right has a certain necessary attribute; and these 
attributes are so intimately united in our ordinary thinking 
with what is the ultimate essence of the right, that we seem 
oftentimes to enlarge our notion of the right so as to take in 
one or more of these attributes. For men’s minds need not 
and do not distinguish carefully between the essential and 
that which is necessarily connected with the essential. Let us 
therefore regard these attributes in their relation to our defi- 
nition of moral rightness ; for in this way this definition may 


be tested and proved. They may be enumerated as follows : 





beautiful. Hence, too, the love of right and the hatred of 
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(a) First of all, the Practical Reason recognizes an innate 
superiority of the right over any or all good which can in any 
way conflict with it. It is something inherently more valua- 
ble than anything which can take its place. Men feel that on 
the whole nothing would be lost even though many precious 
interests were ruined in the maintenance and accomplishment 
of what is right. But plainly in this we have only the ne- 
cessary attribute of the right when viewed as the absolutely 
good. For absolute good when compared with any other 
form of good possible in the case, is of necessity more valua- 
ble or a superior good. 

Moreover, in most cases where we find ourselves contrasting 
good as particular or private with the right, we perceive also 
that to neglect the right for the good would be to sacrifice a 
very great absolute interest for a comparatively small personal 
or private interest ; and this contrast and distinction between 
the right and the not-right is yet greater when, as constantly 
happens, what is useless or injurious is opposed to what is 
right. 

The attribute now described, viz. that of an inherent su- 
perlative excellence, gives oftentimes a peculiar phase to what 
is right, and frequently seems included in our conception or 
notion of moral rightness 


(6) Another necessary attribute of the right, which also is 


the immediate result of the foregoing, is its inherent superlg- 


tive attractiveness as an end, or tts prefe rableness to any possi- 
ble competitive end, in the vu w and sense of the ahsolute or moral 
reason. This preferableness is always ascribed to the right as 
having inherent superlative excellence ; and it is the attract- 
iveness of this excellence considered as superlative. Because 
of this preferableness, also, men ascribe an inherent excellency 
and office of guidance to the Moral Reason as discerning and 
tending toward the right ; hence, also, the recognized excel- 
lence of the Moral Law, which is that product of the Moral 
Reason in and by which she indicates and sets forth the right 
for our pursuit and realization. But here again, in this su- 
perlative preferableness, we have evidently a necessary attri- 
bute of the absolutely good as an end, when viewed as abso- 
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lutely and inherently superior—and in most cases as vastly 
superior—to any good or other end which can be regarded as 
competitive with it. For good men ever love and choose the 
right in preference to aught else. 

(c) Again we recognize the right, in its relation to all com- 
petitive ends, as having, not only a superlative preferableness, 
but also a supremacy; this recognition, of course, being an 
act of the moral reason. The right, in its appeal to the soul, 
may meet with no decided or sensible opposition ; for, in a 
case where there are no strong competitive ends, a spirit de- 
voted to the right and attuned to virtue would choose the 
right simply for its own sake, and as the best and noblest 
of ends, and without formal decision against aught else. In 
such a case there would be no sensible conflict between the 
right and other motive ideas in the spirit ; and in such a case 
we would say that one chooses the right simply because it 7s 
the right, i. e. simply because it is the absolutely good or be- 
cause of its inherent superlative excelience. But when the 
right contends with some other motive thought (or object) in 
the soul, and the opposition, however ineffectual, is sensibly 
felt, then the moral reason regards the right as supreme over 
other ends; and if, in such a case, one should choose the 
right, we would use peculiar emphasis in saying that he chose 
it because it was the right, or we would say that he chose it 
because it ought to be chosen, 

Thus we would say that an honorable man of business in 
surrendering all of a large property to satisfy creditors did so 
because he felt that this was something right and dutiful, or 
something that ought to be done; and in this language we 
would refer to that inherent supremacy which the right has 


over every competitive end in the view of the Moral Reason. 


But what is this supremacy but that superlative preferable- 
ness of the absolute good when this good asserts its prefer- 
ableness before the Moral Reason against the inducements of 
other motive objects? This supremacy, of course, often- 
times does not belong, as a realized fact, to the right; for 
man, in the exercise of the total of his motive regards, fre- 
quently considers other ends more attractive and important 
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than the right ; but it always belongs to it in Reason and in 
Law—that is in the practical judgment of the moral reason, 
and in that moral law which is the product and practical con- 
ception of the moral reason. In other words, it is a suprem- 
acy which always exists as a thing claimed by reason in behalf 
of the absolutely good. 

(7) Finally ; the right is recognized as having obligatoriness, 
and is often conceived of as the obligatory. This is closely 
allied to the last characteristic, and may be regarded as but 
another phase of the same thing ; yet it is distinguished from 
it. For we speak of the right as supreme over all opposing 
ends, but as obligatory upon persons. But this obligatoriness 
is simply an immediate consequence or development of that 
supremacy ; for evidently that which is supreme over all com- 
petitive ends is supreme also over all of one’s motive life, and 
s0 also over the person as living and choosing. Hence, we 
say that persons are bound to the observance of the right, or 
are subjected to the right ; this obligation or subjection exist- 
ing, of course, in law or in the conception of the moral reasgn. 
An operative sense of the right, as thus obligatory, or supreme 
over one’s self, makes one willing to perform any labor or 
make any sacrifice in its service. And when we conceive of 
and observe the right as the obligatory, then we speak of the 
right as that which we (owe or) ought to do, and say that we 
do it simply because we ought to do it, i. e. because we-are 
bound as to the doing of it. For, generally some price is 
necessary to be paid for the realization of right ; some sacri- 
fice, however willingly, must be laid on the altar of duty. 
Our sense of the obligatory is to be distinguished from both 
the desire to have an easy conscience and the fear of punish- 
ment or hope of reward. Should one do what is right merely 


to escape punishment, to gain a reward, or to be free from 
troubling emotions, he could not properly be said to do right 
because he ought to do it, though we do not condemn such 
motives as wrong per se. The right is the obligatory simply 
as claiming royalty or supremacy over that personal life in 
which man aims at various ends ; and, therefore, when men 
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obey the obligatory, they simply have an operative sense of 
this supremacy as a thing claimed by the right. 

But evidently this obligatoriness—this supremacy over per- 
sonal life—like that absolute preferableness in the’ view of 
the Moral Reason, and that legal supremacy overall opposing 
ends, to both of which it is closely allied, is a necessary attri- 
bute of the absolutely good as an end, i. e. of the right (as we 
have defined it) in its full essence. 

4. Other attributes than the above might be mentioned, 
though none perhaps so intimately united with the essence of 
the right. But the foregoing analysis makes it clear that 
every essential or necessary characteristic of moral rightness 
may be easily and necessarily accounted for by identifying 
that rightness with absoluteness of good as an end ; and we 
can not conceive of any other way in which this explanation 
can be made. Moreover, with this identification, every as- 
pect of rightness is luminous and intelligible ; but if we re- 
ject and deny it, there is left indeed a grand name, but its 
authority, like that of a soverign whose power has been taken 
away, may be boldly questioned. Thus, too, our expectation 
has been realized in finding that an understanding of 
the nature of moral rightness has included an _ under- 
standing of the nature of moral obligatoriness ; and we are 
put in a position to define that moral obligation which we 


recognize as belonging to persons. Itis simply the correlative 
of moral obligatoriness. It is the legal relationship in which 
@ person, as capable of rational life, stands to the right as 
supreme, in law, over one’s life and self. It is his being sub- 
ject or bound, in law, to absolute good as an end; for this 
the Moral Reason, when discerning the absolutely good, 
suggests, calls for, and approves. 


A CoNnFUSION OBVIATED. 

We have now completed that analytical argument to the 
development of which this article was devoted. Clearness of 
conception, however, regarding some points already advanced, 
requires some further statements. And, first, we would make 
a remark concerning the nature of virtue in general. Some 
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seem to think that virtue always and essentially includes that 
éelf-regulation, or reflex exercise of the moral faculty, of which 
we have already spoken. 

1. It will be noticed that the question as to the truth or 
falsity of this opinion does not effect that as to what the mor- 
ally right essentially is. It only affirms that, in every case 
of one virtuously seeking the morally right, there is not only 
a love and choice of the right, but also that this, in part at 
least, is the result of designed moral self-determination. For 
any self-determination to be moral must be designed or inten- 
tional. Now we have already seen how in all secondary or 
affectional virtue there is moral self-determination, and also 
how this exists in the incipient exercise of Causative Virtue ; 
and we may allow that the Reflex Exercise of the Moral Fac- 
ulty is a necessary, if not an invariable, accompaniment and 
development of all virtue. Nevertheless, for the foliowing 
reasons, we can not consider intentional self-regulation and de- 
termination an essential part of all virtue. 


2. In the first place, it is impossible by the closest analysis 


to discover this intentional self-regulation in those notions of 
the various simple virtues which we receive from the common 
consciousness of men. We feel that it is right and obligatory 
to do good, to speak the truth, to deal honestly, to act justly, 
and so on ; and in relation to each of these duties we recog- 
nize virtue to be simply a controlling rational regard for, the 
right and the obligatory. By which we mean, not that it con- 
trols virtue, but that it is the controlling and determinative 
element in the total of man’s complex motive life. We can, 
indeed, cultivate and exercise these simple virtues more or 
less determinately or on purpose ; but in doing so we have a 
determination additional to the simple and original determin- 
ation to do what is good, and just, and right. 

3. Secondly, the idea of conditioning the exercise of the 
simpler virtues on aregulation of the Moral Faculty itself 
seems to involve a psychological absurdity. For if there be any 
virtue in this intentional self-regulation, it must arise from 
a regard to the right and the obligatory, the self-regulation 
being in itself only a subordinate or instrumental end. But, 
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if we should hold that no animus of the soul toward the 
right of sufficient strength to be controlling and determinative 
of conduct can exist of itself, and that every such animus 
must be developed by a self-regulative faculty acting from a 
regard to the right and the obligatory, it is plain that here 
we would, at one and the same time, have and not have a 
controlling respect for the right and the obligatory. For the 
moral animus would have the same conflict with the other 
motivities of man for the self-determination that it would 
have for the control of direct objective efficiency. We there- 
fore suppose that the existence of object virtue—thatis of 
virtue in its more simple forms—is the condition of the exist- 
ence of virtue as self-regulated. 

4. Yet, while denying that the exercise of our self-deter- 
mining power is an essential element of virtue, and while hold- 
ing that it is only a frequent accompaniment and develop- 
ment of virtue, it may be allowed that a greater deliberation 
and aclearer consciousness naturally accompany even the sim- 
pler and more objective exercises of virtue than are generally 
found with less rational states of mind. We hold also that 
Reason and Freedom are necessary conditions of all virtue. 
For one could not see the right without reason, or desire and 
choose the right without freedom. But whether or how far 
the soul of man in his present natural condition has truly the 
power of simple virtue, and whether the possession of this 
power be inseparable from moral freedom, and what moral 
freedom is, are questions beyond the scope of our present 
undertaking. 

Tue Apsective Ricnut, 1x Morats. 

In connection with the doctrine of moral rightness and 
moral obligation, a critical definition of some terms in our 
ordinary language may serve a good purpose. For nothing 
is more productive of confusion in philosophy than the arbi- 
trary and private use of common terms, 

1. The adjective ‘ right”—signifying originally conformity 
to rule—may at first in morals have been applied only to 
actions and rules of actions (practical and affectional), and 
not ends. A right action in morals, as distinguished from a 
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virtuous action, is a certain exercise of power, intelligently 
or intentionally, so as to produce a practical or affectional 
result ; the action being viewed as to its result and not as to 
its animus. A moral rule is the notion of a mode of action 
which the mind may use as its guide. The rule, of course, is 
right only as the mode of action which it sets forth is right ; 
and indeed we may use the words rule and mode of action 
interchangeably. 

Now, in the introductory use of the word right, particular 
actions may have been so designated because conformed in 
their intended and actual result to some moral rule or general- 
lized form of action ; and the rule or general mode of action 
may have been called right because similarly conformed to 
some yet greater generalization. But it is evident that in 
this way we would come to a supreme rule which could not 
properly be called right, but only the ultimate test and rule 
of rightness ; and evidently the result aimed at and accom- 
plished by the mode of intelligent action prescribed by this 
rule, would be the source of its excellence, and would be the 
hidden essence of the excellence of all rules and actions con- 
formed to it, that is of all right actions and modes of action. 
Thus the ultimate idea would not be rightness—or conformity 
to rule—but only absolute good as the essential end of moral 
action. 

2. We apprehend, however, that common language dovs 
not employ the word right only or chiefly in the sense given 
above, but that particular actions and general modes of action 
are called right as including within them certain results which 
are also conceived of as ends. Good, as already mentioned, 
is a general notion of reason, and signifies, not happ ness, 
satisfaction or blessedness of any kind, but only means, 
causes or conditions of happiness. An action, therefore, 
which may be the condition or cause of good, becomes itself a 
good ; and in like manner an action productive of absvlute 
good is itself an absolute good. Now we believe that gen- 
erally when men speak of right actions or forms of action, 
they mean actions or forms of action which are absolutely 
good, as having absolutely good results included within them 
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and which consequently appeal to us as having this absolute- 
ness of good. In other words, right actions are such (analyti- 
or (practically) as being themselves ends 






cally) as including, 

that are absolutely good. 

3 Agreeably to this, various ends in life are often spoken of 
< y I 









and praised as right even when actions producing them are not 






in question, and when there is no thought of any rule, nor 






of anything save the end as such. For instance, we might 






say that the salvation of the soul, or the glory of God, or the 





welfare of the race, is a right end of desire ; and in so doing 
our chief thought would be, not of conformity to a rule, but 






of the absolute goodness of the end, 

Hence, also, the term right is always applied indifferently 
to the end or intended result, and to the action considered as 
accomplishing it. We say equally, ‘‘ To do this is right,” 
and ‘*‘ This is right to do;” meaning by the first, “ This 









action is an absolutely good end,” and, by the second, “‘ This 





(the resu/é of some action, or some action viewed chiefly as to 






1) 


its result) is an absolutely good end as to our doing of it; 






that is, ‘fan absolutely good end for our accomplishment.” 
The same thought as this latter is expressed when we say 
‘‘This is right to be done ;” but in the use of the passive 
infinitive the agent 1s conceived of less determinately, as if we 







should say” This is a right end,” not for our, or your, or his 






or their accomplishment, but simply “for accomplishment,” 





the agent not being as yet definitely thought of. 

Now, in this second and common signification of the word 
right, right things of course are ultimate ends of desire and 
effort. But in the former they are not: for rules as such are 









not ultimate ; but ends are. 










Tue Vers Ovgar. 





The word ought, in morals, is next in frequency and im- 
portance to the word right. 

|. This word has the appearance of having two contrasted 
significations, and possibly it may have them in our ordinary 


” 







language, that is, it may mean either “bound” or “binding ; 
“obligated” or “obligatory.” Thus we might say, ‘I ought 
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to assist my brother,” and, ‘‘my brother ought to be assisted 
by me ;” and again, ‘‘Men ought to speak the truth,” and 
“The truth ought to be spoken by men.” These sentences 
might be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘I am obligated as to the 
assisting of my brother,’’ and ‘‘my brother as to his being 
assisted by me—or the assistance of my brother by me—is 
obligatory (upon me).” So, also, ‘‘ Men are obligated as to 
the speaking of the truth,” and “‘ The truth as to its being 
spoken by men—or the speaking of truth by men—is obliga- 
tory (upon them), 

In these examples, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
the first meaning of ought would express the obligation (ob- 
ligatedness) of a person, i.e. of a being capable of moral in- 
telligence and motivity, and generally also considered as pos- 
sessed of some power of practical or affectional action which 
may become subject to the movement of his moral nature ; 
the second meaning of ‘‘ought” would express the obligato- 
riness of some action or doing as containing, and therefore 
being, a right end. 

2. But we think the word ought, in ordinary language, does 
not properly have the two meanings now given, but only the 
first of the m, toge ther with a modification or de rivative of dt. 
As already seen, moral obligation essentially is the relation 
between a right end as supreme and a person as having a mor- 
al nature. It is the claim of absolute good, asserted through 
Reason, that a person on seeing the absolutely good should 
desire it supremely according to its supreme excellence. But 
this supreme desire for, or choice of, anything right, involves 
on the part of the persen whatever action or doing of his may 
be needful to the accomplishment or attainment of the right. 
Consequently one’s moral obligation may be said to affect 
with its binding efficacy first, one’s se/f, as capable of moral 
desire or choice, then one’s moral desire and choice, and finally, 
whatever action or doing may be needful to the accomp!? Ament 
of theend. A similar case is presented when one’s Jabor and 
money, as well as himself, are said to be obligated to pay his 
debts. The labor and money, on the one hand, and the 


choice and actions, on the other, are not obligated in pre- 
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cisely the same sense in which the person is bound ; neverthe- 
less his obligation puts them in a new relation ; they are 
things (not to which) but in respect to which, he is bound ; 
they are in law affected and controlled by his obligation ; and 
this, their relationship, may naturally be called their obliga- 
tion (or obligatedness). In this way actions, as causative of 
right ends, and as being therefore the necessary result of the 
choice of right ends, yet not as being themselves right ends, 
come to have an obligation, in a way not exactly similar, yet 
somewhat analogous to that in which, as causally including 
right ends, they may be, andare, regarded as right ends them- 
selves. For, in cases like the present, the mind chooses ac- 
cording to practical convenience or necessity in what relation 
things shall be viewed, and views them in diverse relations at 
different times. We believe, therefore, that the verb ‘‘ ought,” 
which, when applied to persons, signifies “‘to be obligated,” 
when applied to actions, signifies their being due, rather than 
their being obligatory. In the instances already cited we 
would interpret “fought” as predicated of actions thus, 
“The assisting of my brother by me is a thing due (from 
me)”—‘‘ The speaking of truth by men is a thing due (from 
men)’’—the dueness being the relationship of the personal 
action as affected by the moral obligatoriness of the absolute 
good to be accomplished. 

3. What corroborates the foregoing views is that the verb 
‘‘ought” never seems to be applied to things which are right 
ends so as to signify unequivocally that they obligate or are 
obligatory. Wecan not use the verb ought interchangebly 
with ‘‘ obligates” or “is obligatory” in such expressions as 
“The right obligates, or is obligatory upon, me and my 
actions ;” nor in any other way in which it would unequivo- 
cally signify to exercise a binding power. It is true that in 
some sentences, in which the name of a right end is the gram- 
matical subject, ‘‘ought” has the appearance of signifying 


the exercise of obligatory power ; but such sentences natu- 


rally and in conformity with the analogy of similarly con- 
structed sentences, may be interpreted differently. For in- 
stance, ‘‘The good of mankind ought to be sought,” might be 
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taken to mean “ The good of mankind obligates or is obliga- 
tory as to its being sought.” But when we say “‘ The money 
cught to be paid,” (which is a sentence of the same form) we 
naturally mean that ‘‘ The money as to payment, or the pay- 
” and so 
the former sentence might be rendered “ The good of man- 
kind as to its being sought, or the seeking of the good of 
mankind, is a thing obligated or due.” 


ment of the money, is something obligated, or due ; 


In short the English 


infinitive mood, when used after the words “right” and 
“ought,” seems to resemble those Greek accusatives of speci- 


fication, (employed both with objectives and with intransitive 
verbs) whose limiting force chiefly affects the subject of the 
predication, and which themselves are really an essential part 
of the subject. 

4. For itis also to be noted that we use the verb “ought” of 
the desire or choice of a right end even while this choice may be 
considered as the simple objective (that is objectively- directed) 
activity of the rational spirit in view of the right and the 
obligatory; and when we do not consider it as an object of 
the soul’s reflection, and so as being itself a right and obli- 
gatory end and the aim of reflex or causative virtue. And 
plainly, in the case now specified, the word ought can not 
designate obligatoriness, but only obligation (or obligatedness. 
For instance, we say a man ought to be just, or to desire just 
things ; or we say that he ought to be honest, or to desire 
honest things ; or that he should desire what is right, and 
use such language meaning—not that a man ought to act hon- 
estly, or justly, or rightly—nor yet that he ought to strive after 
the virtuous dispositions of honesty, justice, and rectitude gener- 
ally—but simply that he is bound in circumstances of duty to 
have and exercise the practive dispositions of virtue. 

Now clearly such language, when used to express such & 
meaning, can not signify obligatoriness, but only obligation, 
That a man ought to be just or to desire just things can only 
meav that a man, as to the disposition of justice or the desire 
of what is just is obligated, but can not mean that the dispo- 
sition of justice (in its simple objective exercise and not as an 
object of reflection) is obligatory ; for this disposition in its 
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simple objective exercise is not the obligatory but the obli- 
gated ; the just things which it regards being the obligatory. 
It can not be the obligatory, being not as yet an end. 

But now should we say ‘‘ Just things ought to be desired,” 


we would naturally recognize this as only an impersonal way 


of saying “‘ A man—or these or those men—ought to desire 
just things,” and we would interpret that sentence “‘Just 
things, as to their being desired, are obligated, or matters of 
obligation”—or, ‘‘ The desire of just things is something due 
or obligated.” But it would not mean that just things are 
obligatory ; although, of course, one conversant with the 
nature of the case would recognize this also as true. 

5. The word ought, therefore, seems properly to express, not 
obligatoriness (though it always implies that as existing some- 
where), but only obligation ; and it has a two-fold applica- 
tion, first to persons as rationally active, and then to things 
as affected by personal obligation because included in or con- 
nected with personal activity. But if any should wish to 
insist on obligatoriness as asecond meaning, there is no doubt 
that this thought is very often intended to be conveyed as of 


necessity implied in the other ; 


and setting merely termin- 
ology aside, we believe that every philosophical end in ethics 
will be served if it be admitted that obligation or obligated- 
ness is the ordinary and proper signification of the verb 
“ ought.” 

Tue Noun Dury. 

The noun “duty,” which we conjecture to be the Latin debié- 
um, coming to us through the French, corresponds in its ap- 
plication and meaning with the verb ought in its secondary or 
derivative signification. It presents in the concrete what the 
verb presents in the abstract. In other words it stands for 
any activity of a rational being—for any desire, choice, or 
action—as obligated or due to a right end; or for such 
activity in general as due to the right in general. (a) Hence, 
this term does not apply to all right ends, but only to those 
right ends which are also the activities of a moral agent in 
the pursuit of the right ; these being viewed, of course, not 
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as right ends, but as obligated activities. For any absolute 
good viewed as an end is not per se a duty, but only the ob- 
ject and end of duty. This indicates the inadequacy of the 
word “duty” as the equivalent of ‘‘ that which is right ;” for 
there are some right things—namely, all right ends which are 
not rational activities and which might be called absolutely- 
ultimate right ends—which are not duty, but only the aim 
and result of duty. Thus the glory of God and the good of 
mankind are right ends, but they are not duties, 

(5) So also, even though the duties of simple moral desire 
—and all other less primal or fundamental duties—may be 
regarded as right things, this rightness is not an essential 
part of their nature as duties, but results from the fact that 
they become right ends as the objects of the soul’s reflection. 
When not regarded as the objects of the soul’s reflection, they 
are thought of as duties only. Thus when we say “ it is 
man’s duty to desire to do right,” this desire as the simple 
objective embrace of the right is a duty ; but this objectively- 
directed desire is not simply as such a right thing, any more 
than absolute good in general, simply as such, is the right. 
The simple desire of the right—whether as the “ motus primo 


primi” of the soul, or as a more developed objective motivity 
—is obligated ; is a part of duty; but it is not, simply as 


such, a thing right and obligatory. To be so regarded, it 


must, like all other absolute good of every kind, be regarded 


also as an end. Thus, while some objects of thought are right 
things but not duties, other objects of thought are duties but 
not right things. 

(c) Hence we infer that the term “ duty,” though generally 
applicable to right things, is not the name proper for right 
things in strict philosophical speech. Yet we know of no other 
noun in our ordinary language by which to designate ‘ that 
which is right,” as such. ‘‘ The right” is sometimes used ; 
but this is not a common word, and in the singular with the 
indefinite article, as also in the plural, signifies an interest 
belonging to some one according to the rules of ordinary 
justice. 
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We have now given the results of that investigation to 
which we were drawn by a great anxiety for a clearer under- 
standing of the Moral Law. They are in some respects dif- 
ferent from what we had expected. We entered, however, on 
this search, and continued in it, looking for guidance to higher 
wisdom than our own; and perhaps on that account, as well 
as because conscious of an earnest sincerity, have both thought 
and spoken with an independence of human authority. Yet 
it is to be acknowledged that success, very frequently, in some 
particular undertaking, is not granted to the most honest and 
persevering. Therefore, while holding our opinions with con- 
fidence, we would sincerely rejoice to see them refuted and 
set at naught, if they can be shown to be wrong. Moreover, 
in this article we have endeavored to present fully both our 
opinions and the methods by which we came to them : for, in 
this way, if our notions be untrue or unfounded, their falsity, 
or at least their want of proof, can be more easily detected 
and exposed. We pray that our effort, in some way, may 
advance the cause of truth. 


Art. IL.—THE SONG OF SONGS. 
By Rev. Isaac Ritey, New York. 
THe Name, 

Shir Hashirim, which is translated by the Septuagint 
aoua a Cnatav, by the Vulgate Canticum Canticorum, and 
by the English version, ‘‘Sona or Sonas,” is in the common 
form of the Hebrew superlative, as is seen in King of kings, 
Holy of holies, etc. The same denotes that this Song is the 
best, either in itself, or the best of its author. This is the 


common interpretation of the title, and is more natural, and 
to be preferred to that which makes it mean, simply, that 
this is one from among the songs of Solomon ; or is a collec- 
tion or chain of songs. For the discussion of this point see 
The Song of Songs, etc., by Christian D. Ginsburg, London, 
1857 ; ditto by Otto Zickler in Lange’s Commentaries, and 
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Commentaries and Dictionaries generally. There is no dis- 
cussion of importance on this point. 


THe AUTHOR. 


The almost universal voice ascribes the book to Solomon. 
The lamed before the name of Solomon in the title, is ac- 
cepted generally as the particle pointing out the Author—the 
lamed auctoris. And this title, by whatever hand supplied, 
is as old as the Septuagint. 

The idiom of this poem is said to be strikingly like that of 
Ecclesiastes. It has in it the air of the court, mingled with 
that knowledge and appreciation of nature for which Solomon 
was preéminent. He could speak “‘of trees from the Cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 


out of the wall ; also of beasts and of fowl, and of creeping 
things and fishes,” (1 Kings iv, 33.) 
In this same line of proof is to be put the poet’s familiarity 


with different parts of the land of Israel, and the royal posses- 
sions: ‘the horses in Pharaoh’s chariot (i, 9), wood from 
Lebanon (iii, 9), the tower in Lebanon looking toward Da- 
mascus (vii, 5), the pools of Heshbon and the forests of 
Carmel (vii, 5, 6), the tents of Kedar and the mountains of 
Gilead (i, 5; iv, 1), the beauty of Tirzah and the loveliness 
of Jerusalem (vi, 4).” 

Against this view is the opinion of a few Talumdists, and 
Kennicott, Eichorn, and Rosenmiiller, who refer it to the 
time of Ezra. 

The opinion of Kennicott is based on the fact that the let- 
ter yod occurs in the name of David, this being a later form 
of the word. The argument can not have much weight, as this 
name occurs but once (iv, 4); and the form may easily be 
accounted for as an error of the copyist ; and the same form 
occurs frequently in writings earlier than the time of Ezra. 

Rosenmiiller, and especially Eichorn, urge the presence of 
Chaldaisms as evidences that it was written at a time later 
than Solomon. But Gesenius says that most of these sup- 
posed Chaldaisms are but peculiarities of dialects used for 
variety, and that some real Chaldaisms may have crept in by 
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errors of copyist. Other arguments are such as these: This 
book differs from the book of the Proverbs. The name is too 
flattering to have been applied by Solomon ; to which it may 
be said: Wedo not know that he applied it, and when we 
consider ancient custom such an application would not have 
been a piece of vanity. 

Arguments which depend on the picture which is given of 
Solomon himself, from a moral point of view, must depend 
for their force entirely on the interpretation which is given to 
the book. 

As to the part of Solomon’s own life to which it belongs, 
we can only say that it seems to belong to’ his younger days. 
It has the high color of a young imagination, And at the 
time he had on/y 60 wives and 80 concubines. 

The argument for a later date depends on the proof that it 
belongs to some particular occasion, as his marriage with 
Pharaoh’s daughter. But all such evidence is lacking in the 
poem, or the history which it contains. 

CANONICITY. 

The question of the canonicity of the book on internal 
grounds will appear further on ; though it is proper to remark 
here that the only argument against its canonicity is the in- 
ternal. For the meaning of the word canon see Stuart on 
the Old Test. p. 24, and Smith’s Dictionary, art. Canon, The 
canon is a measure or testing rule. Its earliest ecclesiastical 
use, as applied to Scripture is, ‘‘ admitted by rule.” If this 
be the meaning here, there can be no question but that the 
Canticles are canonical. If it means ‘‘ giving or forming a 
rule in ethics or morals,” then its canonicity depends on its 
interpretation, But taking the ordinary use of the term as 
meaning ‘‘ The received books of the Holy Scripture,” then 
this book is canonical. If inspiration be necessary for canon- 
icity, taking the other sense of canonical, as Cridner says, 
“Having the force of law,” (v. Smith’s Dict. Canon) then 
you must decide what is inspiration, and what is the inten- 


tion of the book. And there are as many Opinions as there 
are differences on these two points. But to take the defini- 
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tion above, the proof isconclusive. Rabbi Akiba, Ist century, 
(Ginsburg, p. 2) says, ‘“‘ No Israelite has ever disputed the 
canonicity of the Song of Songs.” So also R. Simeon. Here 
is evidence that it was part of the Sacred Scriptures in the 
Apostolic times. 

It is found in the Septuagint translation, made probably 
in the 3rd century, B. C. 

Stuart says it is needed to make out the number of books 
as given by Josephus (Cont. Apionem, 1:8). This book is 
named by Melito, Bp. of Sardis, 170, by Origen as preserved in 
fusebius, by Hillary, 254. But most important of all, it is 
found in the list of canonical books made at the council of 
Laodicea, 360-364. It is in the lists given by Cyrill, 350, 
Gregory Nazianzen, 370, Athanasius, 326, Epipanius, 368, 
Council of Hippo, 393, and of Carthage, 397, Jerome, 380, 
Rufinus, 390 (v. Stuart on Old Test. Appen). 

It has always been accepted by the Jewish church. It is 
found in the Talmud catalogues, and in all early translations 
of the Scriptures. 

The first notice we find of its being rejected is by Castellio, 
1544. Whiston, 1752, also rejects it on internal grounds. 
Noyes, of Harvard, and J. Pye Smith do not admit it into 
the canon as arule of faith, or act, or a revelation of holy 
things (v. Noyes, p. 162). 


History oF INTERPRETATION, , 


In the study of this part the Commentary of Ginsburg is 
invaluable and incomparable, 


This book has been treated as allegorical, typical and lite- 
ral. By the Literal school is meant those who go no further 
with the book than to inquire what is on the face of it. Typ- 
ical interpreters allow the historical basis, but take that as 
the ground of a higher meaning. Allegorists are those who 
deny or ignore any literal basis and take it altogether as an 
allegory, in which all the characters and scenery have a hid- 
den meaning. 

First, as to the ALLEGORICAL system of interpretation: This 
is the oldest and commonest, and, in some respects at least, 
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the worst. As to its antiquity, however, it should be said that 
it is impossible to reach the earliest interpretations, and that 
the first we can find are those made by a school which allegor- 
ized everything, even the plainest matters of history. First 
as to the Jewish commentators. Attempts have been made to 
discover a warrant for the Allegorical interpretation in the Sep- 
tuagint, the Apocrypha, and Josephus, but this method can 
not be certainly traced further back than the Talmud, made 
and gathered from 100 to 500 A. D. In that R. Akiba says 
the book is most holy, and the interpretations of texts from 
this book, just as those from every other part of the sacred 
writings, is almost entirely according to this allegorizing sys- 
tem, which depends so much on Hebrew puns. Indeed, the 
greatest obstacle this system has to contend with is the curi- 
ous result which comes from its most faithful application. 
The best evidence that the book is not an allegory is to be 
found in reading the most complete allegorizing it has under- 
gone. 

The earliest interpretation of this kind holds that the Be- 
loved is God, the Loved One is the Congregation of Israel. 
In 550 the Chaldee Paraphrase says the Song of Songs is the 
history of the Jewish nation from the Exodus to the coming 
of the Messiah, and the building of the third temple, and 
suits the items of the Song to the history. The companions 
of the Beloved are the Edomites and Ishmaelites, Gentiles, ete. 

For 350 years nothing further appears in the way of Jewish 
interpretation. R. Saadias, spiritual head of the Jews in 
Babylon, (892-942) gives the same general interpretation as 
the Chaldee, but changes all the details. He confesses that 
the book is a Jock, the key of which is lost. Between 1000- 
1040, the Allegorical interpretation was introduced into the 
Jewish liturgical services. (1040-1105). R. Solomon ben 
Isaac makes a comforting application of the book to the Jews 
in captivity, and carries out the details accordingly. 

1093-1168. Ibn Ezra has a commentary in three parts or 
glosses. The first part explains the work ; the second gives 
the story of a shepherd and a shepherdess ; and the third 


allegorizes it all. He says the Philosophers explain this book 
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to refer to the mysterious harmony of the universe, and to 
the union of the divine soul with the earthly body. 

1200-1250. Joseph Ibn Caspe says this book represents 
the union between the active intellect and the receptive, 
material intellect. This view was held for a long time by 
many learned Jews, until in 1350, the old theory was revived 
that it spoke of the love of Israel to their God. In the 16th 
century Abravanel taught that it spoke of Solomon and Wis- 
dom, under the figure of the Bride. All this was changed 
with Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), who introduced a new 
era in exegesis and took the literal view, which has been gen- 
erally held by the Jews since his day. 

Second, as to the Christain Allegorical interpreters: 

This system of interpretation is traced back to Origen (185 
-254). His extended commentary belongs perhaps more ex- 
actly to the typical system, for he admits the historical basis; 
but the allegorical so predominates, and his example is fol- 
lowed so largely by all allegorists, that he stands virtually 
as the Father of the School. According to Origen the char- 
acters are Christ, the Church, angels and saints in heaven, 
and believers. Heallegorizes all the particulars. This is one 
of the best specimens of this style. 

Athanasius (296-373), in his zeal for the Incarnation, says 
this book is the Jubilee Song of the Church at the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. With him the book is full of dia- 
logues between the Son of God and the human race ; some- 
times between men in general and Christ ; sometimes between 
him and his ancient people ; sometimes between him and the 
Gentile church ; sometimes between Gentiles and Jerusalem ; 
and sometimes between ministering angels and men. 

Gregory of Nyssa (331-396) makes it speak of the soul in 
spiritual union with God. Hespiritualizes every part. Je- 
rome (331-420) embraced Origen’s theory of interpretation, 
and calls the poem a nuptial or dramatic Song, on the oc- 
casion of the union of Christ with his church or the soul. 
Augustine (354-430) makes it the holy love of Christ and 
the church. The specimen of his commentary given by Gins- 
burg, is very curious, as showing Augustine’s earnestness to 
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prove from this book that the true church was in Africa 
Theodoret (386-457) defended the allegorical interpretation 
which many in his day rejected. He denounced the literal 
view as false and pernicious. With him the characters are, 
Christ, the Church, young Christians, angels, and prophets. 
Cyril of Alexandria, (390-444) went to the extreme of al- 
legory, carrying his principles, with proper consistency, into 
minute details. With him, for instance, the palanquin of 
Solomon is the Cross ; its silver legs the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, ete. 

After the 6th century the influence of the Chaldee mode of 
interpretation appears in the Christian church. Aponius, 
quoted by the venerable Bede, regards the book as describing 
what the Logos has done for the church from the beginning 
to the end of the world, and so makes it historico-prophetical, 
differing from the ancient Jewish interpretation in substi- 
tuting the Gentile for the Jewish church. Bede (673-735) 
copies Gregory, and by this book defends the “doctrines of 
grace against the Pelagians.” The Scholastics, as may well 
be believed, revelled in the book, and found in it unfathomable 
depths of mysticism. St. Bernard (1153) wrote 86 sermons 
on it and reached the end of only the second chapter. He 
claims it as teaching the Incarnation. De Lyra, a converted 
Jew, finds in it the history of the Church from the Exodus to 
Constantine. Luther (1538) makes the Bride to be the happy, 
peaceful State, under Solomon. Brightman (1600) says this 
“agrees well nigh in all things with the Revelation of St. John.” 
This is the best specimen of the Chaldaico-Christian render- 
ing. 

Ainsworth (1639) reads it as ‘‘man’s reconciliation unto 
God, peace with Christ, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Ghis- 
lerius and Cornelius a Lapide take the Bride of the Song for 
the Virgin Mary. Cocceius (1603-1699) makes it a Proph- 
etic Revelation. Hennischius (1688) finds the seven churches 


in Asia described in it. Bp. Patrick (1700) is extremely mys- 
tical, and finds in the book Solomon’s attempt to incite the 
Jews to desire the coming of the Great Shepherd. Henry 
(1710) says it is intended to draw out desires toward God. 
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Gill (1728) holds the characters to be Christ and the Church, 

and has developed this through 122 sermons. Bp. Lowth 
(1753) is mildly allegorical. He appears as the first in Eng- 
land to suggest the historical basis. Wesley (1765) said the 
literal interpretation was not decent, and it must therefore be 
an allegory. Puffendorff (1776) says the Song is written in 
hieroglyphics, and treats almost exclusively of the Sepulchre of 
Christ, his death and the communion of believers and the resur- 
rection. Hug (1813) says the ‘‘ Bridegroom is king Hezekiah 
and the book describes allegorico-politically the longing of 
Israel, after the destruction of Samaria, to be reunited with 
Judah.” Kaiser (1825) says the Bride was a new colony 
near the Jordan, and the Bridegroom was Zerubbabel, Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Stuart (1845) speaks of it as describing the 
warm and earnest desire of the Soul after God. He allegor- 
izes it all and yet seems very much afraid of it. So also with 
Stowe (1847). Hahn (1852) finds that the Bridegroom is the 
Kingdom of Israel, the Bride is Japhetic heathenism. Bur- 
rowes (1853), it is the mutual love of Christ and the Church 
as exercised in the case of individual believers. It is allegor- 
ized also in the headings to the chapters in the English Bibles. 
The American Bible gives the literal sense. 

Robinson of Cambridge held that it was simply a Topo- 
graphical Essay on the possessions of Solomon. ‘‘ The Alche- 
mists dream that under the shadow of his words Solomon 
has delineated the whole secret of the philosopher’s stone,” 
(Zickler.) 

The results of this system of interpretation are well given 
by Ginsburg (p. 101): ‘‘ This book is made to describe the 
most contradictory things. It contains the wanderings of 
the Jews, how they will ultimately fill their stomachs with 
flesh of the leviathan and the best of wines preserved in 
grapes ; and is the sanctum sanctorum of all Christian mys- 
teries. It is denounced as a love song ; and extolled as de- 
claring the Incarnation of Christ. It speaks of the meridian 
church of Africa ; and of the betrayal of the Saviour ; it con- 
tains a treatise upon the doctrine of free grace against Pela- 
gianism ; and an Aristotelian disquisition upon the functions 
39 
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of the active and passive mind. It is an apocalyptic vision ; 
a duplicate of the revelations of St. John, and records the 
scholastic mysticism of the middle ages ; it denounces Arian- 
ism ; and describes the glories of the Virgin Mary ; it treats 
of man’s reconciliation unto God and peace by Jesus Christ, 
with joy in the Holy Ghost; and teaches lewdness and corrupts 
the morals. It records the conversations of Solomon and 
Wisdom; and describes the tomb of Christ in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics ; it celebrates the nuptials of Solomon ; and gives 
us a compendium of ecclesiastical history to the Second Ad- 
vent of Christ. It records the restoration of a Jewish con- 
stitution by Zerubbabel ; and the mysteries of marriage ; it 
advocates monogamy, and encourages polygamy ; it assists 
devotion ; and excites carnal passion.” 

Secondly, as to the history of TypicaL interpretation ; and 
First, among the Jews : 

[In Ibn Ezra (1093-1168) we find the first glimpse of this 
system, though even he subordinates it to the allegorical. He 
says that so far as the meaning of the words goes they treat 
of the love of a shepherd and shepherdess, and that the King 
is a distinct person, not the Bridegroom of the poem. 

This system is found but little among the Jews so far as 
can be discovered, they either holding anciently to the alle- 
gorical or more lately to the literal interpretation. 

Among Christian commentators, Origen admits that it is the 
marriage song of Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. Abul- 
pharagius (1226-1286), Bossuet (1693), rendered it typically. 

With Lowth began in England the new era of interpreta- 
tion of the book. He held to the literal basis and the typi- 
cal meaning, though strongly inclined toward the allegorical 
mode. So it was with Percy (1764), Harman (1768), Mason 
Good (1803). They give the same general rendering of the 
type in the historical basis. Isaac Taylor says Solomon in- 
vented the characters, putting them back into the state of 
primitive simplicity. 

The Typical System is the one which is probably most 
widely received among the interpreters and teachers of this 
country. It is held rather than the purely allegorical, be- 
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cause it allows the spiritualizing of that school, and yet con- 
fesses the force of the common sense claim to a historical 
basis. 

Thirdly, as to the Lirerat interpretation; and First, 
among the Jews. Many of the Rabbins acknowledged that 
it may be held literally. A MS. of the 12th or 13th century 
holds to this system. R. Isaac Sehula (1350) acknowledges 
that many so interpreted it. Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) 
with whom began the new era of Biblical exegesis and He- 
brew literature, with his colleagues Liwe and Wolfssohn, 
though they do not wholly reject and condemn the allegorical 
interpretations, yet questioned if any of these renderings 
were right, and confined themselves to the literal sense. 

Léwesohn (1798-1821) was the first Jew to take fully the 
literal ground. He says the poem celebrates the victory of 
true and virtuous love in humble life over the temptations of 
royalty. Zunz (1832) calls it an epithalamium. R. Herx- 
heimer of Anhalt (1848), and R. Philippson of Magdeburg 
(1854), say it is to show that virtuous love is invincible, and 
can not be bought ; as is shown in the case of a shepherdess 
and Solomon, This, Ginsburg says, is the view generally 
held by the Jews now. 

Next, as to the Literalists among Christian interpreters : 
This system was started in the general movement led by 
Theodore, of Mopsuestia, against the excess of allegorical 
interpretation as applied to the whole Bible. Even at ‘that 
time so many held to this method that Gregory, of Nyssa 
(331-396), who did not hold it, was forced to contend very 
earnestly against the literal, and for the allegorical. Theo- 
dore, of Mopsuestia, (360-429) as has been said, adhered to 
the literal and obvious sense, and for this and other things 
his opinions were condemned by the Council of Constantino- 
ple. So many still held the literal view that Theodore must 
needs earnestly refute them. Michealis (1770) read the book 
literally. Jacobi (1771) held that it was intended to cele- 
brate fidelity. Hurder (1778) says it treats of true chaste 
love, and gives as the reason for the literal interpretation, that 
Solomon has never been held to be in any measure a mystic. 
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Kleuker (1780), Francis, Parkhurst, Hodgson, Ammon 
(1790), Williams (1801), Umbreit (1820), Clarke, Boothroyd, 
Ewald (1826), Dipke (1829), J. Pye Smith (1837), Noyes 
(1846), Delitzsch (1851), Meier (1854), Friederich, Hitzig 
(1855), Ginsburg (1857), are some who hold to this system of 
interpretation. This last book from which so much of the 
matter of this essay has been drawn is a sine gua non in the 
study of the Canticles. 

In the present essay the literal system of interpretation is 
entirely and heartily adopted. So much so, that it appears 
hardly proper to use the words of the Song, even by accommo- 
dation, as applying to Christ and the Church. Not even such 
liberties are to be taken with this as are taken in preach- 
ing on ‘*‘ Works and Worship” from “ A bell and a pome- 
granate ;” much less should any such a shocking thing be 
done as that recently reported from Massachussets, where a 


9? 


minister preached to a congregation of railroad officials from 
the text “‘ Peace be to (h)Is-rael” ! 

And even where the temptation to this adaptation is yielded 
to, the language of the book ought not to be used of the 
relation between Christ and the individual believer. If this 
book be an allegory it treats of the love of Christ, the Bride- 
groom and his Bride. But the individual is never spoken of as 
such ; the Church is the Bride. The individual believer is 
no more the Bride than he is the body of Christ. The indi- 
vidual is neither ; the Church is both. Conjugal affection is 
in its nature supreme and exclusive. The love of Christ to 
the believer is neither one nor the other; his love to the 
Church is both. 

Applying this language to the individual betrays one, if 
earnest, into erotic blasphemy, like that sometimes heard 
among the early Moravians and some other denominations. 

Tue Form or Tue Poem. 

This essay is not intended as an argument for any particu- 
lar form. Its bearing is rather on the principle of interpre- 
tation. The same difficulty as regards the best form is felt 
under any system of interpretation. 
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There has been a great variety in the theories of the con- 
struction of the poem, as there has been in everything else 
connected with it. Ghislerius, in the 16th century, called it 
a Drama in 5 acts. In 1549 it was translated as a series of 
Ballads. In 1596, it was given as 6 Eclogues. Gregory Naz- 
ianzen calls it a Dramatic Marriage Song ; Patrick calls it a 
Pastoral Eclogue; Lowth, an Epithalamium; Michealis, a con- 
tinued Love Song ; Bossuet, a Drama in 7 parts. Taylor di- 
vides it into 6 parts. Meier says it is Lyrical ; that it has 18 
stanzas, each having three divisions; each of these has 12 ver- 
ses or lines, and each of these 2 accented syllables. (Brit. 
Quar. Rev. 1855: 308.) 

The best form to give it is that of the Dramatic Idy], some- 
what, in its nature, like the Mask of Comus. There is no 
climax as in the true drama, and yet the variety of speakers 
gives it the dramatic air. It does not speak ofa marriage, 
80 itis not an epithalamium. It does not speak of the time 
after marriage, as we see from the separations which abound 
in it. 

The rendering which Ginsburg gives to the plot is by far 
the smoothest and most consistent. It is briefly this : 

There was a family in Shulem, consisting of mother, sons, 
and a daughter. This daughter became betrothed to a young 
shepherd. On one occasion, when entering a garden, she 
accidently came into the presence of King Solomon, who hap- 
pened to be on a summer visit to that neighborhood. Struck 
with her: beauty he conducted her to his tent, and there with 
alluring flatteries and promises endeavored to gain her affec- 
tions, but without effect. Taking her to his capital he hoped 
to dazzle her with his splendor, but in vain. Strong, virtu- 
ous love conquered the strongest temptations. 

This plot is given, not as the only one which can be con- 
sistently formed, but as the one which meets all the require- 
ments most satisfactorily. Some such plot must be at the 
foundation of all literal or typical interpretation. The alle- 
gorical method allows any even the wildest imaginary plot. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE ALLEGORICAL INTER- 
PRETATION, 

This claims that the mutual love of the Lord and the 
Church is represented by the language of human affection. 

First, the arguments for this interpretation, and while we 
find many. who tacitly assume this to be the only interpreta- 
tion, the following are all the reasons given for it, which we 
find in a somewhat extended search. 

1. The first and most general is that it is an allegory, be- 
cause it is found in the Canon. Expressed by the question 
of the startled questioner: ‘If this does not speak of Christ 
and the Church, why is it putin the Bible ?” This the great 
argument is at best only negative. It supposes that human 
love and virtue are not worthy of being put into the Canon. 
Why not love as well as grief? Mason Good says, that con- 
sidered simply in reference to tenderness, deference, modesty 
and fidelity, these Songs are worthy of a place in the Scrip- 
tures. Stowe says that such a passion, so strong and uni- 
versal, and in its purity so intimately connected with human 
life and happiness, ought to have a place in the Canon. If 
men have perverted it, that is no reason why it should be 
rejected. 

Moreover, this does not treat so much of love as of virtue. 
So much the more reason was there for the maintainance of 


the existence of virtue in woman, when, according to almost 


universal public opinion, she was lacking in it. 

Besides this, the beauty and purity of the poem must be 
borne in mind, for in the proper translation and from the 
oriental stand-point, there is nothing gross about it. And 
the fact that Solomon was its author ; that it recommends 
monogamy (which Solomon, by the way, must have admired 
from very far off) ; that it teaches the reward of fidelity and 
constancy, and that love can not be bought or destroyed ; and 
describes the pleasures of virtuous love, are reasons enough 
for its admission to the Canon. It would be more wonderful 
if there were no book on such themes. 

In the Proverbs, also, how much there is concerning the 
felicities and infelicities of married life. The warrant for its 
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presence may be found in such passages as many in the Pro- 
verbs and the 45th and 72d Psalms, 

Perhaps as strong a statement as any of this negative 
argument is that of Isaac Taylor, who says the presence of 
the book in the Canon is justified by the undoubtedly relig- 
ious purposes it has served in giving animation, depth, inten- 
sity and warmest tone to the devout meditations of thousands 
of the most devout and purest minds. But this proves too 
much. It would defend placing Rouse’s Psalms and Sternhold 
and Hopkin’s hymns in the Canon. And Taylor himself ac- 
knowledges that, taken literally, the book has the same negative 
theistic character as that which belongs to the book of Esther. 

2. Another argument for the Allegorical interpretation is 
that this system has been handed down by Jewish tradition. 
Much stress is laid on this. But the fact is that we can not 
trace Jewish tradition to a time nearer than from 1300 to 
1500 years after the time the book was written, and even then 
we have to go through a period given to allegorizing even what 
all now accept as literal; allegorizing even the horns on the 
Hebrew letters. The Fathers ran eagerly after mysticism. 
Beyond them Jewish traditions are lost. And what value 
belongs to this argument may be judged from the fact that 
now the Jews interpret the book literally. 

3. Another claim rests on the fact that this same imagery 
of human affection is used in other parts of the Bible con- 
cerning God and his people. To this, it may be said, this 
only shows what might have been. It does not show conclu- 
sively what is. In other places we are always told what such 
imagery means, here we have no hint. 

And again, the relation between Jehovah and Israel is never 
represented before Solomon’s time by the relation of husband 
and wife. The passages in which the Bible speaks of Israel 
going whoring after other gods, refers not to spiritual or figu- 
rative adultery, but to the real, carnal crime committed in 
their lustful orgies. But even if this use of the imagery be 
admitted here, there is too much of it. Beside this, Jeho- 
rah and Israel are never spoken of as lovers before marriage, 
and there is not in all this book one sign of married life. 
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Jehovah, in the Bible, is the holy Governor, and his holy 
conduct is illustrated in these figures. Here, there are only 
lovers and maidens, personal beauty, passion, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, embracing, gardens, fields and flocks, etc., as in 
erotic poetry (Noyes, 146). Here, too, there is equality of 
the persons commonly called the Bride and the Bridegroom. 
And finally, such language as this is never used afterwards 
to illustrate this relation. 

4. It is said that Solomon married a Gentile wife, and that 
Christ espoused a Gentile church. On the other hand it is 
said that this must be an allegory, because it can not apply 
literally to Solomon and his wife. It is said that kingdoms 
and cities are spoken of as women, and the Church is called 
a bride, therefore this must be an allegory. And also that 
‘* Marriage is in itself an allegory.” The answer to all this 
is that such proof proves too much. It proves every Israelite 
and Gentile marriage an allegory. It proves that everything 
is an allegory which the interpreter does not understand. It 
makes Jerusalem and Mount Sinai allegories. But, what is 
most important of all, this book itself gives nowhere any 

yarrant for any such an interpretation, while in all other 
cases the allegory is evident and expressed. 

5. It is claimed that in this book is the origin of the name 
Bridegroom, which John the Baptist applies to Christ ; but 
this is not proved. And if it were true, it would be more 
fully developed. 

6. Another very strong argument urged, especially by 
oriental scholars, is that Eastern religionists use amatory 
poems to set forth religious ideas. But Noyes very justly 
says, that in all poems which are thus used, the Supreme 
Being is introduced as an object of worship. They are not 
simply erotic. 

Furthermore, the original design of Eastern poems is not 
certainly, and evidently, and always religious. The Persian 
Hafiz wrote in the 14th century; this religious interpretation 
has only lately been given to his poems. There is no evidence 
that Hafiz attached religious ideas to his poems ; most of them 
relate to love, and even his most enthusiastic commentators 
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admit that some are literal. Before love songs can be alle- 
gorized there must be some warrant for the interpretation 
slfown in the poem or writer. When that is done, such poems 
become unlike the Canticles, for there is no such hint in this 
book, or in Solomon’s writings. ‘‘ We might as well allow 
the singing of Dr. Watts’ version of the Canticles to be an 
argument for their original design, as to admit the singing of 
the mystic dervishes to be an evidence of the original design 
of their hymns.” (Noyes.) 

The same interpretation can be put upon Anacreon, or 
Horace, or Theocritus. 

Then, again, the Persian, Mohammedan, Indian and Hindu 
pantheistic religions and philosophies are wholly unlike the 
Jewish ; their very symbols are indecent. Pantheism tends 
to extravagant intimate personal address, because the divine 
personality is vague and indefinite. But Jewish Monotheism 
would count such language blasphemy. 

If the Bridegroom be Jehovah, would Solomon ever have 
dared to use his own name for God, or for the Messiah? There 
is no such mysticism as this implies in any other Jewish 
writer or writing of Bible times. Above all, Solomon was 
no such mystic. 

7. It is said that this must be an allegory because, if trans- 
lated literally, the language is improper and indecent. The 
indecency will all disappear in the proper translation, and the 
improprieties in the correct reading of the plot and de- 
sign, But suppose it be indecent. If this language be im- 
proper when put into the mouths of human lovers, is it not 
blasphemous when referred to Christ ? Some of it can not 
be read as if spoken by Christ without a sense of its shock- 
ing impropriety. This, so far from sustaining the allegorical 
system of interpretation, is one of the strongest reasons 
against it. 

8. Bishop Patrick says it is an allegory because Ezra ac- 
eepted it ; then all the Old Testament history must be alle- 
gorical, just as so many of the early Fathers made it. 

9. It is claimed that if this be not an allegory, then it is 
the only book in the Bible which is not of a religious cast. 
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In reply we ask, Is it not religious to teach virtue ? and are 
there not other books of equal length, as Ruth and Esther, 
which do not teach religion more directly ? 

10. Again it is said that it is not like any other part of the 
sible, if it be not an allegory. The answer is, that it is not 
like any other part of the Bible 
any key or interpretation. 


, if it be an allegory without 

Stuart says the Jews would not admit anything merely 
amatory in their sacred writings. But the question comes, 
whether Stuart or the Jews are the best authority on this 
point ? for they do admit this book with this intepretation. 
Stuart shrinks from connecting amatory writing with devo- 
tion. But that is the fault of the allegorizers. Read it liter- 
ally and there is no need of any such connection. 

He supposes that this book was written for the Pietists, 
Essenes, the Baxters and Thomas a Kempises among the 
Jews. If this be so, it is the first and only sign of Solomon’s 
sympathy with that class. 

11. And, finally, ‘‘ the interior consciousness evolves” the 
fact that it is anallegory. Answer: ‘‘The interior con- 


sciousness evolves ” also the fact that it is not an allegory. 


Secondly, the arguments against this interpretation. Be- 
sides the evidence already adduced, under the first head, it 
may be said that the great objection is that there is no re- 
vealed mention of a subject which can be used in an allegory ; 
nor any, even the remotest, hints outside of some Hebrew 
puns that it is an allegory. 

The book never refers to spiritual things. It is never re- 
ferred to in the New Testament If it referred to Christ and 
the Church, it is incomprehensible that Paul should never 
have quoted it. Laboring as he did to find language strong 
enough to express the love of the head of the Church, it is 
inconceivable, if this book referred to that very subject, that 
he could have passed it by. And we have but to insert some 
of the earnest passages into the writings of Paul concerning 
the Church, or of John concerning the individual, to see how 
improper is the allegorical plan of interpretation. Then, too, 
the character which the Allegorists say means the Church, is 
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nobler, and purer, and more virtuous, than he who stands as 
their image of Christ. 

As Zickler (Lange’s Com. p. 40) has well said: “There is 
to be added the suspicious circumstance that in every other 
instance in which the figurative language of the Old Testa- 
ment symbolizes the relation of Jehovah to Israel as a mar- 
riage or betrothal, it is the bride that is represented in the 
least favorable light, whilst in the Song of Solomon the pre- 
cise opposite is the case.” 

Moreover, there is no doctrine dependent on this interpre- 
tation, nor can we use it to prove anything spiritual. Canti- 
cles is not a book of proof-texts. 

Then, again, the immeasurable diversity of the results ar- 
rived at is an argument against this system. No settled exe- 


gesis can ever be reached, if allegorizing be allowed. Every one 
is free to make the wildest guesses. And the greater the in- 
genuity the more evident is the unsoundness of the principle. 


Clarke says he could make anything of it he chose. He could 
find Arminianism as well as Gregory could find Anti-Pelagi- 
anism. And who shall forbid any man drawing from it chem- 
istry or civil engineering, as has been done. Every man finds 
his own theory supported by it. 

And no allegorizer ever draws from it any greater doctrine 
than that God loves the Church. And to those who say, 
Why so much on human love? we say, Why a whole book 
on this one fact so abundantly revealed elsewhere? You must 
either draw from it the one bald fact, which in no measure 
depends on this book, or you must go into details which are 
revolting and can never be allowed. 

Then again, if this be a spiritual allegory, the spirituality 
is far too high for Solomon. And Solomon was anything but 
amystic. His philosophy as it appears in Ecclesiastes was 
Indifferentism. Or take Solomon’s idea of devotion; it is 
wholly out of the line of this book. Imagine the King—and 
do it with all reverence—imagine the king going from the 
temple, where he had offered that sublime prayer of dedica- 
tion, and beginning his private devotion or a religious hymn 
with these words: ‘‘ Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
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mouth !” There is nowhere else in Solomon any evidence of 
any such knowledge on religious subjects. It requires more 
of an effort to believe that he could conceal it if he had it 
than to believe that he did not possess it. 

However Solomon may have been a type of Christ by rea- 
son of his glory and sovereignty, neither Solomon nor any one 
else would ever have taken him as a pattern to show forth the 
pure love of Christ to the Church. And of all persons in the 
world Solomon would seem the last to be selected by inspira- 
tion to tell about pure, single-hearted, spiritual love. 

Moreover, all attempts to carry out the allegory have sig- 
nally failed, especially when applied to individual experience, 
which is the end of use in an allegory. Reading them, one 
feels-that they are good as guesses, but very poor as declaring 
the truth. 

It is clear that the subject is love ; and the only safe rule 
of interpretation is to take the obvious usual sense of the 
words until we are told of another. As Zéckler well says of 
the allegorical interpretation: “ It disregards the needs of the 
people of God under the Old Testament. It must be as- 
sumed that Canticles, like every other book of Scripture, 
had its special adaptation to the wants of those for whom it 
was immediately prepared. Now if it contained the myste- 
ries whieh allegorical interpreters find hidden under its lan- 
guage, it must have been to its earliest readers a sealed book,” 
(p. 21.) Nor, it may be added, is there the least sign about 
it that it is intended as a prediction. 

If Solomon wrote this as an allegory, he was more than on 
a level with the most devout Christian. If he wrote “ wiser 
than he knew,” there must have been some hint of a clue to 
the hidden meaning. 

It is against any fair use of language to make this an 
allegory. An allegory is a comparison. Here it is all com- 
parison and nothing compared. It is all illustration and 
nothing illustrated. 

It can be allegorized only by forcing its meaning. It has 
been so treated in every age, because, when once the thought 
of this interpretation had entered the mind, there was nothing 
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to guide or hinder, but rather everything to urge on, to all 
manner of curious speculations, 

And finally, as Delitzsch urges, the allegorical interpreta- 
tion demands too sudden and complete a development of 
spiritual or Messianic ideas. It is against the true historical 
development of doctrine or knowledge. Here is one man rising 
immeasurably above himself and his age, and above all suc- 
ceeding ages, and developing in a unique poem truths and 
thoughts in a fullness which no other inspired writer has 
reached. 

THe WARRANT FOR ITs PRESENCE IN THE CANON. 

Here the question may arise, If this book have no such al- 


legorical meaning, why is it in the Canon? The question 


has already been somewhat fully answered. 

The great reason is, that it records the triumph of virtue 
in woman. And when we see what the popular estimate of 
woman was, especially after such examples as Potiphar’s 
wife and the frail Bathsheba, it may well be deemed a task 


worthy the pen of Solomon, and worthy a place in the Canon, 
to show the virtue and the constancy of woman, and the 
power of pure love. This is the counterpart of Joseph’s his- 
tory, and a poem which must have had its effect in elevating 
woman at a time most needed, and among a people who de- 
graded her in every thought. This is an all-sufficient expla- 
nation, and the book when rightly read appears worthy of 
the inspiration of Him who made man in his own image, 
male and female, and who knows that the degradation of the 
woman is the degradation of the race. 

TRANSLATION. 

In few parts of the Bible is the propriety of a new transla- 
tion more evident than in this. It can be and has been s0 
translated that the indelicacies and improprieties disappear. 
It may truly be questioned whether there is any place in the 
Canon for such a translation as that of the English Bible. 
And yet, even that judged by the modern standard, appears 
much worse than the same when judged by an older. 

Clarke’s Commentary has an old version of the 14th cen- 
tury, probably the first made into English. This is balder 
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than the modern. Taylor, in Fragments additional to Cal- 
met, has a good paraphrase illustrated by valuable cuts. Hor- 
ner, in the Meth. Quar. Rev., 1862, Mason Good, Stowe, 
Bib. Rep. 1847, have translations more or less full. Noyes 
has perhaps the best English version. Ginsburg’s would be 
the best if it were a little more poetic in its diction. 

THE QUESTION OF INDELICACY. 

1. It should always be borne in mind that the poem is Ori- 
ental, and the customs of the Oriental world in dress and 
speech are providentially so well preserved that we can see and 
understand to-day much that would be otherwise inexplicable. 
Any one looking at pictures of oriental dress will see that 
such allusions as those, for instance, to the breasts, are no 
more improper than to the neck or cheek, and indeed not 
so much so to the Orientals. And any one, on going into 
modern Occidental society when the females are in “ full 
dress” would say that there was nothing in Eastern customs of 
speech to which exception should be taken on this score. 

2. As to references to the other parts of the body not ex- 
posed by Oriental dress, the great majority of authorities 
make it evident that they are to be taken as referring to the 
dress. The dress is certainly spoken of in some places, where 
it would not be indelicate to speak of the part covered. And 
s0 we should say the dress is meant when those parts are 
spoken of which Eastern customs demand should be concealed. 
Some of the imagery and comparisons make ridiculous non- 
sense if referred to the body itself. The plates and explana- 
tions in Calmet make this very plain. 

3. Beside this, we have the following from one of the 
leading missionaries of Syria: ‘‘As to the expressions in 
Solomon’s song v, 14, vii, 1; they are simply strong oriental- 
isms. Arabic poetry is full of such expressions, and they are 
sung by minstrels, in the coffee-houses, and in private houses, 
at weddings, feasts, etc. Singing men and singing women 
know hundreds of such phrases by heart, and the people 
listen to them with the most imperturbable gravity. The 
greatest living Arabic poet, Nasif el Yazijy, in describing 
women, speaks of every part of the body, from head to foot, 
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just as a fancier of fine horses would speak of all the fine 
points in a graceful Arab mare. The true Orientals, from the 
times of Solomon to our own times, have none of that deli- 
cacy or hesitation in speaking of such matters which charac- 
terizes the Western nations, and par excellence the Americans, 
The passion, ardent admiration, longing, minute description 
of the physical features and beauties of the beloved, are all 
every-day commonplaces in the poetry of the East. It does 
not seem to strike the people as indelicate or out of place. 
Arab women speak of such matters in the presence of men 
without a blush. All these things borne in mind will aid one 
in understanding the poetical parts of the Scriptures. We 
have heard Dr. Van Dyck express the same opinion with re- 
gard to this subject.” 


LITERATURE. 
A few words in closing on the literature of the subject. 
It is said that this book has been translated and com- 
mented on more than any other book in the Bible. For ex- 
ample: Rosenmiiller is said to have twenty folio pages filled 


with simply a list of writers on this subject. McClintock 
and Strong’s Dictionary has a list running through 3 or 4 col- 
umns. A most valuable collection of specimens of transla- 
tion and comment is in Ginsburg, from which the article in 
Smith’s Bib. Dict. is largely drawn, and to which we desire 
again to express our own indebtedness. Clarke is valuable as 
containing a translation of the Chaldee Targum, the great 
stand-by for allegorists; and the Gitago-vinda, the great 
specimen of Oriental, religious, amatory, mystical poetry. 

Besides the authorities cited in McClintock and Strong’s 
Dict. reference may be made to articles in the Bib. Repos. 
1847; Meth. Quar. 1862 ; Princeton Rev. 1854 ; New England- 
er, 1861 ; Ch. Spect.1 Vol. ; Bib. Repert. 1849; Amer. Quar. 
Rev. V. 22; Brit. Quar. Rev. 1855. 

Finally, In this essay the writer desires to make no claim 
to originality. Much will be recognized as second-hand, With 
this as with every subject which has been extensively written 
on, it will be found that the more one reads, the more it ap- 
pears as if there never had been any originality ; as if every 
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body had thought of everything before it had occurred to any 
body else. Even when one has from studyjor thought evolved 
any matter which was new to him at least, he has been pretty 
certain on wider reading to find the same thought expressed 
perhaps a century ago. 


Arr. IIl.—PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND THE 19ra CENTURY. 
By E. H. Gruuett, D.D., New York. 

TxHeE recent Council of the Vatican marks a crisis in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. That Church has 
been profoundly agitated by its discussions, and its constitu- 
tion has been essentially modified by the formal sanction 
which the dogma of Papal Infallibility has received. 

A Protestant critic will of course form his own judgment 


of it on independent grounds, but he will not overlook the 
diverse and radically incongruous representations of it which 


have emanated from the two parties of which it was com- 
posed. These parties are at issue on fundamental points. 
One sees in the Council all that is grand, venerable and im- 
posing, and elaborately eulogizes its sanctity, its conclusions, 
and even the freedom of its discussions. The other—veiling 
its criticisms under more or less respectful phraseology—sees 
in its decrees simply a Jesuit triumph, an authoritative sup- 
pression of much of that local freedom and autonomy which 
the Church had hitherto measurably enjoyed, the consumma- 
tion of those ambitious schemes, long cherished, by which the 
Pope becomes an autocrat, and establishes his own supremacy 
not only over General Councils, but the free thought of the 
world, 

By the latter it is claimed—and this is no new thing in the 
history of Councils—that the formal decision reached was a 
foregone conclusion—that the Council was studiously com- 
posed, not to say packed and controlled, so as to secure its 
endorsement—that the preponderance of Italian bishops, as- 
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sured by the very locality of the Council, precluded from the 
first any conclusions not acceptable to the Pope, to whom his 
Italians were blindly devoted, and that with the decided ma- 
jority, voting in solid mass at Jesuit dictation, reason, argu- 
ment and justice, though finding partial and limited expres- 
sion from the lips of the minority, were of no avail, If they 
feel that they must perforce accept the Council’s decision, 
they aim so to interpret and define it as to strip it as far as 
possible of its innovating character, and make it a matter 
which uninitiated laymen are not expected to understand, 
and with which they need not intermeddle. 

Which representation is best entitled to respect and confi- 
dence does not admit of doubt. The presumption is alto- 
gether on the side of the minority whether we regard their 
character, scholarship, mental independence, and perhaps we 
should add piety, or the fact that in the advocacy of their 
views they could have no selfish aggrandizement in prospect, 
but risked at once what possessions or favors they still en- 
joyed. Their testimony is, of the two, less open to impeach- 
ment. Their sincerity is evinced by the attitude which they 
necessarily took in withstanding the pressure of powerful in- 
fluences and the frowns of high authority. 

Yet no one, acquainted generally with the facts of the 
case, will be fully satisfied with the representations of the 
minority. They were not in circumstances to speak forth all 
they thought or felt. They were awed by the prestige of the 
papacy. They had to incur the risk of having their own 
reputation for orthodoxy suspected. They were predisposed 
to speak as gently and reverently as possible of all that 
concerned ‘‘Holy Mother Church.” Rising to a higher 
and more impartial point of view than that which they occu- 
pied, we are warranted in asserting that the Council was con- 
voked in the exclusive interest of the Papacy and the Jesuit 
party, with which it has become so closely allied, not to say, 
identified. It was convened at Rome, under the eye of the 
Pope, where all papal influences might be brought to bear 
upon it, to mould it at will—at Rome, where till recently no 
General Council has been convoked for centuries, for the very 
40 
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reason that Emperors, Kings and prelates knew that no 
council held there could be expected to be exempt from the 
tyrannic dictation of the Papacy or the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of Italian bishops, voting like automatons subject 
to a single will. Measures were taken beforehand—carefully 
devised and shrewdly executed—to place the issue of the 
Council beyond all doubt. Freedom of speech was allowed 
just so far as necessary to avoid intolerable scandal, but it 
was freedom under restrictions. It was a caged freedom sharply 
watched, and doomed to be repressed if it threatened to pass 
its limits. Some bold words were uttered, but in General 
Councils this has been a matter of course, a thing to be ex- 
pected. Men have been imprisoned, suspected of heresy, 
harshly treated if not burned, for uttering sentiments less 
obnoxious or radical than such as found expression in the 
Councils of Constance, Basle and Trent. Such expression 
was simply the safety valve which it would have been danger- 
ous, if not fatal, violently to close. And it might well be 
tolerated now in a General Council, in which the Church at 
large surrenders henceforth its liberty forever, and for the 
last time in its history speaks as entitled to a voice in defining 
what henceforth is committed in trust to Papal Infallibility. 
A dying testimony is entitled to some privilege. 

But what are the merits of that Dogma for the sanction of 
which such questionable methods have been employed? On 
this question the Council itself is sharply divided. Some, who 
would relieve the difficulty of scrupulous minds, maintain 
that the dogma is nothing new; the ancient belief of the 
Church is simply defined by the highest authority. They go 
back to Bellarmine, quoting him as saying “ the Pontiff, when 
he teaches ‘the universal church, can not err either in his de- 
crees of faith or in moral precepts which are binding on the 
whole church, and in such things as are necessary to salva- 
good or evil.” The 





tion, and in themselves—or essentially 
Pope is considered as sustaining two characters, that of uni- 
versal teacher, and that which belongs to him as an individ- 
ual. As aman he may err, but as a Pope he can noterr. In 
his private opinions, so far from being infallible, he may fall 
into grave error, he may give gross scandal. But let him 
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speak ex cathedra, and thenceforth every word is the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and from his decision there is no 
appeal. 

The dogma is derived from a misinterpretation and mis- 
application of the words addressed by Christ to Peter, and 
no little art has been employed to make it harmonize with in- 
disputable facts, not particularly complimentary to the char- 
acter of many of the Popes themselves. It is freely admitted 
that they are subject to human weakness as men, and yet, 
at any moment, from blundering in politics or finance, or 
committing mistakes which would impeach the judgment or 
common-sense of those who commit them, they pass, by as- 
suming the ex cathedra style, to an “‘indefectability”” which 
places them at least on a level of authority with him that 

“spake as never man spake.” 

It might seem that the project of convening from different 
lands and continents a council of dignified and learned men, 
to define and sanction sucha paradox as a dogma of the 
church, was an insult to human reason, as well as a travesty 
of Scripture too gross to bear enunciation in the light of the 
nineteenth century. We might suppose that even men who 
had been educated to depreciate human reason, and almost 
to believe a thing “‘ because impossible,” would resent it. But 
the full measure of human credulity in the Church of Rome 
seems to be determined by the necessities of its policy, and 
under its theory of unity the party which commands the pre- 
ponderating influence may impose what it will, and by all the 
terms of anathema and heretical infamy enforce its accept- 
ance. The experiment is not novel or unprecedented. Even 
the reception of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception— 
to go no further back—shows clearly enough what may safely 
be attempted, and how far it is safe to presume on the un- 
questioning faith of men who are trained to surrender reason 
to prescriptive authority. 

And the time had come, when, in the view of the prevail- 
ing party in the church, its policy was to be moulded to the 
emergency. For more than 300 years no General Council 
had been convened. The 


It was not safe to convene one. 
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interests of the Papacy forbade it. Gallicanism had some 
vitality left, and Gallicanism has long been unspeakably odi- 
ous at Rome. Kings and prelates, with national and patri- 
otic sympathies, were not prepared to sacrifice local freedom 
and autonomy altogether, at the dictation of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. Only narrowly did the Church escape the convulsions 
and anarchy threatened by the Council of Trent. It was im- 
possible for prelates and bishops to meet in council, and not 
attach, in spite of papal assumptions, a paramount impor- 
tance to their owndecisions. Hence, again and again, we see 
the unrelenting antagonism evinced by the Popes to those as- 
semblages which might give expression—to the prejudice of 
pontifical claims—to the voice of the Church, with something 
of independence in its tone. 

Should the Church then, at the dictation of Rome, dispense 
altogether with general councils ? By no means! But the 
danger which they threatened must be obviated. How? 
Plainly by securing first the immunity and security of what 
the Popes claimed as their prerogative. This prerogative 
must be elevated above all question or discussion. It must 
not be controverted. Give to Rome the exclusive right of final 
appeal, and she may make good use of councils for her own 
interests. Let her occupy such a relation to them that she has 
nothing to fear at their hands, and she will be able to make 
them do her service in the time of need. This—as we read 
her policy—is what she has now accomplished by means of 
the new dogma. 

There was a plausible pretence for this in the fact that long 
pending controversies in the Church itself demanded to be 
brought to an issue. For centuries it has been in many 
quarters an open question where the vaunted “ infallibility” 
resided, or what was to be accounted the court of final appeal 
The cardinals of Gregory XII appealed from him to a coun- 
cil. Similar appeals have repeatedly been made from Popes 

to councils. The Council of Constance, like that of Pisa before 
it, and that of Basle after it, elevated its authority over the 
Papacy itself, and sat in judgment on Pontiffs from whom its 
members had received what dignities they possessed. Even 
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the Council of Trent, largely under imperial influence, was 
little disposed to submit to those instructions of the ‘‘Holy 
Ghost ”’ that came to them in the Pope’s ‘** mail-bag,” and 
successive occupants of the papal throne dreaded the meas- 
ures of the Council more than they did the presence of Alva’s 
army or the heresy of Lutheran soldiers to whom they had 
recourse to repel their more orthodox foes. This state of 
things could not last. So long as it endured, general councils 
were to be dreaded more than war or pestilence. 

Nor was this all. There was no prescriptive rule deter- 
mining when, how, or by whom general councils should be 
convoked. Usage was strangely various. Emperors, parlia- 
ments, cardinals and popes, had convoked them in turn, The 
Council of Pisa was convoked by cardinals with a view to 
supplant the Pontiff to whom they were indebted for their dig- 
nities, and to whom they had sworn allegiance. The Council 
of Constance—if John XXIII was not legitimate Pope, and 
the Council as we know deposed him—was convoked by the 
Emperor, who forced the trembling “‘ Pontiff,” to overcome 
his reluctance and call together his own judges. The Coun- 
cil of Trent was convoked by the Pope alone, who acted upon 
his own authority to spite the Emperor. Such diversities of 
usage were exceedingly inconvenient. They were in fact in- 
tolerable, if the Papacy was to continue to enjoy security and 
respect, and yet avail itself of the aid of general councils. 
Hence the shrewd politicians of Rome, under the pressure of 
a necessity which compels the church to face the actualities 
of its position, fall back on the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
as the only method by which the peace and unity of the 
Church can be assured, and vexed questions that have too 
long occasioned disturbance can be put to rest. 

Moreover, there can be no question that the new dogma is 
the fitting, we might almost say the logical, supplement of 
what has gone before. One claim after another has been put 
forth by the Papacy; one power after another has been as- 
sumed as its prerogative, for the maintenance of which there 
was no adequate security until all were enshrined or embod- 
ied in the highest claim of all. Only when he “sits in the 
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temple of God, showing himself that he is God,” can that 
‘¢Mystery of iniquity,” which prophecy has photographed, 
fitly assume all that power over the spiritual and invisible 
réalm, by which in the utterance of absolution and anathema 
he presumes to hold ‘‘ the keys of death and of hell.” We 
may criticise, or condemn, or repudiate as a blasphemous 
paradox this dogma of Papal infallibility, but it is the cap- 
stone—the fitting capstone—of a structure built up slowly 
but steadily out of Papal assumptions, credulously or weakly 
conceded. It crowns most appropriately bulls of crusade and 
indulgencies, depositions of sovereigns, absolutions from 
oaths, despotic control of priests and bishops, authoritative 
dictations and prohibitions which invade the very sanctuary 
of the soul, and force the conscience to sacrilege against its 
holiest convictions. 

We can not accept altogether, or without grave qualifica- 
tion, the view of ‘‘ Janus,” which represents the False Decre- 
tals of the ninth century, as so powerfully effective in per- 
versely transforming the organization of the church and ag- 
grandizing the Papacy. The tendencies had been long oper- 
ative, which—decretals or no decretals—were inevitably work- 
ing out the result to which they most significantly pointed. 
The early centuries were not so free from that leaven of a 


later period as ‘ 


‘Janus ” would represent. Even in the days 
of the Apostles it could be said ‘the mystery of iniquity 
doth already work.” We might almost say with reference to 
the visible Church at that period, 

The young disease that must subdue at length, 

Grew with its growth and strengthened with its strength. 

The Papal system has had, more or less interrupted, some- 

thing of a logical development, but until now it has remained 


in some respects incomplete. 
Stripped of all that rhetorical embellishment with which 
the eulogists of the Papacy are fond of overloading it, its 


steady and continuous development possesses a peculiar at- 
traction for those who are disposed to study the growth of 
institutions, or their relation to each successive age. The 
‘undeveloped oak was once folded in the acern, and the elab+ 
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orate system of the Papacy once existed only in germ. An 
ambitious prelate occupies a post associated historically with 
the exercise of imperial prerogatives. No civil suprem- 
acy overshadows him, while he seems to inherit, as sole claim- 
ant, the prestige of such authority and respect as had be- 
longed to a metropolitan sphere, rather than to the person by 
whom it was filled. At first he is simply the most eminent 
among his peers. Soon he is summoned to arbitrate between 
them, or give his judgment in matters of dispute. At 
length he claims the right to adjudicate upon controverted 
questions, or summon rivals or contending parties before his 
own court. With kings he finds it profitable to enter into 
alliance, for each party can give what the other wants. As- 
suming to himself the supervision of the whole visible chureh 
he sends forth delegates and legates, clothed with his own au- 
thority, and introduces to distant lands the prestige of his 
name. 

And now there is an array of precedents of which he may 
avail himself. Where power exists it will have its parasites, 
only too ready to cull the past for authorities, modelled for 
the emergency, to warrant new aggression. 

Meanwhile, availing himself of his conceded supremacy in 
the realm of dogma, he makes each new interpretation 01 
definition subservient to his designs. It takes its fitting 
place in a scheme which accords with his own aggrandizement. 
He can smite with anathema; he can absolve from oaths, 
Mere mortal vengeance leaves its victim at the grave; his fol- 
lows him beyond, All the terrors which superstition has 
devised or trembled at, culminate in the assumption that he 


can open or shut its prison door on the departed spirit. Even 
kings may tremble when the sword of steel clashes and is 


shivered against one that pierces soul and body alike. Thus 
a dominion is established and extended which has no parallel 
in all secular history. It begins in feebleness. It expands 
till it becomes defiant, irresistible. It has gained an empire 
that it must keep, and it is not strange that it should employ 
art to secure, kindred to those used to effect, its conquest. 

It is true the advance of papal power and assumption has 
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not been always uniform. Sometimes there has been retro- 
gression, at least for a short period. But no ideal of the past 
has been lost. The ambitious dreams of a Hildebrand do not 
perish with him. If some feebler successor for a time grasps 
the sceptre, the occasion will come when it shall fall into 
abler, if not worthier hands. Old schemes of aggrandizement 
shall be revived, or new ones projected. The very post which 
the Pontiff occupies seems to transform him. He belongs to 
a dynasty and inherits its policy; he becomes its creature. 
Self-interest forbids him to surrender one of its prerogatives, 
or if by some strong hand it is wrested away, the occasion will 
soon offer—in collision with a feebler antagonist—for its re- 
covery. 

Thus Rome has grown up from feeble beginnings ; yet it 
has outlived cities, and nations, and empires. Material Rome 
itself has crumbled under the eyes of the Pontiffs, till scarcely 
a vestige of its earlier identity is left ; but Rome, as embody- 
ing the ideal of the Papacy, has only just laid the capstone 
of a structure, which, more deliberately reared than the old 
medieval cathedrals, has only just assumed its full and com- 
plete proportions. 


But the work is now finished. The new dogma has per- 
fected its symmetry, and completed what had long been lack- 


, 


ing. According to ‘‘ Janus”—and we do not quote his senti- 
ment to controvert it—layer after layer of false decretals, 
fictitious precedents, assumptions and forgeries, prepared the 
way for the crowning infamy of a dogma which reduces the 
church to the iron unity of despotism, lorded over by a will 
which is invested with superhuman authority, and from which 
there is no appeal. That principle which Jesuitism inaugu- 
rated, and by means of which it grasped—almost successfully 
—at universal dominion, is now incorporated in the Papacy 
itself. It makes the Church a Jesuit institution. It subor- 
dinates all the machinery of it to a single will. It proscribes 
local freedom. It annihilates, as far as possible, private 
judgment. It supersedes the authority and suppresses the 
independence of general councils. It concentrates at Rome 
all authority, and elevates the Pontiff to an autocratic do- 
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minion more complete and comprehensive than any of which 
mere worldly rulers have ever dared to dream. 

And here the question meets us, how does the new dogma 
affect the attitude in which the Church of Rome stands to- 
ward the nations, as well as theage ? It endorses, as a matter 
of course, the last Papal Encyclical. If it did no more, the 
question might readily be answered. That Encyclical is true 
to that obnoxious policy which has for centuries made the 
Papacy the friend and ally of absolutism under its varied 
forms. In the Syllabus, for which Pope and Council are like 
sponsors, we meet with several articles which assert the para- 
mount claims of the Church to the prejudice of civil freedom 
and national independence. No State may have any system 
of education which is not subjected to the supervision and 
control of the priesthood. The Church is to be left unmo- 
lested to pursue its own policy, or is even to be sustained 
by the State in pursuing it, while it may claim, to the exclu- 
sion of all other bodies, the patronage and support of the 
civil power. By force of the new dogma, all these claims and 
assumptions are endorsed, and the entire energy of the 
Church is pledged to make them effective. But they can not 
be made effective without coming into fatal collision with the 
fundamental principles on which such a government as ours, 
and on which all free governments, are based. There can be 
no possible compromise between the two antagonistic forces. 
If one goes up the other must go down, If one is established 
the other must be overthrown. The monarchs of Europe 
might have their own reasons of policy for objecting to, or 
protesting against, the new dogma, but every American citi- 
zen, every loyal friend of civil and religious liberty is neces- 
sarily at issue with these principles asserted in the articles of 
the Syllabus, which would subordinate civil institutions to 
church control, and give all the interests of education into 
the hands of a priesthood, who must blacken the page of 
history in their own defense. 

It is vubvious that so far as we are concerned, the question 
is no longer that of the Bible in the Public Schools, but it is 

e existence itself of schools over which the priesthood does 
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not have the exclusive control. The State must abdicate its 
functions, and allow the Church to usurp them, seconding its 


usurpation. This is the real issue, and it can not logically be 
evaded. Archbishop Purcell may assume to himself the 


merit of « bold candor in having asserted in Rome itself that 
the relation of Church and State which exists in this country 
is, on all grounds, to be preferred, even for the interests of 
the Church itself; but his is one solitary voice drowned in 
the unanimity with which Rome condemns this article of his 
creed, 

sut it is when we consider the relation of the dogma to the 
earlier utterances and decisions of the Popes, that our con- 
clusions are reinforced, and no longer admit of question. The 
new dogma, we are told, is new only in itsdefinition. It has 
always belonged to the creed of the church, but now is formal- 
ly defined and sanctioned. There is no other ground but 
this for its champions to take. To admit that the dogma it- 
self is new, would be to accept itas an innovation. It would 
be to deprive it of all historical or traditional support. It 
would be saying, the church for eighteen centuries has pre- 
vailed without it, and only at this late day has discovered its 
own belief. 

Sut to say this would be suicidal. The dogma must be 


accepted as of old standing, but newly defined. Of course, 


then, every Pope when he has spoken ex cathedra has been 
infallible, whether he knew it, or not ; whether he claimed it, 
or not. And what have the Popes, in matters of doctrine or 
morals, declared or defined ex cathedra ? We do not care to 
rake over records of decisions on transubstantiation, image 
worship, Jewish or classical literature ; but we are more con- 
cerned to know the attitude which they have assumed to- 
ward freedom of thought, civil liberty, and scientific prog- 
ress. Whatever that attitude has been iu the past, it is to- 
day. “ Infallibility ” at least can not change, and what has 
been infallibly declared, must stand. Let any one then turn 
to the bulls of the Popes, and in those documents—solemn 
with anathemas and appeals to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and sometimes, we might add, to all the host of heaven—he 
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will find anecdotes of martyrs, stamped with the papal sanc- 
tion, too frequent and too gross for any attention more re- 
spectful than a smile at the credulity that could accept them, 
or indignation at the deception that could impose them on 
the world. He will find under Clement IV a system devised 
for the utter extermination of heretics, their detection, ex- 
posure, banishment or burning, worthy of the palmiest days 
of the Spanish Inquisition. He will see the terrors of denun- 
ciation employed, with threats of infamy, excommunication 
and interdict, to force civil magistrates to record in munici- 
pal statute books laws against heresy, and provision made so 
that if any spark of humanity excited scruples or induced 
moderation in the executors of the law, their offense should 
be summarily punished, and others should be put into their 
place. He will find that the informer against a suspected 
heretic is bribed to his act of meanness or treachery by the 
confident assurance of a large share of his property, and that 
the very enterprise and wealth of a suspected heretic are a 
prize offered to ensure his doom. 

If we come down to a later period—after the Great Refor- 
tnation of the sixteenth century had commenced—we find 
persecution, in its most unrelenting forms and spirit, receiv- 
ing the papal sanction. No cautious foresight has guarded the 
language of the sentence, and no sophistry can strip it of its 
ex cathedra character. J 

In the same year in which Paul III convoked the Council 
of Trent, and in the very next bull after that convoking it 
(1542), he nominated six cardinals, with the name of that 
stern old Dominican Caraffa heading the list, to be commis- 
sioners of the Holy See, and general and universal inquisitors 
on both sides of the Alps. To an unlimited extent they might 
delegate their power, and proceed in entire independence of 
the ordinary spiritual courts. ‘ Every man, without a single 
exception, without any regard whatever to station or dignity,” 
was to be subject to their jurisdiction ; the suspected were to 
be thrown into prison, the guilty were to be punished even 
capitally, and their property confiscated.* It was the old 


* Ranke’s Popes, 74; Bullarium Romanum, I 
’ 
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Constitution of Clement IV. revived in nearly all its severity. 
It made the extirpation of heretics, without regard to hu- 
manity or mercy, the one object for which the civil power 
might be invoked, and the most summary measures adopted 
without delay. Nor was the bull powerless. It effected its 
object. It drove out of Italy some of its noblest spirits. It 
carried terror to thousands of homes, and it scattered wretched 
exiles far over and beyond the Alps. 

If a modern Encyclical comes short of this bull of 1542, 
it is not because it differs from it in principle. The assump- 
tion in each—we freely concede it—is precisely the same. 
The dogma of Papal Infallibility makes each alike valid, and 
sets the seal of approval to scores of other documents scat- 
tered through these last centuries, at which humanity scarcely 
less shudders. 

Will it be said that no one at this day proposes to revive 
the spirit aud carry out the measures set forth in these docu- 
ments? Be itso! We would, out of regard for the reputa- 
tion of the age, trust that it is true. But we are dealing 
here with the logic of the dogma, and we say that if it has 
any meaning it endorses every ex cathedra utterance of the 
Popes, back into that “Golden Age” of the Church which 
so many are diligently laboring to restore. It endorses per- 
secution as a system. It endorses the Inquisition as an in- 
stitution. It subordinates the State and all civil interests to 
“the Church,” and places the laws of cities, and the crowns 
of kings, and the power of legislatures, under the feet of the 
Roman Pontiff. It forbids absolutely any concession in the 
interests of humanity or liberty to the spirit of the age, but 
extends over all human interests its iron sceptre of an unre- 
lenting and despotic subordination to the interests of the 
hierarchy. 

Logically considered, the conflict is inevitable. There can 
be no such thing as concession or compromise. We may, 
indeed, be told—sometimes we are told—that the spirit of 

the Church of Rome has been friendly to civil, social and 
scientific progress. We tried to believe it possible once—in 
1848—but Rome herself has most effectually corrected our 
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mistake. We would fain believe it still, but we can not shut 
our eyes to multitudes of facts coincident with, and corrobo- 
trative of the Syllabus and the new dogma. The spirit of the 
Church and the spirit of the age are in sharp collision—not 
on one only, but at many points. Rome can surrender none 
of her claims, however modern times may account them anti- 
quated or obsolete. The recent Council, in the new dogma, 
has solemnly re-affirmed a policy in keeping with that of a 
Hildebrand, a Loyola and a Caraffa. 

How will the conflict shape itself, or what direction will it 
take ? We are warranted to judge by the precedents of the 
past. How Rome has regarded scientific and literary pro- 
gress, is too well known. Witness her Prohibitory Index, 
in which she has attempted to gibbet the fame of all the 
leading masters of modern thought. Witness her reprobation 
of Greek studies, as the seed-bed of heresies in the time of 
Erasmus! Witness her treatment of Gallileo, by her author- 
ized ministers, the officials of the Inquisition! Witness the 
suppression of the freedom of scholarly investigation, by 
imposing on the world an ‘ infallible” edition of the Vulgate, 
designed to supersede the questionings and suggestions of 
scholars, yet ere long pasted over with errata! And where is 
the necessity of elaborate exegesis, when an “infallible” 
judge can pronounce ex cathedra on all disputed questions of 
doctrine or morals, and that without appeal ? 

And as to the study of the past, what freedom is péssible 
under a theory which determines the conclusions to be reached 
beforehand, and if the facts do not sustain the conclusions, 
pronounces, ‘‘so much worse for the facts,” and blots them 
out. Rome can not afford to let history speak unmuzzled, and 
with impartial tone. She must strike out the paragraphs 
that condemn her. Her acts will not bear the light of these 
last centuries, and the text of even our school-books must be 
covered with erasures, before she will give her reluctant con- 
sent that they be placed in the hands of our youth. She 
must, in self-defense, deny the heroism and worth of the 
Reformers, and altegether misrepresent the task which they 
achieved for the world. She must cover their memory with 
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slanders, and represent times of ignorance, credulity, super- 
stition and violence as the Golden Age. Of what value is 
history when subjected to such perversion ? 

Fitly illustrative of this, is the testimony of Bungener in 
his “‘Rome and the Council in the Nineteenth Century,” 
(p. 87): 

“One day I was present at a lecture given at the Sorbonne in Paris. The 
professor, who is now an Archbishop, was speaking of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; he was giving utterance to the most detestable calumnies respecting 
the Reformers. 

I called upon him, and I found a man who openly applied to history the 
Probabilism of the Jesuits. He confessed that he did not believe several of 
the things he had said; but, he added, as they had been asserted by grave 
writers, they had become probable (in the Latin sense of the word probabi- 
lis, (provable), and he had a right to say them. 

This was at the Sorbonne, in full sunlight. Imagine the kind of instruc- 
tion given in the seminaries.” 

In another place (p. 92), he adds : 

“ Sometimes, however, Catholic writers forget themselves. ‘ There is no 
doubt,’ says Mr. Laurentie in his Justice tn the Nineteenth Century, ‘ that 
the new opiuions would have established themselves in France if, in default 
of the religious authorities, who did not always offer a sufficient resistance 
to them, the civil authority, offering its support to the weakness of men’s 
consciences, had not saved the faith of our fathers by acts of severity 
which I shall not fear to call salutary.’ This is frank. Without the acts 
of severity Protestanism had triumphed. 

But generally the contrary is maintained. The Protestants are spoken 
of as never having been anything but animperceptible minority in France. 
They would never have been anything else. Lammnais goes so far as to 
say that the idea of reading the Bible, of making every one read it, could 
evidently never be entertained by the French, considering ‘that perfect 
reason, that exquisite feeling of religious and social fitness, which was the 
mo3t mirked feature intheir niutional character.’ Thus France is deceived 
with regard to her past, as well as to her present. She is told that she 
could not have ceased to be Catholic, and not only was that possible, but 
she never was Catholic in the Papal sense. She is assured that she is so 
now to the msrrow of her bones, and this is to prevent her from perceiving 


” 


that she is not so at all. 


Can there be any doubt what relation Rome, committed to 
- >] 


theories that justify and varnish all her iniquities, and per- 
vert and misinterpret all the facts that condemn her, must 
assume toward the free investigation or social, scientific or 
political progress ? Is the testimony of experience at vari- 
ance with what might have been anticipated ? What is the 
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state of things where her authority or influence has been 
predominant ? Why have Spain and Italy, when most com- 
plaisant to her will, been those nations of Europe from which 
the least was hoped while they seemed most to be pitied ? 
But we are still told that “‘ the Church” is the friend of 
freedom, and her merits in this direction have been extrava- 
gantly eulogized. When the friends of “liberty, fraternity 
and equality” are to be conciliated, there are glowing periods 
for them in which Rome is made to wear the aspect of liberality 
and beneficence. She is represented as the patron of progress 
and the guardian of liberty. But what is this liberty to 
which she is devoted ? Is it the liberty of the press, which 
she has anathematized ; or the liberty of opinion, which she 
has branded as odious and intolerable ; or that civil freedom 
which she has crushed out in her own domains, by police and 


prisons and standing armies; or is it liberty of worship, which 


she will accept anywhere for herself, but tolerate in others 
nowhere when suppression is possible? Let us hear what 
response is given by a study of the Syllabus. Says Bungener 
(p. 153 

“But in politics a free government would mean the government of a free 
country. Here, then, is the great sophistry, if indeed it be sophistry, and 
not sheer boldness, in playing thus openly with things and men. The lib- 
erty of the Church is the liberty of its head to exercise, without hindrance 
or control, all the rights he may declare to be the rights of the Church 
The liberty of the Church is, that the Pope should be free, in the name of 
the Church, and ever more and more in his own name, to settle matters of 
faith, to impose his teaching on all, even, if necessary, by constraifit (Syl- 
labus, Art. 24), and temporal punishment. The liberty of the Church is, 
that the Pope should be free, not only not to suffer any church to exist be- 
side his own (Syllabus, Art. 77), but to stifle in his own (Art. 15) any striv- 
ing after free and individual faith. The liberty of the Church is, moreover, 
that all education should be free to pass entirely into the hands of the 
priests (Art. 45). It is, again, that the Pope should be free to legislate in 
a sovereign manner (Arts. 68 and 69) on all matters relating to marriage— 
the central point of civil life—to maintain for an indefinite period (Art. 438) 
the Concordats that have recognized his rights, and above all, as we have 
already seen, to require of every Christian sovereign that he should place 
his authority, his soldiers, his own person, at the service of all these liber- 
ties. Let a single one of them be violated, and, if the offending government 
be one against which men dare to lift up their voice, there will rise from 
one end of the Church to the other, from the lowest curate to the supreme 
head, a cry of indignation, of desolation and of horror... . 
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Thus the liberty of the Church is the liberty of its head to claim, in the 
name of Heaven, and to exercise, by all earthly means, over souls, bodies, 
peoples, and princes, the most absolute despotism. It is the abrogation of 
all rights, the absorption of the individual into that ideal being, the Church, 
which alone is free, but at the price of the liberty of all.” 

Thus the ‘‘ freedom of the Church” is the suppression of 
all other freedom. It is the unlimited ascendency of a power 
which assumes to itself the exclusive direction and control of 
all human interests. It denounces and wages war upon all 
that constitutes the glory of the age. Its ideal belongs to 
the dark ages. 

The dogma of Papal Infallibility—now formally defined 
and sanctioned—settles this question. It defines at once the 
relation of “ the Church” to the present and the past. It is 
a declaration of perpetual war with whatever constitutes the 
glory of our modern civilization. It demands from the State, 
from all other religious bodies, from each individual con- 
science, a surrender of their rights and powers toan “ infalli- 
ble” arbiter, which would leave in their possession nothing 
worth contending for. And till that surrender is effected, or 
Rome is crushed, or paralyzed by her own folly, there can 
of necessity be nothing more thana temporary suspension of 
the conflict. 

This conflict will primarily be—as it now is—one of theories, 
tendencies and institutions, rather than of arms or physical 
collision. ‘The new dogma helps to define its lines. It makes 
it more pronounced and imminent. Of its final issue there 
can be no doubt. Truth must triumph in the end. The 
council may wield Mrs. Partington’s broom with vigor, but it 
will not sweep the ocean back. The tide is rising, and no 


antiquated or novel dogma can stay its march.* 





* Pertinent to this phase of the subject are the following paragraphs 
from a treatise on the Present and Future of Roman Catholicism, by an 
Italian writer, Signor Pantaleone, a well known and able contributor 
to the Nuova Antologia, patronized extensively by the Italian Literati 
More of kindred character and scope will be found in the translation of 
the treatise in the July number of the Westminster Review for the present 
year. His remarks are as follows: 

“It is hardly thirty or forty years since the most bitter, the most severe 
accusation one could bring against Catholicism, against the Papacy and 
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But what is to be the effect of the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility upon the “Church” itself? Unquestionably it will 





the Catholic clergy, was that they were opposed to all progress, civil and 
political, among the people. The accused cried out against these accusa- 
tions as insults, as calumnies, on the part of the heterodox, and from bands 
of irritated Catholics rose up in their defense celebrated writers, clever 
statisticians, liberal, honest and sincere men, who in good faith took the 
part of the Catholic Church, showing it, on the contrary, to be the mother 
of civilization, the secure guide to progress, the author and protector of 
every human liberty. . . Those times, alas, are changed! The accusations 
which were then regarded as calumnies of the heterodox are now issued 
as doctrines, proclaimed as truths, by that same Roman Court, by that 
same Papacy, and from the height of the chair of St. Peter. . . In the 
famous Bull “ Quanta Cura,” and in the syllabus which, in spite of every 
equivocation, accompanied it, Pio [IX condemns in the most explicit terms 
and with the clearest expressions, all modern civilization, all progress in 
totality, having first anathematized it in detail, repeating the manifold 
condemnations pronounced at different times against each of those princi 
ples which are regarded as fundamental to our institutions, against each 
of those arguments which are considered the most essential to the existence 
and development of modern society. Liberty of conscience, already con 
demned by Gregory XVI in 1832, was anathematized repeatedly by Pius 
IX in 1857 and 1864; liberty of thought is a heresy, that of discussion and 
of the press, a plague not to be sufficiently execrated; political liberty 
rights of the people, cardinal errors. Even civil equality is contrary to 
the Canons; the independence of the civil power an heretical proposition ; 
civil marriage, concubinage. Instruction and education are by right 
Divine given to the clergy, and the clergy by the same right should there- 
fore direct and govern all civil power. The separation of the Church and 
State is therefore an anti-Catholic principle, and one can not tell if even 
the act of non-intervention is not condemned by Holy Writ. Thus it is 
evident that all modern rights, modern society—all that calls itself by the 
name of progress and civilization—are incompatible with religion, impos 
sible with belief in Holy Writ as it is understood and professed in Rome. . 

The Liberal Catholic opinions more or less favorable to civilization, ex- 
pressed at the Congress of Malines, those proclaimed in September, 1863, 
by the learned Catholics assembled at Munich, are of evil prestige, delu- 
sions and errors, as Pius IX expressly said in a letter to the Bishop of 
Munich, December 21st, 1863, and as he has not failed to repeat in all the 
encyclicals and allocutions above mentioned. The only doctrines, in fact, 
which are not declared and proclaimed incompatible with the Catholic 
faith, are those of the entire negation of all free thought, of all freedom of 
speech and action instigated by human reason, and those which are the 
most evident contradictions of all legislation, of all institutions, of all 
the forms of government adopted by the most civilized communities, which 
notwithstanding profess that same Catholic belief with which the Pope 
declares them to be incompatible. Finally, it is an undeniable fact that 
the Head of the Catholic Church and the Roman Court have declared 
themselves incompatible with modern science, with public and private 
privileges, with modern legislation, with modern reason, impossible with 
the institutions now accepted and adopted by those Catholic communities 
over which, in the meantime, the Pope pretends to exercise the exclusive 
moral dominion, and the Roman Court the spiritual authority. It is there- 
fore evident that in this manner they drive the people into the dilemma 
either to deny their civilization, renounce the dictates of reason and of 
science, rebel against their rulers, against the legislation and institutions 
that govern them, abjure all their principles, or otherwise renounce being 
Roman Catholics.” 

41 
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contribute to a concentration of its effective energies. It will 
give more unity to its plans. It will make it as a body 
more compact if not homogeneous. It will overbear inter- 
nal opposition or dissent. It will throw off as foreign or 
hostile to it whatever will not coalesce with it in blind sub- 
mission. It will go far to obviate or preclude the revival of 
old controversies that have repeatedly threatened its integrity 
or convulsed it with strife. It will assist it to present a com- 
bined front against all opposition, subjecting all its effective 
forces to the control of a single will. Jansenism and Galli- 
canism, and Semi-Protestanism of all kinds, will be logically 
impossible and absurd. There will be a more entire control 
of funds and institutions, more singleness of policy through- 
out the entire Roman Catholic world. 

But is there nothing to offset all this ? In the view of the 
minority of the Council there is—the sacrifice of truth and free- 
dom, the alienation of some of the best minds of *‘ the Church” 
from sympathy with it. Already there have been some se- 
rious defections, and there are more in prospect. It is true 
that it will be no easy thing for devout souls, bred and edu- 
cated in that communion, to break loose from it. This in- 
volves sacrifice, the sundering of strong ties, the surrender 
of cherished prejudices, the odium of the exclusion from the 
body which has long been venerated as the exclusive deposi- 
tory of the orthodox faith. The hold of Rome upon her vo- 
aries, even when they detect the lines of hypocrisy or des- 
potic will upon her wrinkled brow, is still strong. In some 
respects it will be stronger now. The gulf between ortho- 
doxy and heresy, in the Roman sense, is made wider than 
ever before. Practical dissent is less tolerable now. The al- 
ternative is more appalling. 


We can not therefore expect any speedy or summary rend- 


ing of that venerable organization, sacred in the eyes of its 
adherents, with which the memory of saints and martyrs, of 
missionary toil and heroism, is so intimately associated. But 


the result—in large and ever increasing alienation—is none 
the less sure. Rome has declared herself. She stands in 
such an attitude of manifest conflict with the best elements 
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of modern civilization ; has put herself so plainly at issue 
with the cause of liberal institutions and popular rights ; she 
has so far invaded that domain of conscience where God alone 
is sovereign, that many who admired and reverenced her once 
will barely tolerate her now. She has rudely dissipated that 
halo with which the imagination of her romantic devotees had 
invested her. She assumes a domineering tone which repels, 
as well as awes. There are men in her communion who can 
not reverence her decrees. There are those who still wear 
her badge who account the new dogma treason to Christ and 
his church. With the progress of events her policy will be- 
come more avowed, and her naked ugliness will be more clearly 
discovered. 

Nor, with ail the resources for suppressing dissent, and en- 
forcing unity, which she has at command, even enlarged and 
increased as they are now, can she hope permanently to 
maintain her position unquestioned. The sharper attitude 
of opposition to the spirit of the age which she now assumes, 
will invite more searching criticism. The day has gone by, 
when, even in the Roman fold, authority can frown down all 
free thought. Such persecution as avowedly saved France to 
“Catholicism” is possible no longer. The Inquisition can 
not be revived. No new Reign of Terror, like that which 
Alva introduced into the Netherlands, or Caraffa into Italy, 
can now be inaugurated. Threats and anathemas will exas- 
perate rather than convince. We may look therefore for an 
enlargement rather than a suppression of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom, as the result of the publication of the new 
dogma. It challenges criticism. It provokes opposition. 
And it does it in circumstances unprecedented before. It 
does it while the nations are in commotion, while the ele- 
ments of civil freedom are diffused abroad on all the winds 
that blow, while the press defies despotic restriction, and the 
attempt to put a book or a thought or an institution under 
the ban of mere authority, only canonizes it in the eyes of 
millions. The claims of Popes and Councils, dogmas of the 
Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility, assumptions 
of Encyclicals and Syllabus articles, will be coolly and some- 
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what profanely weighed in such scales of reason as Rome 
vainly essays to proscribe. 

Nor is this all. There is a very large element in the Roman 
Catholic Church, of somewhat liberalized tendencies. It 
clings fondly to whatever it can find genial, or loveable, or 
humanizing, in that communion. It seeks to harmonize the 
Church with the spirit of the age. It sympathizes with the 
progress of civilization, and art, and political science. It 
repudiates those absurd theories of medieval barbarism which 
project their imposing shadows even upon our own times. 
It professes, and with undoubted sincerity, to believe that 
the Church has changed for the better, that it is accepting 
the new light, that it is adjusting itself to the demands of the 
age. Persons of this class will not readily surrender their 
sympathies or convictions. Rather than be forced to do it, 
they will renounce their communion. Very reluctantly, no 
doubt, they will yet accept the issue, and in losing them, 
Rome will lose elements which will be moulded and crystal- 
ized into most effective antagonism to her claims. 

Our readers will readily recall to mind representative men 
of this stamp, some of whom have emerged into notice in 
connection with the Council. They will recall the manner in 
which Father Hyacinthe has defined his position, clinging 
still to the ‘‘ Catholic” name, and adhering to its communion, 
yet repudiating Ultramontanist theories or bigoted devotion 
to Papal decrees. Read his noble protest: 

“T protest against the pretended dogma of Papal infallibility, as it is de- 
fined in the decree of the Roman Council. It is because I am a Catholic, 
and desire to remain one, that I refuse to admit as obligatory on those of 
the faith, a doctrine unknown to the whole ecclesiastical antiquity, dis- 
puted in the present day by numerous and eminent theologians, and which 
implies, not a regular development, but a radical change in the constitution 
of the Church and the unalterable rule of her faith. It is because [am a 
Christian, and desire to remain one, that I protest from my soul aguinst 
the almost divine honors decreed to a man, who is presented to our faith,— 
I had almost said to our worship,—as a being uniting in his person both a 
dominion, which is repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel, of which he is the 


minister, and an infallibility which is repugnant to the clay of which he is 
moulded like us all.” 


Such men must become more numerous as the light spreads, 
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and the darker features of Rome are revealed by Encyclicals 
and the practical workings of the dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
ity. Nor will their influence be limited, as heretofore, by 
their being branded as apostates. They will carry with them 
the respect and confidence which learning, ability, and un- 
questionable sincerity inspire. They will constitute a new class 
of antagonists. more formidable to Rome than armies of 
Protestants. While there is a tolerable standing place within 
‘‘the Church,” the battle will be fought there, and fought 
with a resolution and energy in keeping with the tone of the 
bold champions of the minority in the Vatican Council. 
When that standing place can no longer be retained, the strife 
will assume new proportions on a broader field, where the 
assailants will feel themselves no longer cramped by the 
restrictions of a professed loyalty to what they repudiate and 
contemn. 

Rome then has evaded to some extent a present d inger to 
incur greater perils in the future. She has snatched at a 
present advantage, yet secured it at an awful risk. By the 
force of numbers she has triumphed over truth and reason, 
and trampled on their protest. But she has not silenced 
them forever, and when they speak again, it will be with a 
new force derived from fresh experience, and challenging 
responses where all was silent before. 


We can not close without noting the singular coincidence 


of the proclamation of Papal Infallibility, and the outbreak 


of that tremendous war by which France—had her forces not 
already been withdrawn from Rome—would have been neces- 
sitated to abandon the Holy Father to such protection only 
as his own spiritual arms could afford. Ere these lines meet 
the reader’s eye, Rome may have been restored to Italy as her 
capital, and the Holy Father, no longer a temporal] prince, 
may be a submissive subject of the Italian monarch, or a 
fugitive from his palace, seeking refuge on foreign ships or on 
foreign soil. He has not made himself beloved in the territory 
over which he rules. He may be conceded to be infallible in 
speaking to the Church at large ex cathedra, but his conduct 
as a ruler is certainly characterized with so much of human 
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weakness and despotic folly, that his subjects might reason- 
ably prefer a government in which, with a much reduced ele- 
ment of “ infallibility,” justice and common-sense were in a 
larger measure combined. If then, just at this juncture, he 
should have leave granted him to demit his temporal power 
and withdraw from his sphere as civil ruler, even with the 
alternative of becoming a fugitive from the City of the 
Cesars, it would seem only a fitting providential commen- 
tary on that impious assumption that by his lips alone God 
yet deigns to speak infallibly to men on earth. He has indeed 
filled up to the full the measure of sacrilegious usurpation. 
He has crowned the grasping ambitions of the past by a new 
one that surpasses while it comprehends them all. He has 
reached the culminating point of papal extravagance, beyond 


which it is impossible to 


go. And just at this point—when 


the process of deification is barely com plete—when, like 
Herod on his throne, he is virtually greeted by the shout 
‘“‘Tt is the voice of a God and not of a man,” and when, 
moreover, the 1260 days that have been understood by so 
many interpreters of prophecy as the divinely appointed 
period of papal dominion are just expiring, it is quite signi- 
ficant that the Pope is left to lean alone upon his chosen 


staff of assumed infallibility, and to ask in vain for help or 


sympathy from the nations which he has provoked or con- 
temned. 
[We give in our ‘Intelligence Department,” from the Catholic World, a 


faithful translation of the text in full of the “ Dogma of Infallibility” as 
forming a part of the wonderful History of the Times.—Eprrors. | 
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Art. IV.—RECENT BOOKS ON LOGIC.,* 
By Rev. F. A. Apams, Ph.D., Orange, N. J. 

The endeavor to bring into harmony the sciences of Logic 
and Metaphysics has its source partly in that instinct which 
would establish unity in all the departments of thought and 
culture, and partly in the desire to rescue the study of Logic 


from the disfavor in which it stands in the popular regard. 


In working under the first of these motives the danger will 
be, either to interpret the truths of Logic in the light of a 
foregone Metaphysical system, or to reflect the fairly ascer- 
tained truths of Logic back on the Metaphysical realm, sub- 
jecting the truths of both to such mutual accommodation as 
may be necessary for a thoroughly harmonious exposition. 
In this process, the charm of imagined scientific unity, and 
impatience of delay, may seduce the expositor into positions 
in either science quite indefensible by its own appropriate 
canons, 

The latter endeavor-—to secure for Logic a wider and heartier 
popular regard—is simply praiseworthy, and is to be judged 
only by its results. 

That such an endeavor is called for, few persons acquainted 
with the thoughts of the students in our colleges will be dis- 
posed to deny. To state the fact broadly, Logic is not popular 
with students ; they do not recur to it in after days with the 
interest they feel in thinking of other studies ; the new works 
which from time to time appear on this science do not attract 
their attention. They have a suspicion, though they may not 
be able to state the grounds of it, that, beyond the general 
indefiniteness they may think there is in all the mental 
sciences, there is in Logic something specially unsubstantial 
and unreal. 

We readily admit an exception in favor of the first part of 


* 1. The Science of Thought; a System of Logic. By Charles Carroll 
Everett. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 1860 

2. A Treatise on Logic. By Francis Bowen. Cambridge: 1865 

3. Elements of Logic. By Henry N. Day. New York: 186% 
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the study, that in which the student is made acquainted with 
the processes of abstraction, generalization, and naming. No 
fair-minded student, brought for the first time to these topics 
and wisely led through them, will fail to recur to this, in 
after time, as a memorable experience, and matter of thank- 
ful remembrance. But beyond this—in the constructive part 
of the science—the college student finds the study of Logic 
unsatisfactory. When he hears the charge against the hack- 
neyed syllogism, that it is empty, and then listens to the 
repeated and earnest refutations of this charge, he is not 
quite sure that it will stay refuted. To his mind the matter 
is not quite cleared up after all. 

The attempt to help Logic by making it metaphysical is 
uncalled for, because all the facts with which Logic deals carry 
their own authentication with them ; they do not need to 
borrow proof from a higher source. The attempt is also un- 
fortunate, for it opens a field which the student has not the 
power to survey, and it distracts his mind from points which 
should receive his undivided attention. Of this unfortunate 

Ute mpt —to cal ry L or] -ona meta} hy sical car—the si holarly 
work named first in order at the head of this article is a 
marked, though not a solitary instance. It is cast in the 
mould of Hegel’s Philosophy ; and the result—in our view a 
natural one—is an entanglement, all through, of the form 
with the material of thinking. When Thought is regarded, 
as with Hegel, the prime factor of existence, the mind, with 
only the limited resources of language to accompany and 
note its work, is overwearied in its attempt to traverse the 
untmeasured, uncounted, ever-varying realm. In this system 

-to use the words of Stallo—the student has to percur all 
the toil of creation The result is only the nec Ssary Cconse- 
quence of undertaking too much. But the study is a good 
Gymnastic. The student of the book will not fail to be stim- 
ulated and tasked to accompany the author in his sharp anal- 
ysis and his patient elaboration of the materials in hand; but 


he will surely fail of carrying away with him a clear view of 


Logic as a formal science. 
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Without entering into a detailed criticism of the works be- 
fore us, we pass to an inquiry closely related to the thoughts 
we have expressed. What has been the influence of the 
Medieval Philosophy on the current exposition of The De- 
ductive Syllogism ? The pursuit of this inquiry may show 
that another scheme of thought besides the Philosophy of 
Mill, or the devouring idealism of Hegel, has cast its shadow 
over the domain of Logic—a shadow that abides on it still— 
obscuring essential facts patent to observation, were it not 
that the student is decoyed from the home field of Psychology 
by the grandeurs and charms of Metaphysics. 


We will take for examination a syllogism in Barbara : 


Men are rational ; 
The Greeks are men: 
Therefore, The Greeks are rational. 

The current explanation of this syllogism is that its Terms 
are all in Kixtension,—the Predicates being thought as names 
of classes, not as designations of quality. Its validity is 
justified by the axiom: Whatever contains the container con- 
tains the contained. If A contains B, and B contains C, 
then A contains C. Or, reversely: a part of a part is a part 
of the whole. If C is in B and B is in A, then C is in A. 
Its visual illustration is a circle containing a smaller circle, 
and that smaller containing a smallest. 

We remark that the above syllogism may be interpreted 
throughout in Extension; but when so interpreted it is @ 
reminiscence and verification of knowledge before gained, 
rather than the finding of new truth ; further, that when so 
interpreted this sy!logism can come into play only after the 
long use of other syllogisms furnishing the materials for 
this, and themselves not susceptible of interpretation through- 
out in Extension. If any one says that this syllogism not 
only may but must be explained in Extension throughout, 
we postpone for a little the discussion of that point. 

Let us now take another syllogism in Barbara. To make 
sure that it is not of the hackneyed kind, we willdraw it from 
Webster’s argument in the Dartmouth College case: 
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Legislative Acts violating the Constitution of the United States are null 
and void ; 

The Acts of the Legislature of New Hampshire violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; 

Therefore, these Acts are null and void. 

The books of Logic agree in interpretating this syllogism, 
like the former, in Extension throughout; treating the Predi- 
cates of the successive Propositions as the names of classes, 
not as expressions of qualities. While such an interpretation 
is possible, we maintain itis not in the natural line of thought; 
and Logic, in adopting this explanation, forsakes its proper 
office of interpreting men’s natural reasoning, and lends it- 
self to the service of a foregone scheme of Metaphysics.* Men 
do not, in using this syllogism, think of the words null and 
void as names of classes; nor in the second predicate—violate 
the Constitution—do they think of a class of things which vio- 
late the Constitution. In the three propositions alike, they 
naturally think of the predicates as simply expressing quality. 

That we do not misstate the current exposition of the syl- 
logism in books of Logic is an assumption which will not 
need much argument to establish. 


The adoption and frequent use of Enler’s cheap device of 


circles, as showing to the eye the relation of the terms of a 
syllogism, is a fair token of the mode of thinking. 

The position taken by Hamilton shows the same. He 
maintains that the Logical process is a reduction to identity 
of Quantity ;—by Quantity meaning one kind of Quantity, 
and that, Extension. ‘In thought all that we think about 
is considered as something containing, or as something con- 
tained.” ‘*Every process of thought is only a cognition of 
the relation of our concepts.”’t 

Strictly conformed to this is the position of Prof. Bowen in 


* We have spoken of mediseval Metaphysics. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the interpretation we are combatting has its paternity nowher 
else. It is not from Aristotle , aeither his enumeration of the predicates 
nor his dictum iends itself to the exigencies of such an explanation. 

+Of course, the relation here meant is that of Quantity, as all Hamilton's 
discussions show ; and it is clear we can not view two concepts in their 
mutual relation in Quantity except by regarding them both in Extension 
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his Logic, in which he adopts Hamilton’s Quantification of 
the Predicate. 

“Every syllogism may be regarded as the application of 
the general and self-evident principle, that a part of a part 
is a part of the whole.” 

Explicit statements to the same purport are found in Day’s 
Logic. ‘The prescription that the subsumption may be in 
either quantity tends to confuse and mislead. The one prin- 
ciple is that each term must in each several proposition be 
taken in the same meaning in respect of quantity.* While 
the entire reasoning may be explicated in either quantity, it 
would plainly be incorrect to explicate a part of it in one 
quantity and the rest in the other quantity.” 

These references are enough to show what is the current 
style of exposition on this point in the modern books of Logic. 
Admitting, as we have said, the possibility of interpreting 
every syllogism throughout in Extension, we yet think that, 
in most cases, this mode of exposition is false to the natural 
course of thought, and that Logic, in adhering to this mode, 
forsakes its proper office, which is, in common with that of 
all the sciences, to interpret nature: and, ceasing to inter- 
pret nature, it forfeits justly something of the popular regard. 

In support of this position, our first argument is from an 
appeal to consciousness. In most of the syllogisms employed 
in our daily reasonings, as in the syllogisms we have given 
above, we do not think of the Predicates as names of Classes. 
We think of them as gu-Jities inhering in the subjects. That 
we can think of them as names of classes is not to the point. 
We do not naturally so think of them ; and this fact settles 
the point as against that style of exposition ; for Logic is 
bound to interpret the natural thinking of men, and not any 
system of artificial thinking. 

The device of changing the verb of a proposition into the 


copula, and an adjective or a participle, and then eliminating 


the element of Time from the copula, is a technical adjust- 


* The meaning is, that each term must, in both the propositions in which 
it appears in a syllogism, be taken in the same Quantity: i.e. if one is in 
Extension, the other must be in Extension, 
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ment lending no real aid toward interpreting the reasoning ; 
it is an accommodation merely to the medizval mode of 
thinking. 

A second argument against the possibility of interpreting the 
deductive syllogism thoughout in Extension is that its prem- 
ises are usually * in the form of a primary judgment, the 
law of which is that it proceeds by achange of Quantity; the 
Subject being in Extension, the Predicate in Intension or 
Depth. This Primary Judgment has fared hard at the hands 
of authors. It has been called the Psychological Judgment, 
as if there could be a judgment that is not psychological. 
The term is misleading as well as unfortunate. It is designed 
to distinguish this from other judgments called Logical, as if 
this kindof judgment had no part to act in the Logical process 
—a kind of servant to prepare and gather materials for the 
grander Logical Judgment to handle. There is no greater 
mistake. When we say, The good are happy, we pass from 
Extension in the Subject to Intension in the Predicate. Now, 
if we make this the first member of a syllogism, no manipu- 
lation of the remaining parts, no supposed exigency of Logical 
rules, can alter this fact. It is the highway of thought cast 
up of old, and all the sons of men walk in it, though some 
may err in the record they make of their steps. 

We proceed to note another fact which we think is fairly dis- 
closed in the study of the syllogism ; namely, that the Mid- 
dle Term usually is taken in different Quantities in the two 
Premises. 

Take the following : 

Christians are humble ; 

The humble are blessed ; 


Therefore, Christians are blessed. 


Here in the first Proposition—the Minor Premise, the 


predicate humble expresses quality —it is in Intension ; 


when this Term is resumed as the Subject of the sec- 





* Of course not in the stale. stock syllogisms based on genera and spe- 
cies, which seem to have been thought out espec‘ally in the service of the 
false scheme which we are combatting. 
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ond Proposition—the Major Premise—it is the name of a 
class. If we invert the order of the Premises, the fact is 
not changed. The Subject of the Major is in Extension ; the 
same Term as Predicate of the Minor is in Intension. This 
is plainly the natural course of the thought, This position 
is confirmed by Scientific Grammar, which defines the adjec- 
tive as: “‘A word which may stand alone as the Predicate of a 
Proposition, but cannot stand alone as the Subject.” Now if the 
adjective standing alone as Predicate naturally conveyed the 
idea of class, then it could stand alone as Subject. The fact 
that it cannot thus stand alone, but must be aided, either by 
the article, or by a device of Collocation, or by a noun 
understood, shows that, in passing from Predicate to Subject, 
it comes to stand for a different thing. 

If then we follow the actual thought in reasoning, we are 
met by two obstacles when we attempt to interpret the syllo- 
gism in Extension throughout :—the subject and predicate of 
the same proposition are in different quantities, and the mid- 
dle term is in different quantities in the two members in 
which it appears. If these facts are found in the thought in 
the syllogism, they must be recognized in any true interpre- 
tation of it. 

It is not necessary to illustrate by more examples our po- 
sition that the attempt to interpret the syllogism throughout 
in Extension is, to speak generally, in violation of Psy- 
chology. 

Nor shall we consider at length that illusory form of the 
syllogism in which it is claimed that the reasoning proceeds 
throughout in Intension. A single remark may suffice. The 
moment the reasoner employs a term as the vinculum of the 
qualities he has in mind,—that is, as the name of the class 
in which these qualities inhere, that moment he leaves Inten- 
sion and comes to Extension. As his thought can not move 
without using terms understood only in Extension, it follows 
that he can not reason throughout in Intension. 

Our inquiry suggests how unwise it is, by a forced analogy 
to import the notions of one science into the domain of an- 
other. When Sir William Hamilton announced that the 
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whole of the Logical aim was exhausted in finding identity 
of Quantity in two compared concepts, the apparent scientific 
simplicity of the position charmed the young student into a 
ready acceptance of the doctrine. He could afford to give up 
much to a master who made the way of knowledge so easy. 
It was as good or even better than that charming Logical in- 
vention of the mathematician Enler, the three circles, which 
made Logic so easy,—as easy as putting together a nest of 
three boxes. But this seductive axiom was borrowed from 
an alien sphere. In its very simplicity lay its harm. Few 
short phrases, we believe, have been more misleading. Were 
it not for indulging in the same false analogy we would say, 
a mathematician might just as well undertake to deal with 
solids while recognizing only their surfaces and leaving out 
their depth. 

It is not difficult at this point to determine in what esti- 
mate to hold the doctrine of the thorough Quantification of 
the Predicate. It is false to consciousness. Men do not 
think the syllogism in that way ; and it is not the office 
of logic to institute an artificial scheme, alien to natural 
thought. We are asked: ‘“‘ Why can not we think the Pred- 
icate as Quantified by the subject—when we say, The Ger- 
mans are learned, think it thus: The Germans are some 
learned, i.e. are some of the learned? Certainly we can 
think this ; 


] 
ut is no more natural than it is seemly. It is claimed that 


and so a man can walk sideways, or on his hands, 


this doctrine has revolutionized Logic. It is pleasant to 
think that some revolutions do not last. We think the day 
for this doctrine to have influence is well nigh past. Asa 
help to the interpretation of the syllogism it is not needed. 
If we carefully examine the syllogism in the light of Psy- 
chology, we find that the very occasion for such a theory has 
passed away. 
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Art. V.—‘ROMAN LETTERS” ON THE VATICAN COUNCIL.* 
By Pror. Henry B. Smiru. 

Tue secret of these famous Letters from Rome, published 
by the Allgemeine Zeitung of Augsburg, has been well kept. 
The materials at least come from within the Council. Some 
of the facts and statements are undoubtedly exaggerated or 
conjectured ; but in the main here is doubtless the best ac- 
count that has been published, of the Constitution, working, 
plans and procedure of the Vatican Council. They are all 
to be re-published. An English translation of the first fifteen 
Letters is announced. Their worth is more than ephemeral. 
Most of the other letters on the Council, in other journals, 
have borrowed from these ; and bishops have been compelled 
to reply to them. They present not merely an account of 
the business, but also extracts from speeches, and estimates 
of character. No one person probably wrote them all : many 
persons must have contributed reports and facts. The criti- 
cism of the doings and sayings of the majority of the Council 
is unsparing ; and the current witticisms, now as ever run- 
ning the rounds of Roman society, give spice to the narration. 

Among other things they show us how little has as yet 
been really done by this great assembly ; how difficult it has 
been for them to arrive at definite results. There have been 
in all about 90 General Congregations, for the preparatory 
discussion and arrangements (not reckoning the special work 
of the Commissions), and only four Public Sessions for the fi- 
nal adoption and publication of the Decrees. The first of these 
Sessions, held on Dec. 8th, 1869, was devoted to the pageantry 
of the opening celebration. On Jan. 6th, 1870, another was 
held, but no decrees were ready ; and the assembled bishops 
only renewed their adhesion to the ‘* Profession of Faith ” as 
enjoined by Pius IV, and ever since exacted. In the third 
Session, April 24th, the scheme on Faith, levelled against mod- 
ern Rationalism, etc., was adopted—a kind of epitome of a 
part of the “ Syllabus.” Finally on the 18th of July that 


* Romische Briefe vom Concil, von Quirinus. Miinchen : 1870. 
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part of the Scheme, De Ecclesia, was adopted which refers to 
the Primacy and Infallibility of the Pope. The schedules on 
the Lesser Catechism, on the Office of Bishops, and most of 
that on the Church, hasbeen passed over. But the main point, 
the Personal Infallibility of the Pope, has been successfully 
carried, by what arts these ‘‘ Letters” fully reveal. 

Some of these ‘‘ Roman Letters ” have a permanent value, 
for their learning and arguments. One of the most important 
is that numbered LVI, on the consequences of the Dogma of 
Infallibility in respect to past Papal decisions, for the doctrine 
covers the past as well as the present and future utterances 
of the Popes so far as made ex cathedra. Of this important 
Letter, not yet republished, we give a translation in full.* 

‘“‘ By this new dogma Catholic theology and ethics are en- 
larged, with not a few doctrines and principles, which, in the 
future, will have equal authority and dignity with those which, 
until now, have been universally received. For there are, in 
fact, already, papal decisions, which, being themselves made 
infallible by the proclamation of infallibility, will in return, 
cover, as with a broad mantle, all the Constitutions of all the 
popes, and guarantee their infallible character. 

“One of these is the declaration of Leo X, in the bull 
against Luther, A. D. 1520, wherein it is said: ‘It is as 
clear as the sun that the popes, my predecessors, have never 
erred in their canons or constitutions.’ (Vide Harduin, Con- 
cil, vol. ix, 1896.) 

** Another declaration is that of Pius IX in his Syllabus : 
‘The popes have never transgressed. the limits of their au- 
thority.’ This assertion, too, will now be an infallible dog- 
ma, to which history must be subjected and conformed. 

“1. According to the doctrine of the church, the power 
and validity of the Sacraments, especially of Ordination, are 
dependent upon the application of both the matter and 
the form of the Sacrament. The whole church for a thou- 
sand years considered the laying on of the bishop’s hands to 
be the divinely-appointed ‘matter’ in the consecration 


* Ausserordentliche Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung. 19 Juni, 1870. 
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of priests. But Pope Eugene IV, in a dogmatic decree, de- 
cided that the vessels used in the sacrament of ordination 
constituted its ‘matter,’ and that the words of the bishop, 
when the candidate touched these vessels, made the ‘form’ 
of the sacrament. This decision of the pope was proclaimed 
with all solemnity, ex cathedra, and also even in the name of 
the (then no longer existing) Council of Florence ; and if 
this is to be received as true and infallible, then the Occi- 
dental Church for a thousand years, and the Greek Church un- 
til now, have had no priests with valid ordinations. In fact, 
there would now be in the whole Church no priest or bishop 
with valid ordination, since there would be no valid succes- 
sion. (Vide the decree of Eugene IV in Porter’s ‘ Systema 
Decretorum,’ p. 535; and in Raynald.) Eugene IV also de- 
fined with like falsity the form of the sacraments of penance 
and of confirmation. 

‘*2. According to the doctrine of Innocent, in the decretal 
‘ Novit,’ and off other popes after him, the pope, whenever 
he thinks that he has detected mortal sin, may and ought to 
proceed against it, first with warning and then with punish- 
ment ; on this basis he has authority to overthrow all judicial 
decisions and to bring every contested case before his own 
forum ; on the ground of any extreme sin, or what he esteems 
as such, he can summon every monarch before his tribunal, 
annul his decrees, and, in the further course of the précess, 
banish and depose him. (‘Ad officium nostrum spectat, de 
quocunque mortali peccato corripere quemlibet christianum ; 
et si correptionem contempserit, per districtionem ecclesias- 
ticam coercere.’ Decretal Novit. XIII, de Jud.) 

“‘ 3. God has given to the pope the highest authority over 
all kings and princes, not only in Christendom, but in the 
whole world. The pope has the plenitude of authority over 
nations and kingdoms ; he judges all and can be judged by no 
one in this world. (Paul IV, in the Bull Cum ex apostola- 
tus officio: Sixtus V, in the Bull Jnscrutabilis.) Boniface 
VIII, in the Bull Unam Sanctam, declared that it was a doc- 
trine to be accepted as a condition of salvation, that the 
whole world is subject to the pope, even in all temporal and 
42 
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political affairs. The same Boniface said that the pope bears 
all rights in the sanctuary of his breast. 

“4. According to papal doctrine, it is the will of God that 
the popes must rule and ‘ govern’ not only the Church, but 
all that is secular, the whole world. Thus Innocent III: 
‘Dominus Petro non solum universam ecclesiam sed etiam 
seculum reliquit gubernandum.’ 

*¢ 5. According to papal doctrine, as proclaimed by Greg- 
ory VII, at the Roman Council, A. D. 1080, the popes, with 
the fathers assembled in council under their presidency, by 
virtue of the power of binding and loosing, can not only give 
and take empires, kingdoms, and principalities, but also the 


property of each and every man. (Concilia, ed Labbé, X. 


p. 384.) 

“6. According to the papal doctrine, the pope, and he 
alone, can not only remit all sins, but also the sins of all. So 
Innocent III in his letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
(Epistole, libr. IL. cap. 209, p. 473, ed. Paris.) 

“ay According to papal doctrine, the pope, by divine right, 
since he has from God the fulness of both powers, viz: the 
spiritual and temporal (jura terreni simul et ccelestis imperii) 
has dominion over the German and Italian realms during the 
vacancy of the imperial throne. This is declared by John 
XXII, in his bull, A. D. 1317; in Raynald, Annal. Eccles, 
XV, p. 156. On account of this doctrine, in the years 1318 
-1348, many millions of German and Italian Christians 
were deprived, by ban and interdict, of worship and the sac- 
raments, 

‘8, Further, the pope, by divine right, can condemn whole 
Christian nations to slavery, on account of the ordinances of 
their rulers. Thus Clement V and Julius II condemned 
the Venetians, on account of some territorial disputes ; Greg- 
ory XI did the same by the Florentines (Vide Raynald, A. D. 
1576, 1.): and Paul III consigned all the English to the 
same fate, on account of the contumacy of Henry VIII. 

‘<9. The pope can also give to a monarch full authority to 
enslave foreign nations, and this too, merely because they are 
not Catholic. Thus Nicholas V, A. D. 1554, gave to King 
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Alphonso of Portugal the right of taking possession of the 
property of all the Mohammedans and heathen of the western 
coast of Africa, and of reducing them personally to perpet- 
ual slavery. (Bull Romanus Pontifex, confirmed by Calix- 
tus III, 1456, and by Sixtus V, 1481: Vide Morelli. S. I. 
‘ Fasti Novi Orbis,’ p. 58.) Alexander VI afterwards gave 
the same right to the kings of Spain over all the aborigines 
of America, when in 1493 he made over to them all this part 
of the world with the people that dwelt upon it. (Vide the 
Bull Inter Cetera, in Raynald’s Eccl. History.) 

**10. According to the doctrine of the popes, when the 
prince or the government of any place or land has violated 
the papal command or the canon Jaw, it is right and evan- 
gelical, by an interdict, to rob the whole innocent population, 
cities, regions or countries, with the exception of children 
and the dying, of the public worship and the sacraments of 
the church. Thus Innocent III, Innocent IV, Martin IV, 
Clement V, John XXII, Clement VI, ete. 

‘11. The popes, as the vicegerents of God upon the earth, 
can give away to any Christian monarch they please whole 
countries inhabited by non-Christian populations, and make 
over to them all the rights of sovereignty and property. So 
Alexander VI, in his Bull addressed to King Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and to Isabella (see Raynald, anno 1493, 19) ; and 
this he declares that he does, ‘auctoritate omnipotentis Dei 
nobis in b. Pietro concessa ac vicariatus Jesu Christi, qua 
fragimur in terris.” 

(Historically it may be said, with full justice, that the na- 
tions of Central and South America have been the victims of 
papal infallibility. In Spain, kings, church and nation 
adopted and held to this doctrine with the greatest willing- 
ness, because their claims, as well to Navarre as to America, 
rest solely on this basis—primarily on the Bulls of Alexan- 
der VI and Julius If. Both these claims fall to the ground 
on the basis of the Gallican doctrine. Alexander gave to 
the Spaniards the right of enslaving the Indians. All the 
Spanish theologians, even Las Casas, appealed to what the 
latter calls ‘el divino poder del Papa,’ as the chief support 
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countries were depopulated.) 


of the Spanish rule in America ; and no one dared to call in 
question the divine right of the infallible vicar of God, by 
virtue of which he consigned millions of Indians to slavery, 
and thus to extinction, so that within eighty years great 


‘12. It is also right and evangelical to condemn those who 
appeal from the decision of the pope to a general council, to 
the same punishment with heretics, i. e. to death by fire. 
Leo X, in the Bull Pastor 4turnus, A. D. 1517. 

‘**13. The same pope, in the Bull Superne Dispositionis, as 
promulgated at his Lateran Synod, declares that, by divine 
right, all the clergy are entirely free from every secular au- 
thority, and, consequently, can not be bound in conscience by 
the laws of the state. (Vide Harduin, Concil. IX, 1756.) 

“14. According to the doctrine of the church, every Chris- 
tian is bound by his duty towards God to do penance for his sins 
by ascetic exercises of abstinence, self-abnegation and increase 
of alms-giving. Since this duty rests upon divine command, 
it is a general principle of the church that no one can be re- 
leased from it. According to the papal doctrine, however, 
it can be lessened or abrogated by the popes, by means of 
general or special Indulgences. Thus the popes teach that to 
take part in awar against the enemies of the Roman See, or for 
the extirpation of heretics, is an effectual means of procur- 
ing the forgiveness of sins, and can fully take the place of all 
works of penance. Thus Pascal II, in the year 1102 
structed Count Robert of Flanders, that the most 
means for himself and his warriors to obtain the forgiveness 
of sins and to get to heaven was to fight against the clergy 
of Liége and all the adherents of the German emperor, Henry 
IV. (Vide Baronius, Annal. Eccl. anno 1102, 18.) 
cent III, just after he had deposed John of England, recom- 
mended to Philip Augustus of France the invasion of Eng- 
land as a means of obtaining the forgiveness of sins. 
Roger Wendover, Historia, III, 251.) So, too, Martin IV, in 
the year 1283, encouraged the French to make war against 
Arragon, by promising the completest forgiveness of their sins. 
(Raynald, anno 1283, 4.) And whenever a war was to be 
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earried on for the benefit of the papal territories, or for the 
extirpation of heresy, the popes recommended the taking 
part in it as the most effectual and sure means of purifica- 
tion from sin, and of obtaining eternal blessedness. 

*©15. The Inquisition, Spanish as well as Italian, is so 
completely a product of the papal dogmas and ethics, that 
there never was an inquisitor who did not administer his of- 
fice by virtue of the power committed to him by the pope, 
and in the name of the pope. And there never was a pope 
who could not at any moment, whenever he wished, have 
taken from the Inquisition, in whole or in part, the authority 


he had given toit. All the essential laws and ordinances of 
the tribunal of the Inquisition—the defenselessness of the 


accused, whom no advocate might defend, the admission of 


the testimony of infamous and perjured persons, the fre- 


quent use of torture, the necessity laid upon the secular au- 
thorities to carry into effect the sentences of death passed by 


the Inquisition, the command to allow no apostate to live, 


even though he should repent—all this was ordained by popes 


on their own motion, and constantly confirmed by their suc- 


cessors. 


‘© 16. Gregory LX, Innocent IV and Alexander 1V_ teach 
that it is in harmony with morality and the gospel to con- 
demn a heretic to imprisonment for life, although he may, 


when summoned by the Inquisition, have recanted and again 


confessed the Catholic faith. (Litere Apostolicae Summo- 
rum Pontificum pro Officio 8. Inquisit. Venet. 1607, p. 3.) 


‘©17. Alexander IV teaches that the 


pope 


is allowed, 


through and by his inquisitors, to confiscate the property of 


those whom they have condemned for heresy, to sell their 


goods and appropriate the proceeds. (Ibid, p. 39.) 

‘© 18. According to the doctrine of Innocent III, Alexan- 
der IV and Boniface VIII, it is just to deprive even the sons 
and daughters of those of another faith, although they them- 


selves be Catholic, of the property belonging to them by de- 








scent. If, however, the sons themselves accuse their fathers, 
and thus help to deliver them over to the state, then, ac- 
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cording to the papal doctrine, they can be released from the 
confiscation of their hereditary estates. 

“19. According to the papal doctrine, torture is a usage en- 
tirely consonant with morality and the spirit of the gospel, 
and it is to be especially practised upou persons accused of 
heresy. Thus was it ordained by Innocent 1V, and by several 
popes after him; and Paul 1V commanded a very comprehen- 
sive use to be made of the rack. 

‘20. In particular, according to the doctrine and ordi- 
nance of Pope Pius V, | 1569) it 1s just and Christian to bring 
to the rack those who have confessed their belief in a different 
doctrine from that of the Church, or who have been convicted 
of heresy, so that they may thus be led to inform against 
others of like views. (Vide Del Bena, Decreta et Constitt. 
TeC, Pontificum, annexed to his work De Offic 10 Inquis LI, 647. 

‘91. According to a Bull of Pius V, the canonized pope, 
even the sons of aman who bas injured an inquisitor, are to 
be punished with infamy and loss of property 

‘22. A series of papal decrees declares it to be binding on 

nscience of every Christian to denounce before the ec- 
iastical tribunals even their next of kin, if they see in 


them anything denounced by the Church or a trace of hereti- 


cal opinions, and to give them up to prison, torture and death. 


»»> 


23. The same popes have declared it to be just and evan- 
celical, and have ordained, that an apostate shall be put to 
death, even if he recants and again confesses the doctrine of 
the Church. (Deer. 5, 7, 9, and in the sixth book, 5, 2, 4. 
Lucius 11] and Alexander JV.) They have further declared 
it to be moral and Christian, in matters of heresy, to allow 
witnesses, inadmissable in every other court on account of 
their crimes or infamous lives, to make complaints against an 
accused person. Deer. lib. sext. 5,2, 5. Alexander IV.) 

‘24 According to papal doctrine, it is right and Chris- 
tian to take children away by force from parents of another 
faith, in order to educate them in the Catholic religion Thus, 
by a judgment of the Holy Office at Rome, Pope Innocent 
declared the edict of Duke Victor Amadeus Il of Savoy, of 
the year 1694, to be null and void, fn which the Duke had 
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ordered the children of the unfortunate and severely perse- 
cuted Waldenses of his land, who had been forcibly taken 
from their parents, to be restored to them. (Carutte, Storia 
del Regno di Vittorio Amades II di Savoia, Torino, 1856, 
p. 178. The Pope declared that it was ‘cosa da non potersi 
dir senza lagrime.’) 

«25. According to papal doctrine, the punishment inflicted 
for heresy can never be lightened ; a person condemned to 
death or perpetual imprisonment for heresy can never be par- 
doned. So Innocent IV, in the Bull Ad extirpanda in Guerra. 
Pontif. Constitt. I, 177. 

*©26. Until the year 1555 it was papal doctrine that only 
those persons should be burnt at the stake who steadfastly 
held to a doctrine different from that of the church, and those 
who had once recanted, but had afterwards lapsed into the 
same or some other heresy. In this year, however, Paul 1V 
set up the new principle that certain doctrines, even if only 
once held and immediately renounced, ought at once to be 
punished with death. For example, whoever rejects one of 
the ecclesiastical definitions about the Trinity, or denies the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, and maintains that the Biblical 
eX pression ‘brothers of Jesus,’ is to be understood literally 
as sons of Mary, such an one is to be esteemed as an apos. 
tate, and put to death even in case of his conversion. 

Down to the year 1751, those theologians, especially 
the Italian, who defended the trials for witchcraft and the 
reality of an express compact with Satan, and of the various 


_ 


soley 


supernatural evils thence resulting, and also the tact of cor- 


poreal connexions between man and demons (the so-called 
incubi et succubi), appealed to the infallible authority of the 
popes, to Bulls of Innocent VIII, Sixtus V, Gregory XV, 
and several others, in which these things sre presupposed and 


maintained, and penal tdes for them prescribed. (For exam- 
ple: ZYartarotti, ‘ Apologia del Congresso,’ etc., p. 176, 
against Maffei.) 

‘©28. When an oath has been taken which is injurious to the 
Church, for instance in money matters, it must be broken. 


This is taught by Innocent III, Deer. 2, 24-27. 
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“29. The popes can at their pleasure dissolve the oath of 
obedience and loyalty which a people has sworn to its king: 
Gregory VII, Alexander III, Innocent III, and many others 
besides have done this. 

«30. But they can also release a monarch from treaties to 
which he has sworn, or from the oath which he has made to 
support the constitution of the land ; or they can also give 
to the confessor of a monarch full power to release him from 
oaths which it is burdensome for him to fulfill, Clement VI 
gave such authority to King John of France (vide D’Achery, 
Spicileg. III, 714.) So, too, Clement VII released the Em- 
peror Charles V from his oath made to preserve the rights of 
the Belgian people, by which his absolutism was limited ; and 
also from his oath not to banish the Moors from their homes. 
Paul LV, too, proclaimed to the Emperors Charles and Fer- 
dinand that he released them from their oath as to the Augs- 
burg religious peace (Bzooii Annal. Eccl. a. 1555, p. 306, ed. 
Colon). 

‘31. In the year 1648 the Catholics of England and Ire- 
land, hard-pressed by the state laws, were offered some pros- 
pect of toleration if they would subscribe a renunciation of 
the following principles: ‘(a) The pope can release every 
person from obedience to the existing government ; (6) The 
pope can release from an oath made to a heretic ; (c) Persons 
condemned by the pope as heretics, may, at his order or by 
his dispensation, be maltreated or put to death.’ These po- 
sitions were renounced by fifty-nine English nobles, and sev- 
eral of the clergy, but Pope Innocent X declared that all 
who subscribed to this had fallen under the censures (such as 
excommunication, etc.) imposed for the denial of the papal 
authority. And so the penal laws against the Catholics re- 
mained in force over a century. Before this Paul V had 
already condemned the oath of fealty prescribed for the 
Catholics by King James |; and this led to the execution of 
a considerable number of them. (Dodd, Church History of 
England, II], 288. Tractatus Dogm. et Schol. de Ecclesia 


Romee 1782, II, 245.) 


«32. According to papal doctrine, the popes can also an- 
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nul every oath which a man can make to God, or empower 
others to do this; they can even by anticipation ensure such 
power in respect to future oaths. Thus popes have given to 
the confessors of princes authority at once to release a mon- 
arch from every oath that he may make in future but after- 
wards repent of. (D’Achery, Spicil., L11., 721.) 

«33. The Popes, in the giving of Indulgences, declare that 
their power extends even to purgatory, and that it depends on 
them to release the souls of the dead there found, and to 
transport them at once to the position of heavenly bliss. Thus 
Pope Julius II gave to the Knights of the Order of St. 
George, as revived by the Emperor Maximilian, the privilege, 
when they assumed the habit of the Order-*‘ confessi et con- 
triti, a poena et aculpa et carcere Purgatorii et peenis ejusden 
neox et penitus absoluti et quittati esse debeant, plane et li- 
bere paradisum et regnum intraturi.’ (Acta Sanctorum Bol- 
land, 23 April, p. 157.) 

Then, too, a short time before (A.D. 1500) the doctrine was 
broached in Rome for the first time, that the popes could by 
special privilege attach to certain altars the power of deliver- 
ing one or many souls from purgatory. 


** 34. The Pope can also dissolve a marriage by laying up- 


on one of the married pair the sentence of the greater excom- 
munication, thus declaring him to be a heathen or an unbe- 
liever. So, in the year 1363, Pope Urban VI, when he ban- 
ished Bernabo Visconti, Duke of Milan, deprived him and all 
his children of all their rights and all their property, released 
his subjects from the oath of obedience, and at the same time 
declared that his wife was free to marry another person : 
‘uxorem ejus uti Christianam a Vinculo matrimonii cum 
heretico et infideli liberavit.’ (Spandani Annales Eccl. con- 
tin. II, 595.) 

*¢ 35. Innocent LV had prepared the way for the above by 
setting forth the doctrine (in the Deer. de Transl. c. 2, 3, 4) 
that the band between the bishop and his see is stronger than 
the marriage tie between man and wife, and consequently that 
the former is for man as indissoluble as the latter: God only 
can dissolve it, and the Pope as God’s vicar, in which is im- 
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plied that the Pope, and only he, can also dissolve a mar- 
riage, although it be a valid one. 

** 36. According to papal doctrine it is a praiseworthy and 
Christian act for a man who has solemnly promised to marry 
a woman to deceive this woman by a fictitious marriage, and 
then, breaking this tie, to go into a cloister. Alexander III, 
in the year 1172, gave this decision, which included deceit and 
contempt of the sacrament; and it was adopted into the ec- 
clesiastical code, drawn up by papal command. (Decr. 4, 1, 16.) 


“ec 7 
‘. 


According to papal doctrine, whoever attends upon 


ow 


worship conducted by a married priest is guilty of idolatry, 


for the blessing imparted by such a priest becomes a curse. 
Gregory VII (Dis@ 81, c. 15) advanced this doctrine in direct 
contradiction with the doctrine of the ancient church, and 
even with the present theology. It has long since been uni- 
versally rejected. (Concil. Gangrens. can. 4.) 

** 38. According to papal doctrine the pope always has 
power, for service rendered, to advance persons toa hivher de- 
gree of blessedness. Thus Nicholas V promised to all who 
should take arms against Amadeus of Savoy (Counterpope 
Felix V) and his followers, an increase of heavenly blessed- 
ness, besides the remission of all their sins; at the same time 
he gave his lands and possessions to the king of France. 
(Concil. Coll. ed. Labbé tom. XIII, p. 1322, 1323.) 

** 39. According to papal doctrine it is a false and damn- 
able position that a Christian may not be kept from doing his 
duty by the fear of an unjust excommunication; the opposite 
is the truth. So Clement XI, in the Bull Unige nitus, Prop. 9]. 

** 40. According to papal assurance, those who die wearing 
the scapulary of the Carmelites are always, on the next Satur- 
day after their death, rescued by the Virgin Mary, and car- 
ried directly to heaven; and this in virtue of a revelation im- 
parted toJohn XXII. This is in the Bull Sabbathina, which 
was confirmed with indulgencies by Alexander V, Clement 
VII, Pius V, Gregory XIII and Paul V—by the last after 
long and careful investigations. (See Amort, De Indulgent, 
I, 146.) 


**41. According to papal decisions, to translate the Roman 
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Missal into a national language is an excess of extravagance 
and folly, and a horrible innovation. Thereby the majesty 
of the rites, as composed in Latin words, is marred and trod- 
den under foot ; the dignity of the holy mysteries is degraded; 
and disobedience, audacity, insurrections, and many other evils 
are engendered. The authors of such translations are called 
‘sons of destruction.’ So, literally, Alexander VII, in the 
brief 12th January, 1661, in D’ Argentré, Collectio Judici- 
orum. Paris 1728, III, 297.—And yet in France, England 
and Germany, translations of the Missal are widely diffused 
and daily used by the most devout. 

ae Popes have described that it is a heavy sin to take 
interest on loans of money, and that he who does this is 
bound to restore it. By such papal legislation, an ecclesias- 
tical crime was manufactured (under the name of usury) 
which was of course to be tried before ecclesiastical tribunals. 
The position here advanced by the popes was this, that it is 
unjust and sinful to seek for recompense (interest) on the use 
of loaned capital. This definition of usury, so strongly for- 
bidden, was extended to everything which the lender could 
receive over and above the capital, to every form of interest 
on money. Clement V declared the defense of usurers to be 
heresy, and imposed upon it the penalties of canon Jaw for 
heresy (Clementin, 1. 5, de usuris, tit. 5). Subsequent popes, 
Pius V, Sixtus V, and especially Benedict XIV, adhered to 
this condemnation of all interest on money. The consequence 
was that real usury was thus promoted; that in practise 
there were many evasions and de ceptive contracts; that the 


prosperity of whole countries was injured ; and the flower of 


trade and commerce, banished from Catholic lands, came into 


the possession ot Protestants 7 


All of these instances are not of equal force ; some of them 
are repetitions, with slight variations, of the same pretensions 
and decisions. But at any rate they serve to show what a 
burden the Papacy is taking on itself to declare the perpet- 
ual and inviolable Infallibility of the Popes. 
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Art. VI.—A LETTER FROM ROGER SHERMAN TO DR. HOPKINS. 


[We are indebted to the Rev. S. W. Boardman of Auburn, for the 
following Letter and biographical Introduction, never before printed. 
It revives scenes of the last century connected with the theological 
discussions of the day. Questions of doctrine then agitated the en- 
tire community, perhaps to a greater extent than they ever have since. 
Not a few laymen were really eminent as theological investigators or 
pamphleteers. It may suffice to name such men as the Winthrops, 
Governers Wolcott and Fitch, Dr. Benjamin Gale, etc. The follow- 
ing letter adds another to the list of those who took a deep interest in 
the Hopkinsian controversy, and not a few will peruse its criticisms 
with more than ordinary curiosity. They will, perhaps, be better pre- 
pared, from its perusal, to understand why Hopkins’ system created so 
much excitement, and drew to itself the attention of so many able 
and gifted minds. ‘The letter is also a fitting introduction to what we 
subjoin on the same subject.—Eprrors. | 


20GER SHERMAN, one of the most eminent of the Revolu- 


tionary Fathers, was born April 19th, 1721, and died July 23d 
1793. He early devoted himself to the study of mathemat- 
ics, and for several years furnished the astronomical calcula- 
tions for an almanac published in New York. At the age of 
38 he was appointed a judge, and from that time till his 
death, when he was U. 8. Senator and Mayor of New Haven, 
he was constantly employed ; generally in several different 
offices, local and national, of the highest importance, at the 
same time. He was a Member of Congress from 1774 till 
his death, and a member of the Committee that drafted the 
Declaration of Independence. During the war he was held 
in the highest esteem by Washington and the statesmen of 
the day, as a wise counselor and unswerving patriot. He was 
a member of the Board of War and of the Board of the Treas- 
ury. He was on the Committee which drafted the Articles 
of Confederation, and one of the most influential minds in 
forming the present Constitution of the U. 8., whose ratifi- 
cation he also strongly promoted. He was the only man who 
signed all those three great national documents, the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the 
present Constitution. He was a profound and learned jurist, 
and with great ability, in connection with another, codified the 
laws of Connecticut. For many years he managed also the 
finances of Yale College. Few men have ever left their impress 
more deeply upon American institutions. 

But the chief glory of Mr. Sherman was his deep and prac- 
tical piety. It is interesting to see how such a man regarded 
the subtle and able speculations of the great theologians of 
New England in his day. The following letter, now in the 
possession of Mrs. E. C. Tracy, of Windsor, Vt., a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Sherman, proves him to have been a close 
reader, a clear thinker, and a sound and subtle critic of current 
speculations in theology. The views of Dr. Hopkins on the 
points discussed in this letter are presented at large in his 
published works, and are familiar to all theologians. Mr. 
Sherman had fifteen children, and still lives in his descendants 
as well as in his works and fame. Among his sons-in-law 
were President Day andJudge Baldwin of New Haven ; Hon. 
Samuel Hoar and Jeremiah Evarts of Mass.: among his 
grandsons, Sherman Day, Esq., of California, Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts of New York, late Attorney General of the U. 5. ; 
Hon. R. 8. Baldwin, Gov. of Ct. and U. 8. Senator ; Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, M. C. from Mass. ; Judge E. R. Hoar, late 
Attorney General of the U.8.; 


; and by marriage E. C. ‘Tracy, 
the late able editor for thirty years of the Vt. Chronicle ; 
tev. David Greene, long Secretary of the A. B, C. F.M; 
and Profs. Whitney and Thatcher of Yale College. The let- 
ter is written in a strong, clear, firm hand, which reminds 
one of the fair and manly hand of Washington, and indeed of 
the more deliberate and copy-like hand of that day. It cor- 
responds well with the clearness, strength, and accuracy of 
the thought expressed. 
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LETTER. 
New Haven, Oct., 1790. 

Dear Sir,—I received your letter of the 2d August last, 
and am obliged to you for the observations it contains. I 
think there is no material difference of sentiment between us, 
except on the last point. I am not convinced by what you 
have wrote on that subject that my former opinion was wrong, 
but I don’t know that I can say much more to support it 
than I did before. 

[ believe we do not differ at all in opinion respecting that 
general benevolence wherein true virtue consists, which you 
admit, includes a regard to our own greatest good and happi- 
ness. That regard I call an exercise of love to ourselves, 
When I said that self-love and love to others were distinct 
affections, I only meant that they were exercises of the same 
kind of affection toward distinct objects, viz., ourselves and 
others. I do not fully understand the force of your observa- 
tions on what'[ said respecting the ground or reason why 
self-love in a being destitute of general benevolence is the 
source of moral evil, viz., *‘ that this arises from the want of 


a good moral taste, or spiritual discernment, which occasions 


the person to place his happiness in wrong objects;” you do 


not here distinguish between occasion and positive cause, 
though you make a material distinction between them, in 
your sermons, on sin the occasion of great good. President 
Kdwards, [ think, has illustrated this point in his answer to 
Dr. Taylor on original sin, and in a sermon published with 
his life, on the enquiry why natural men are enemies of 
God. He supposes original righteousness in man was a super- 
natural principle, which was withdrawn on his first transgres- 
sion, and his natural principles of agency remaining were ex- 
ercised wrong, and his affections set on wrong objects, in con- 
sequence of such withdrawment. The will and affections are 
the powers of agency, and the exercises of them are holy or 
sinful, according to the objects chosen or beloved, or accord- 
ing as their exercises agree or disagree with the divine law. 
Moral good and evil consist in exercises and not in dormant 
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principles, and the heart is the seat not only of sin, but of 
holiness according as it is differently affected. 

Your observations on self-love in persons destitute of gen- 
eral benevolence are not opposed to anything 1 meant to ex- 
press in my letter. You say, ‘that love to being in general 
necessarily regards and wishes the greatest possible happiness 
to him who exercises this love. This is not, indeed, self-love, 
which is regard to one’s self as se/f, and as distinguished from 
all others, and to no other being; but it is the same disinter- 
ested affection which wishes the highest happiness to every 
individual included in being in general, and therefore to him- 
self as necessarily included in the whole, and one among 
others.” There appears to me to be a little ambiguity in 
those words, “as se/f” and what follows. I suppose that the 
good and happiness of ourselves and each individual being who 
is a proper object of happiness, is individually to be regarded, 
loved and sought as an ultimate end, or what is desirable for 
its own sake as areal good. ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.” Therefore when a person seeks 
his own highest good and happiness in the enjoyment of God, 
and in connection with his glory, he answers the end of his 
creation. 

Those texts which you cite to prove that self-love is sinful, 
I suppose are not to be taken absolutely to condemn all love 
to self, but such only as is opposed to or not connected with 
love to others, as appears from that text in Phil. ii, 4: 
‘Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others.” No man ever yet hated his own 
flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it. Our own temporal 
as well as spiritual good may be lawfully sought and enjoyed, 
and our sensitive appetite gratified, so that it be not done in 
a manner or degree prohibited by law. ‘‘ Every creature of 
God is good, and not to be refused if it be received with 
thanksgiving of them who believe and know the truth.” 

[ think you use the term se/f-/ove in a narrower sense than 
it is in general used by others, and when pious persons find 
in themselves those desires and wishes of their own good and 


happiness, which I consider as inseparable from a moral 
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agent, and which you admit are lawful as flowing from gen- 
eral benevolence or as a part of it, when they find self-love 
condemned by that general term, it creates in their minds 
groundless uneasiness and doubt as to their good estate, 
though perhaps a critical attention to your definitions and 
distinctions might prevent this. 

As your observations on the other point have not removed 
my difficulties, I will make a few remarks on that subject : 

1. The glory of God and his happiness do not depend on 
the will of his creatures. His goodness is his glory, and that 
is displayed or manifested in doing good. Acts xvii, 25 ; Job 
xxxv, 6,7; Ex. xxxiii, 18,19. 

2. None of his rational creatures are miserable, but for 

their own fault. He inflicts punishment not in a way of 
mere sovereignty, but as a righteous judge or governor for the 
general good, he gathers out of his kingdom all things that 
offend and do iniquity. 
3. No person who has a holy love to God can, consistent 
with his wild declared in the gospel, be finally miserable ; and 
their self-denial for his glory, and all their trials and afflic- 
tions in this life, work together for their best good, and work 
out for them an eternal weight of glory. 

4. The duties of self-denial and suffering in the cause of 
God are compatible only to this state of trial, as there is no 


pain in heaven ; and the precepts which require this seem to 


me to be expressly limited to suffering in this life, and eter- 
nal life is promised as encouragement to it; therefore I see 
no ground to extend them by reason or analogy to the point 
in question. Math. xix, 29; John xii, 25; Luke xiv, 26. 

5. No person who is to be a subject of everlasting misery, 
is ever willing to endure it; but it is the providential will of 
God to suffer them to hate him and blaspheme his name be- 
cause of their torments, therefore their willingness to suffer 
is not necessary for the manifestation of his glory in their 
punishment ; and it would involve an inconsistency to sup- 
pose any person to be willing to submit to the providential 
will of God in all the circumstances of his damnation, un- 
willingness to suffer, and enmity to God on account of it, 
being material circumstances. Rev. xvi, 9-11. 
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You mention as a proof that absolute submission to the 
will of God is a duty, the third petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” etc. I admit that God’s preceptive will 
aught to be obeyed in all things, and his Providential will 
submitted to as far as it is made known by revelation or the 
event ; but no particular person, while in a state of proba- 
tion, can know that it is the providential will of God that he 
shall finally perish, but he knows that it is his preceptive 
will that he should turn and live; and for persons who doubt 
of their good estate to put it to trial by supposing such a 
case, that never can happen if they have any degree of true 
love to God, or if they ever comply with the requirements of 
the gospel ; and which it is certain their hearts never will be 
reconciled to, if it should happen, would only tend to fill their 
minds with greater perplexity and disquietude. 

True Christians are assured that no temptation (or trial) 
shall happen to them, but what they shall be enabled to bear, 
and that the grace of Christ shall be sufficient for them ; but 
no such gracious promise of support is made to any who shall 
be the subjects of damnation; therefore a willingness to suffer 
this is not a trial required of a true Christian. 

The angels in heaven do God’s will, but we have no inti- 
mation that they are required to be willing to fall from their 
holy and happy state. 

As to your observations on the saints’ imperfection in this 
life I shall only remark, that I allow that they ought to ap- 
prove whatever is ordered or permitted by God concerning 
them as most holy and wise ; but not their own conduct in 
being unholy or sinful in any degree. As to the submission 
of the awakened humbled sinner to the divine sovereignty, I 
admitted that a sinner ought to approve the law of God as 
holy, just and good in the threatening endless misery to the 
sinner, but this is consistent with their hoping in his mercy. 
The convinced publican prayed, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” I suppose the divine Sovereignty is the greatest 
encouragement that a convinced sinner has or can have to 
hope for mercy. That a God of infinite goodness can through 


the atonement have mercy on whom he will, consistent with 
43 
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the honor of his law and government and of all his perfec- 
tions, is a much better ground of hope than if the sinner was 
left to his own will; but I don’t see that this included in ita 
willingness to be damned, though the convinced sinner has a 
sense of his just desert of damnation. Yet he is invited and 
required to turn and live. St. Paul’s wish, Rom. ix, 3, taken 
literally, I think can’t be vindicated. 

1. Because it would have been opposite to the revealed will 
of God concerning him, he being a true saint could not be 
accursed from Christ. 

2. It could have been of no use to his brethren, his damna- 
tion would not atone for their sins, and there was a sufficient 
atonement made by Jesus Christ. I think all that he intended 
was to express in strong terms his great affection and concern 
for that people, and not that he did or could really wish dam- 
nation to himself for their sakes. It still appears to me that 
no moral agent ever was or can be willing to be damned, and 
that no such thing is required by the divine law, or the Gos- 
pel. Ifa person could be willing to be forever abandoned to 


sin and misery, he must be so lost to any sense of God or hap- 


piness as not to be capable of any regard to the glory of God, 
or the good and happiness of the moral system, for if he could 
take pleasure in these he would not be wholly deprived of hap- 
piness. 

The bad tendencies of this doctrine if it be not well founded 
will be: 

1. To give uneasiness to pious minds who may believe it 
upon the authority of those whom they think more knowing 
than themselves, but yet they can’t find their hearts reconciled 
to it. 

2. Pious and orthodox Christians, who think it an error, 
will be prejudiced against the books that contained it, how- 
ever orthodox and useful in other respects, and will scruple 
the lawfulness of keeping them in their houses, or any way en- 
couraging the spread of such books, least they should be guilty 
propagating dangerous errors. 

3. It will give the enemies of truth occasion to speak re- 
proachfully of the authors of such books, and prejudice the 
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minds of people against them, and so obstruct their useful- 
ness. Therefore I wish you to cut off occasion from those 
who desire occasion. 

I must ask to be excused for troubling you with this second 
long and incorrect epistle, and hope you will believe that a 
sincere regard to truth is my only motive. 
| am Sir, with respect and esteem, 

Your Friend and humble servant, 


Rocer SHERMAN. 
EVD. SAMUEL HopkKINs. 


HoPkKINSIANISM BeroreE Hopkins. 


Among all the peculiarities of what is known as the Hop- 
kinsian Theology, none has contributed more to render it ob- 
noxious than the doctrine with which it has been so often 
charged—tbat a man should be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God. There has been no little speculation as to the 
influences by which Hopkins was led to adopt it, and to incor- 
porate in into his system. Some have found subjective reasons 
for it in his own experience, while, sometimes, its congruity 
to Edward’s definition of benevolence, which Hopkins adopted, 
has been considered as sufficient to have suggested and com- 
mended it. 

More plausible is the suggestion that the way was prepared 
for its acceptance by the developments of the Great Revival, 
in the midst of which Hopkins’ religious life commenced. In 
college, David Brainerd searched out and exposed, as with a 
lighted candle, his false hopes. Gilbert Tennent’s Sermons 
took such an hold upon him, that he thought him the great- 
est preacher he ever heard. At the feet of Edwards he sat 
asa delighted and admiring pupil, and Samuel Buel was 
his congenial friend and associate. The nature of Hopkins 
lacked that inflammable element which existed in many of 
those around him, but, in his meditative tendencies, he reached 
after those intellectual convictions and apprehensions which 
seemed to him the logical grounds of the submissive and self- 
abnegating spirit which he longed to exercise and experience 
in all its fullness. 
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In these circumstances we see the force of what is narrated 
in Park’s Life of Hopkins. He says: 

“ There is a striking coincidence between his subsequent views of ‘ disin- 
terested submission,’ and the feelings which Mrs, Edwards expressed sev- 
eral weeks after he became a member of her family. 

‘I told those who were present,’ she says, ‘that I chose to die in the 
way that was most agreeable to God’s will, and that I should be willing to 
die in darkness and horror, if it was most for the glory of God 

During the night after this remark (Jan. 2¥, 1741) and through subse- 
quent days and nights, she had a train of reflections which would now be 
termed Hopkinsian, and which may have been the germ of one branch of 
Hopkinsianism ; for they were, doubtless, soon communicated to the in- 
quisitive and solemn youth who sat at her table and listened to her daily 


conversation. 

‘I also thought,’ she writes, ‘how God had graciously given me, for a 
great while, an entire resignation to his will with respect to the kind and 
manner of death that I should die; having been made willing to die on the 
rack, or at the stake, or any other tormenting deatb, and if it were Ged’s 
will, to die in darkness; and how I had that day been made very sensible 
and fully willing, if it was God’s pleasure, and for his glory, to-die in hor- 
ror. But now it occurred to me that when I had thus been made willing to 
live, and to be kept on this dark abode, I used to think of living no longer 
than to the ordinary age of man. Upon this, 1 was led to ask myself 
whether I was not willing to be kept out of heaven even longer; and my 
whole heart seemed immediately to reply, “ Yes, a thousand years, if it be 
God’s will, and for his honor and glory;’ and then my heart, in the language 
of resignation, went further, and with great alacrity and sweetness, to an- 
swer, as it were, over and over again, ‘ Yes, and live a thousand years in 
horror, if it be most for the glory of God. Yea,I am willing ta livea 
thousand years [in] an hell upon earth, if it be most for the honor of God.” 
But then I considered with myself what this would be to live [in] an hell 
upon earth for so long a time, and I thought of the torment of my body be- 
ing so great, awful and overwhelming, that none could bear to live in the 
country where the spectacle was seen, and of the torment and horror of my 
mind being vastly greater than the torment of my body; and it seemed to 
me that I found a perfect willingness, and sweet quietness and alacrity of 
soul, in consenting that it should be so, if it were most for the glory of God; 
so that there was no hesitation, doubt or darkness in my mind attending 
the thoughts of it, but my resignation seemed to be clear, like a light that 
shone through my soul. I continued saying ‘Amen, Lord Jesus! Amen, 
Lord Jesus! Glorify thyself in me, in my body and my soul,’ with a calm 
and sweetness of soul which banished all reluctance. The glory of God 
seemed to overcome me and swallow me up; and every conceivable suffer- 
ing, and every thing that was terrible to my nature, seemed to shrink to 
nothing before it. This resignation continued in its clearness and brightness 
the rest of the night, and all the next day and the night following and on 

Monday in the forenoon, without interruption or abatement. All this 
while, whenever I thought of it, the language of my soul was, with the 
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greatest fullness and alacrity, “ Amen, Lord Jesus! Amen, Lord Jesus!” In 
the afternoon of Monday it was not so perceptible and lively ; but my mind 
remained so much in a similar frame, for more than a week, that I could 
never think of it without an inexpressible sweetness in my soul.” 


For some minds, an experience like this will have a pecu- 
liar charm. It seems to them the triumph of submission, 
and the true standard of perfect and entire resignation tothe 
will of God. Amid the excitement of the Great Revival, 
there were others, doubtless, beside Mrs. Edwards, who be- 
lieved that by the grace of God they had attained to it, and 
others probably, beside Hopkins, who were disposed to com- 


mend it. 

But it should not be forgotten that at that period there 
was a revived demand for the works of the more spiritual, 
searching and pungent of the New England fathers. They 
were broughtlout from the dust of the book-shelves, and eagerly 
read. Some of them—as the writings of Shepard—were re- 
produced in Boston, and among many friends of the revival, 
enjoyed perhaps more than their original popularity. Such 
men as Andrew Croswell of Boston, favoring more than most 
of his brethren the excesses of Davenport, ran into extremes 
like those which Solomon Williams of Lebanon exposed. 
There is satisfactory evidence also that—independent of Hop- 
kins—the doctrine which has been especially credited to him 
took root, and spread abroad to some extent—so far at least 
as to provoke opposition, and lead to the publication of what 
might be accounted its most elaborate refutation. 

Prof. Park speaks of the train of Mrs. Edwards’ reflections 
as possibly ‘‘the germ of one branch of Hopkinsianism,” but 
there is no necessity of seeking the germ here, when, nearly a 
century before, the doctrine of Hopkins himself had been 
very fully developed in the writings of such men as Thomas 
Hooker of Hartford, and his son-in-law, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge. The works of Hooker, published in England, 
and never republished in this country, may not have been ex- 
tensively known or read, yet they must have had a place in 
the libraries of such men as Solomon Stoddard and his more 
famous grandson, nor can we suppose the leading ministers 
of New England altogether unacquainted with them. The 
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works of Shepard, belonging to a somewhat later period, 
doubtless enjoyed a larger circulation and a greater popular- 
ity, and the demand for some of them has been such that 
they have been repeatedly reprinted. Indeed, for vigor of 
thought, he may vie with the ablest of the English Non-Con- 
formists, and for pungent application of the truth, Baxter or 
Alleine can scarcely be deemed his superior. 

Names like these—names which constitute the glory of 
early New England theology—would of themselves suffice to 


sanction the doctrines which were associated with them; and 
these doctrines, it is to be presumed—and the presumption is 
supported by adequate evidence—were widely known. Let 


us see then how far they were Hopkinsians before Hopkins, 
ante-dating him by a full century in theological speculation. 

In his work on ‘‘ The Soul’s Humiliation,” Hooker is quite 
full in discussing the means of regeneration, and even Tim- 
othy Allen might have found in him many lines to palliate 
the severity of the judgment which he expressed with regard 
to an unconverted man reading the Bible or an old almanac. 
But on the doctrine of being willing to be damned for the 
glory of God, Hooker is perhaps more explicit than Hopkins 
himself. The following paragraphs may suflice to indicate 
the fact : 

“So the soul saith, because the Lord is just and righteous, and doth not 
only punish, but he can not but punish, and therefore he justifies the Lord 
in all the plagues that ever can be inflicted uponhim. (P.105) Oh (saith 
he), it is fit that God should glorify himself though I be damned forever, for 
I deserve the worst. (P.107.) Ifthe Lord will not hear his prayers, and 
if the Lord will cast him away, because he hath cast uway the Lord’s kind- 
ness, and ifthe Lord will leave him in that miserable and damnable condi- 
tion, which he hath brought himself into, by the stubbornness of his heart, 
the Soul is quiet. Though, I confess, it is harsh and tedious, and long it 
is ere the soul be thus framed; yet the heart truly abased, is content to 
bear the estate of damnation. .... He is content if God deny him any- 
thing. (P. 112) 

Sut some may object. Can a man feel this frame of heart, to be content 
that mercy should leave him in hell? Do the saints of God find this? And 
can any man know this in his heart? To this Lanswer, many of God's ser- 
vants have been driven to this, and have attained to it, and have laid open 
the simplicity of their souls in being content with this. (P.115.) The soul 
being humbled can not but yield itself, to be disposed of by the Lord as he 
will, sea, if the Lord will bring destruction upon it.” (P. 11€.) 
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Shepard is somewhat more guarded, but it is evident that 
he did not seriously dissent from the views of his father-in- 
law, Hooker. In his ‘‘ Sincere Convert,” he thus contrasts 
the experience of a child of God and a hypocrite : 


“ For this is one of the greatest differences betwixt a child of God and a 
hypocrite. In their obedience, the one takes up duties out of love to 
Christ, to have him; and hence he mourns daily, because Christ is no 
greater guiner by him; the other out of love to himself, merely to save his 
own soul; and hence he mourns for his sins, because they may damn him. 
Remember that place therefore, 1 Cor. xv, ult. (Shepard’s works, Vol. 1, 
p. 23. Boston edition, 1853.) 

In his ‘‘ Sound Believer,” he says: 

“ The spirit, therefore, by revealing how equal and just it is for the Lord 
never to regard or look after it more, because it hath sinned and is still so 
sinful, makes it hereby to fall down prostrate in the dust before the Lord, 
as worthy of nothing but shame and confusion, and so kisseth the rod, and 
turneth the other cheek unto the Lord, even smiting of him, acknowledg- 
ing, if the Lord show mercy, it will be wonderful ; if not, yet the Lord is 
righteous, and therefore hath no cause to quarrel against him for denying 
special mercy to him, to whom he doth not a bit of bread.” (Vol. 1, p. 180.) 

And again: 

“No, no; the Lord will pull down those mountains, those high thoughts, 

and make you lie low at his feet, and acknowledge that it is influite mercy 


} 


you are alive and not consumed; and that there is any hope or possibility 
of mercy; and that you are out of the nethermost pit; and that if he should 
never pity you, yet he doth you no wrong, but that which is equal and just, 
ight- 


4 


and that it is fit your sinful, froward wills should stoop to his holy, 
eous and good will, rather than that it should stoop and be crooked accord- 
ing unto yours.” (Vol. 1, p. 181.) 

And still again : 

“ Suppose, therefore, it be the Lord’s good pleasure to deny thee mercy ? 
I grant you must pray for it, yet with submission to the good will of the 
Lord, saying, ‘ The Lord’s will is good, but mine is evil; otherwise thou 
hast no meekness in anything—thou art not meekly subject to his will in 
every thing.” (Vol. 1, p. 186.) ; 

Again, but in a milder tone, he remarks : 

“The Lord gives you your lives, blessed be his name, but you ask for 
treasures of grace and mercy, thousands of pounds, Christ himself, and all 
that he is worth, and the Lord scems to deny you, and now you sink and 
grow sullen, and ciscontent, and quarrel, and murmur at God, not directly, 
but secretly and slyly; may not the Lord now say, Was there ever such 
pride and insolency? And therefore, as Christ spoke of himself (John xii, 
24, 25),‘a corn of wheat can not live unless it die first,’ so know it, you 
shall never live with Christ, unless you die and perish 1n yourselves ; unless 
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you be sown and lie under the clods of your own wretchedness, faith will 
never spring up in such a soul. As it is in burnings, the fire must be first 
taken out, before there can be any healing, so this impatient spirit, which 
torments the soul, must first be removed before the Lord will heal thee.” 
(Vol. 1, p. 187.) 

The following is the consolation extended to entire submis- 
sion, given in one of Shepard’s ‘‘ Answers :” 

“Dost thou desire to believe and to have Christ, and canst thou say thus, 
If it were possible heaven and Christ could be separated, I would rather 
have Christ without heaven than heaven without Christ? then comfort thy- 
self, for God hath promised, ‘I will give to him that thirsteth of the water 
of life freely’” (Vol. 1, p. 292.) 

It was undoubtedly the general circulation and extensive 
acceptance of Shepard’s views, spread abroad by new editions 
of his works at the juncture of the revival, that provoked 
the publication—perhaps through the influence or at the 
suggestion of Chauncy—of what divines of his stamp would 
regard as the necessary antidote. This antidote was “The 
Real Christian,” by Giles Firmin, published in England in 
1670, but republished in Boston in 1742. Firmin had resided 
in this country as a physician, and had been a neighbor and 
friend of Shepard,* although he objected to his views on the 
point under discussion. Even the authority of such names 
as those of Hooker and Shepard did not blind him to what 
he regarded as the mischievous tendency of their doctrines. 
He observed the trouble and grief of mind which they occa- 
sioned in persons scrupulously anxious with respect to their 
spiritual experience, and he felt it to be his duty to correct 
what he regarded as the mistakes of great and good men. 
On his return to England, he entered himself upon the work 
of the ministry, and his ‘‘ Real Christian’ was issued there. 
He was one of the Non-Conformists ejected in 1662, yet com- 
bining the practice of his profession as a physician with his 
duties as a preacher, he continued in a sphere of useful ser- 
vice till 1697, when he had attained an age of over eighty 
years. 

Firmin’s book, as republished here, makes a 12mo of 328 

* So we infer from his writings, although he married a daughter of Rev. 
Nathaniel Ward, and in 1638 settled at Ipswich. 
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closely-printed pages. In his preface, giving his reasons for 
printing it, he says : 

“The first sort (of books) are those which have caused the most trouble ; 
somé in the preparation of the Soul for Christ;” (and here he instances 
Hooker and Shepard by name) “others in the work of Faith, or the closing 
of the Soul with Christ, amongst whom chiefly is the Rev. Daniel Rogers. 
As for the trouble which the holy men of God, Mr. Perkins, Mr. John 
Rogers of Dedham, with our ancient Divines, have caused through their 
description of faith, that begins to be removed in great part, our late 
Divines having cleared out the work of faith in that manner as it was not 
understood before. But for the former, I meet with none as yet that have 
spoken to them, though their works, in these particulars, have caused 
great troubles among Christians, who, through the high respect they bear 
to the persons of these men, being holy and eminent, have believed what 
they write must needs be the truth of God in every particular. I was 
something troub'ed at them myself, at my first reading them, but upon 
serious examining them, I began to question the truth of these particulars, 
and having a little acquaintance with Mr. Shepard I wrote to him about 
that particular of which 1 doubted, and gave him two or three arguments 
against it. He was pleased to write to me at large; his letter deserves the 
press, and had seen it were it not for one passage in it; his answers to my 
arguinents did not satisfy ; what they are I shall give the reader faithfully, 
without leaving out, adding or altering one word. Preaching once abroad 
I closed up this point in hand, by applying it to what Mr. Shepard had de- 
livered, to see how those two doctrines agreed. A gentleman and a scholar, 
meeting me some time after, gave me thanks for the close of my sermon. [| 
asked him why? He told me he had a maid servant who was very godly, 
and reading of that particular in Mr. Shepard’s book which I opposed, she 
was so cast down, and fell into such troubles, that all the Christians that 
came to her could not quiet her spirit. 

Another person giving to reading of good books, and I hope made good 
use of them, spake these words to me: As for Mr. Dan’) Rogers and Mr. 
Shepard, I am afraid to read their books, they have laid such blocks in my 
way. By these expressions which I had found, the books of these worthy 
men being in the hands of many Christians, 1 thought there might be many 
whom I knew not that had met with the same afflicting thoughts from 
them, which myself and others had done; upon which grounds, and partly 
being moved thereto long since, by some godly divines, I have brought these 
works, and with them, myself, to the trial; proposing, if they be right, 
then must I go look for another work than ever yet I met withal, in my 
own heart.” 


Something of Firmin’s tone of feeling—which some of the 
critics of the Great Revival in 1742 must have enjoyed—may 
be judged from the following: “I do value, at a far higher 
rate, blessed Austin’s broken and repenting heart, with the 
penitential psalms about his bed, than the joys and raptures 
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of these kind of Christians, where grace in their life-time hath 
been but low.” 

In apologising for his plainness of speech, Firmin says that 
he writes for those who are troubled about their spiritual es- 


tate, and ‘‘ silken language suits not those who are clothed in 
sackcloth. . . . Gallant language never did God’s work that 
I have observed.” 

In his Introduction, Firmin quotes Hooker as saying ‘ ’tis 
harsh and tedious, and long it is ere the soul be thus framed, 
yet the heart truly abased is content to bear the estate of 
damnation.” Before he had said—‘‘ This Mr. Shepard hath 
not so plainly expressed ; but observe what went before, with 
the thread of his discourse, and it is plain English, if he dis- 
pose thee to damnation.” Firmin adds, “‘In several other 
places he (Hooker) hath these expressions : The humble soul 
is content, satisfied and well a-paid, if God will leave it in 
that miserable and damnable estate into which it hath brought 
itself.” The awakened sinner is represented as saying, ‘ Here 
are blocks for me to get over; if these things be true, | must 
never look to come to the City of Refuge, but must die in the 
way and be damned forever.” 

Firmin’s “first position” is: “It is the duty of all the 
sons and daughters of Adam, who hear the Gospel preached, 
and Christ offered to them, to believe it, or receive Christ, be 
they prepared or not.” (P.2.) Under this he says, “ But 
let these holy men (Hooker and Shepard) find out a text as 
clear where he hath given them a command to be content to be 
damned, or to be quiet without his love and grace, before you 
believe in Christ.” 

Under his second position, that man is ‘not naturally a 
subject fit and disposed to receive Christ immediately,” he 
says : 

‘*What Christians are these this holy man (Shepard) means? If they be 
Christians of a late edition, when Religion was in fashion, and the fairest 
card for a man to play his game with, if he meant to rise; such as might 
have motions upon their affections, whilst the dainties of the Gospel were 
disht out and set before them, as in those times nothing but chymical no- 
tions in divinity would down with many palates, and now had their tongues 
tipped with discourses of Free Grace, and some opinions which served their 
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interest; if these be the Christians he means, I think they are miserably de- 
ceived indeed, who make such men’s experiences a mark to go by.” (P. 7.) 

Some of Hooker’s contemporaries criticised his views, Fir- 
min says: ‘‘ When Mr. Hooker preached those sermons about 
the Soul’s preparation for Christ and humiliation, my father- 
in-law, Mr. Nath. Ward, told him: Mr. Hooker, you make as 
good Christians before men are in Christ as ever they are af- 
ter; and wished, would I were but as good a Christian now as 
you make men while they are but preparing for Christ.” (P. 19.) 

Firmin states in his letters to Shepard that he thought it 
strange that such an act of grace or obedience should be per- 
formed in preparatory work, than which he knew none greater; 
to which he (Shepard) answered, ‘‘I do not think this the 
highest measure of grace any further than as any peculiar 
work of the spirit is high.” (P. 19.) 

Firmin disclaims all opposition to the preaching of the law, 
in all its strictness ‘‘ unto right ends,” and in this connection 
he gives, with implied approval, the closing passage of Shep- 
ard’s letter to him. It is as follows: 

“ Dear Brother, let my love end in breathing out this desire: Preach hu- 
miliation ; labor to possess men with sense of wrath to come and misery. 
The Gospel consolations and grace, which some would have only disht out 
as the dainties of the times, and set upon the Ministry’s table, may possibly 
tickle and ravish some, and do some good to them that are humbled and 
converted already: But if axes and wedges withal be not used tohew and 
break this rough, unhewn, bold, yet professing age, I am confident the work 
and fruit of all these men’s ministry will be at best but mere hypocrisy, and 
they shall find it, and see it, if they live to see a few years more.” (P. 59.) 

After setting forth the state of humiliation to which he 
conceives the sinner must be reduced in order to be willing to 
accept Christ—a state like that of the prodigal subdued by 
hunger, and forced home, Firmin adds (p. 108) : 

“ No, saith holy Hooker and Shepard, there is something else required to 
a true preparation. For Mr. Hooker, thuugh I had heard of his doctrine 
yet I had not read his book before I had read Mr. Shepard and had seriously 
considered him: 1 see both the father-in-law Mr. Tooker with his son-in- 
law Mr. Shepard, go both the same way, yet Mr. Shepard writing Jast hath 
done it more fully, Mr. Hooker not putting forth his book himself as I con- 
ceive: therefore I shall attend Mr. Shepard, especially being 1 wrote to him 
about it, and have his letter in answer by me.” (P. 108.) 


After exhibiting the soul under conviction, ‘* beaten out of 
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its self-confidence and self-righteousness,” Firmin represents 
it as willing to be divorced from its sins and to accept 
Christ. Then the terms of the gospel are tendered to it, and 
it is free toaccept them. ‘This doctrine,” he adds (p. 109), 
I dare preach to thee.” 


“ No, saith Mr. Shepard, between those preparations and faith in Christ, 
there comes in one more, to make up sound preparation. What is that, I 
pray? The soulin that condition must lie under God, to be disposed of as 
he please, quietly contented to lie still at his feet. But I pray what you 
mean by this? That is, It must have no sinking discouragements, no se- 
cret quarreling, but content, quiet though God will never work grace, never 
manifest grace, never pity it, never help it, never succor it, never give it his 
love. Inoae word, saith Mr. Thomas Hooker, if the soul be rightly humbled, 
it is content to bear the state of damnation. This then is another requisite 
to right preparation for Christ, that the soul so prepared as I have mentioned, 
be content to be without Christ, and bear the state of damnation, if God will 
have itso. These holy men tell us of damned saints, what else to call them I 
know not: The soul before it comes to Chris’ hath no goodness at all, nothing 
that we can call sanctification or grace in them, by way of habit, these men 
acknowledge ; yet here I think is an act, and a high one too, of grace (if it 
must be by the word requiring it) before the soul hath faith in Christ; such a 
subjection to the holy will and sovereignty of God, that if he will deny it 
the greatest good the rational creature is capable of, and inflict upon it his 
dreadful wrath to eternity, the soul is quiet, contented, well satisfied with 
his pleasure. Can any man cal! this any other but grace, and it must be 
performed also from a habit of grace ?” 

Firmin represents the condition of the soul as set forth by 
Hooker, in its reply to the objection that after all it may 
fall away. ‘To this the soul answers : 

“<Tf the Lord will give me up to my base lusts, leave me to my sins, and 
I fall one day, yet let the Lord be honored, let not God lose the praise of 
his power and justice, and I am contented if God leave me.’ (Blessed God, 
what divinity is this?) But Satan replies,‘ when God hath thus left thee 
to thy sins, he will break out in vengeance against thee, and get praise 
from that proud heart of thine.’ The soul answers, ‘If the Lord do come 
in judgment against me, lam contented.’ Hath the blessed God left no 
other way to answer the devil but this? . . . By what we read in Mr. 
Hooker, we may observe this is not a bare non-murmuring, a mere negative, 
but here is a positive habitual frame of contentation to be left under the 
power and dominion of lusts, and at Jast to be damned. One comfort is, I 
never read this divinity in God’s book, nor in any other divine but these; 
their ho!iness and abilities I do much reverence, but their doctrine is dread- 
fal; we will go to the scales of the sanctuary and weigh it.” (P. 110). 


A modern Anti-Hopkinsian could scarce need any more 
severe language of reprobation for obnoxious doctrine than 
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that employed, again and again, to characterize what Firmin 
calls “that dreadful divinity (if it be divinity) Mr. Hooker 
hath taught us.” He does not admit that grace can effect, 
even in the believer, what Hooker represents as a prerequisite 
to faith. It is impossible by brief quotations to do justice 
to his arguments, but he contends that to be willing to be 
damned is a condition from which human nature, converted 
or unconverted, revolts. It takes away from man what is 
essential to his manhood. ‘* What can grace do ?” he asks, 
“ Destroy that which is essential to man as a rational crea- 
ture, and yet leave him a man? How absurd are these 
things ?” 

On this point he remarks (p. 143) of this willingness to be 
damned : 


“ First, it is contrary to man as man. I know God requires many duties 
contrary to the corrupt nature of man, so all holiness, all duty is cross; 
but to require such a duty as destroys the very nature of man, as heisa 
rational creature, it is most absurd to fancy such a duty. Voluntas de ne- 
cessitate appetit finem ultimum, ut non possit ipsum non appetere. It is deter- 
mined by a natural inclination to its ultimate end, that is blessedness ; it 
can not but necessarily (not with the necessity of co-action) desire and 
court blessedness : so that it is impossible for any man to will not to be 
happy; he must cease to be a rational creature in so doing. The soul then 
under this work stands convinced without any contradiction, the will is 
fully carried after the dictates of the practical judgment, that in union with 
God, lieth my blessedness; attain but this once, I have the thing I am so 
necessarily inclined to; here is my summum bonum; to enjoy him, love 
him, delight in him, and bless him forever. 

But to be content without the love of God, to be cast out from him and 
damned forever (which content can not possibly be without an elicit act of 
the will), is for a man to be willing to be separated from his chtef good ; 
make a man will not to be happy; make a man will the swmmun malum, 
the greatest evil that can befall a rational creature; things impossible ; 
there is no suspension of the acts of the will about its ultimate end, dlessed- 
ness ; will or nill it must: nll is impossible, then will it must; the will is 
carried out with the greatest vehemency that a creature can be carried out 
here: while then the will doth necessarily (yet libere saith Aquin.) and vehe- 
mently court blessedness, at the same time, it must be contented, satisfied— 
and what is that but willing ?—to be without it: where the will doth nolle 
with the highest veheméncy, and that from a natural necessity also, can 
content, satisfaction, &c.?” 


Before dismissing Mr. Shepard, he makes some remarks 
with reference to his ‘‘ Sincere Convert,” worthy to be noted. 
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Quoting a passage in which Shepard requires the soul to ex- 
amine and see whether it “‘ sets up grace above its own salva- 
tion, and to lay hold on Christ, not with the hand of pre- 
sumption and self-love, but with the hand of faith, and love 
to him, to honor him,” Firmin adds (p. 215) : 


“This passage is so strange, and so his ninth way to hell, that I could 
not believe that ever Mr. Shepard did deliver such doctrine; but if the 
printer saith true in his title page, that this fourth edition is corrected and 
much amended by the author, then I should believe it; butjI have some 
cause to doubt it upon these two grounds. First, 1 compared this with 
his Sound Believer, where he tells us what is the end of faith; in which 
there is not any such words as these, nothing like them; nothing of Mr. 
Rogers’ notion; nothing different from what I have delivered, but he and I 
fully agree. Christ himself and ull his benefits is the end of faith coming to 
Christ; and I hope salvation is one of those benefits. Secondly, I do not 
believe it, upon Mr. Shepard’s own words in his letter to me, which are 
these, without omitting or adding a syllable, That which is called the Sincere 
Convert, I have not the book, I once saw it ; it was a collection of such Notes in 
a dark town in England, which one procuring of me, published them without my 
will or privity ; I scarce know what it contains, nor do I like to see it considering 
the many Sphagmata Typographica, most absurd, and the confession of him 
that published it that comes out gelded and altered from what was first written.’ 
Tous you have his own words faithfully transcribed ; this letter was dated 
Oct. 27, 1647; the year wherein the printer saith the book is corrected and 
much amended by the author, is 1646. Let any man then judge how this 
book was corrected and amended much by him. In short, therefore, as te 
that book, for the general part of it, the book is very solid, quick, and 
searching, cuts very sharply; it is not a book for an unsound heart to de- 
light in, I mean in those plans where he agrees both with Scriptures, and 
other able Divines, and of these makes use: but for the other passages 
which do not agree with either (as there are some in it), I will let them go, 
as being none of Mr. Shepard’s, and not trouble myself with them, and 
wish no Christian, that is tender and sincere, to trouble himself with them. 
This I put in, because I hear that book had caused much trouble to gra- 
cious Christians ; had it been to Christians in name only, unsound believers, 
hypocrites, [should not have troubled myself about it; for I know it is 
not for their tooth ; therefore though I had thought to have spoken to more 
things in it which are just cause of stumbling, yet henceforth I will med- 
dle no more with it; his notions there do cross what he hath himself pub- 
lished in the Sound Believer. I remember my Father Ward made this ob- 
servation upon him to me, ‘When Mr. Shepard comes to deal with Hypo- 
crites, he cuts so desperately, that we know no how to bear him, made 
them all afraid that they were all Hypocrites; when he came to deal with 
a tender, humble soul, he gives comfort so largely, that we are afraid to 
take it.’ I let that reverend author then alone, he is one on our side, in 
his Sound Believer, which he himself put forth.” 
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It is very possible that Dr. Hopkins was not aware of the 
views set forth in the writings of Hooker and Shepard, and 
it is likewise possible that he never met with, or heard of, 
Firmin’s reply to them. But this seems scarcely credible 
when we consider that within a few months after he entered 
upon his labors in the ministry, Firmin’s book was republished 
in Boston, and of this, Edwards at least, with whom Hop- 
kins was intimate—residing at his house as he did for months 
—must have been aware. It is strange, on the other hand, 
that Hopkins should never refer to the old controversy which 
he was so instrumental in renewing, if he was indeed aware 
of it. His life, however, was that of a thinker far more than 
a reader, and in the wilderness of Great Barrington, he found 
it a more feasible thing to hammer out a system of theology 
of his own, than from his scant salary to collect a library of 
other men’s systems which he might subject to a critical test. 
This much at least is clear, that there were Hopkinsians be- 
fore Hopkins, and Anti-Hopkinsians before Hart, of Say- 
brook, transfixed his antagonists with the name that still 


clings to them, or Ezra Stiles Ely attempted to gibbet them 
in his ‘‘ Contrast.” 


Arr. VIL—EXEGETICAL STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
By Parurp Scuarr, D.D., Prof. in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 
Tue four canonical Gospels are representations of one and 

the same gospel in its fourfold aspect and relation to the 

human race, and may be called, with Irenzeus, “ the fourfold 
gospel” (retpapopov evayyéArov). Taken together, they 
give us a complete picture of the earthly life and character 
of our Lord and Saviour in whom the whole fullness of the 

Godhead and of sinless manhood dwelt in perfect harmony. 

Each is invaluable and indispensable ; each is unique in its 

kind ; each has its peculiar character and mission corres- 

ponding to the talent, education and vocation of the author 
and the wants of his readers. 
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Matthew, writing in Palestine and for Jews, and observing, 
in accordance with his former occupation and training, a ru- 
brical and topical rather than chronological order, gives us 
the Gospel of the new theocracy founded by Christ, the Law- 
giver, Messiah and King of the true Israel, who fulfilled all 
the prophecies of the old dispensation. His is the funda- 
mental Gospel, which stands related to the New Testament 
as the Pentateuch to the Old. Mark, the companion of 
Peter, writing at Rome, and for warlike Romans, paints 
Christ, in fresh, graphic and rapid sketches, as the mighty 
Son of God, the startling wonder-worker, the victorious con- 
queror, and forms the connecting link between the Jewish 
Christian and the Gentile Christian Gospel. Luke, an edu- 
cated Hellenist, a humane physician, a pupil and friend of 
Paul, prepared, as the Evangelist of the Gentiles, chiefly for 
Greek readers, and in chronological order, the Gospel of uni- 
versal humanity where Christ appears as the sympathizing 
friend of sinners, the healing physician of all diseases, the 
tender shepherd of the wandering sheep, the author and pro- 
claimer of a free salvation for Gentiles and Samaritans as well 
as Jews. From John, the trusted bosom friend of the Sav- 
iour, the Benjamin among the twelve, and the surviving pa- 
triarch of the apostolic age, who could look back to the 
martyrdom of James, Peter and Paul, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and forward to the certain triumph of Christi- 
anity over the tottering idols of paganism, we must natu- 


rally expect the ripest, as it was the last, composition of the 
gospel history, for the edification of the Christian Church in 


all ages. 

The Gospel of John is indeed the Gospel of Gospels, as the 
Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of Epistles. It is the Holy 
of holies in the history of our Lord, and brings us, as it were, 
into his imenediate presence, so that we behold face to face the 
true Shekinah, ‘‘ the glory of the Only Begotten of the Father 
full of grace and truth.” It presents in fairest harmony the 
highest knowledge and the deepest love of Christ. It gives us 
the clearest view of his incarnate divinity and most real human- 
ity. It sets him forth as the eternal Word, who was the 
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source of life from the beginning, and the organ of all the 
revelations of God to man, as the fountain of living water 
that quenches the thirst of the soul, as the light of the world 
that illuminates the darkness of sin and error, as the Resur- 
rection and the Life that destroys the terrors of death. It 
reflects the lustre of the transfiguration on the mount, yet 
subdued by the holy sadness of Gethsemane. It abounds in 
festive joy and gladness over the amazing love of God, but 
mixed with grief over the ingratitude and obtuseness of 
unbelieving men. It breaths the air of peace, and yet sounds 
at times like a peal of thunder from the other world ; it soars 
boldly and majestically like the eagle towards the uncreated 
source of light, and yet hovers as gently as a dove over the 
earth ; it is sublime as a seraph and simple as a child; high 
and serene as the heaven, deep and unfathomable as the sea. 
To it more than to any portion of the Scriptures applies the 
familiar comparison of a river deep enough for the elephant 
to swim with shallows for the lamb to wade. It is the Gospel 
of love, life and light, the Gospel of the heart taken from the 
very heart of Christ, on which the beloved disciple leaned at 


the Last Supper. It is the type of the purest forms of mys- 
ticism. It is the most spiritual and ideal of the Gospels. It 
has an irresistible charm for speculative and contemplative 
minds and furnishes inexhaustible food for meditation and de- 
votion. All the literature of the world could not replace the 
single Gospel of John. , 


No wonder this Gospel has challenged the enthusiastic love 
and admiration of good men in all ages and countries. Let 
us hear some of the most striking testimones of divines, phil- 
osophers and poets. 

TESTIMONIES ON JOHN. 

Origen, the father of biblical literature, calls the fourth 
Gospel the main Gospel, which those only can comprehend 
who lie on the bosom of Jesus, and there imbibe the spirit of 
John, just as he imbibed the spirit of Christ. 

Chrysostom, the ablest expounder and greatest pulpit ora- 
tor of the Greek Church, extolds with all the ardor of his elo- 
quence the celestial tones of this Gospel: it is a voice of 

44 
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thunder reverberating through the whole earth; notwithstand- 
ing its all-conquering power, it does not utter a harsh sound, 
but is more love-bewitching and elevating inits influence than 
all the harmonies of music. Besides, it awakens the awe-in- 
spiring consciousness, that it is big with the most precious 
gifts of grace, which elevate those who appropriate them to 
themselves above the earthly pursuits of this life, constitute 
them citizens of Heaven and heirs of the blessedness of angels.* 

Jerome, the most learned of the Latin fathers, says: ‘‘ John 
excels in the depths of divine mysteries.’ 

Augustine, the greatest of all the fathers, after speaking of 
the differences of John and the Synoptists, and the incompar- 
able sublimity of the prologue, gives him the preference and 
says: ‘John did but pour forth the water of life, which he him- 
self had drank in. For he does not relate the fact without good 
reason, that at the Last Supper the beloved disciple lay his 
head on the Lord’s bosom. From this bosom his soul drank 
in secret. Then he revealed this secret communion to the 
world, that all nations might become partakers of the bles- 


sings of the incarnation, passion and resurrection.” } 





* Compare his first Homily on John, in the 8th volume of the Bened. ed. 
of Chrysostom, pp. 2 ff. 

+ Catal. cap. 9. 

t See the 36th Tractate of Augustine on John’s Gospel, in the third tom. of 
the Bened. edition, fol. 543 and 544, As we find here the finest patristic ap- 
preciation of John, I shall give the original passage in full: “ In quatuor 
Evangeliis, vel potius quatuor libris unius Evangelii sanctus Johannes 
apostolus, non immerito secundum intelligentiam spiritalem aquile com- 
paratus, altius multoque sublimius aliis tribus erexit preedicationem suam, 
et in ejus erectione etiam corda nostra erigi voluit. Nam ceteri tres Evan- 
gelista, tanquam cum homine Domino in terra ambulabant, de divinitate 
ejus pauca dixerunt: istum autem quasi piguerit in terra ambulare, sicut 
ipso exordio sui sermonis intonuit, erexit se, non solum super terram et 
super omnen ambitum aéris et celi, sed super omnen etiam exercitum An- 
gelorum, omnemque constitutionem invisibilium potestatum, et pervenit 
ad eum per quem facta sunt omnia, dicendo, ‘In principio erat Verbum, 
et Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum: hoc erat in principio 
apud Deum. Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso factum est nihil.’ 
Huic tante sublimitati principii etiam cetera congrua preedicavit, et de 
Domini divinitate quomodo nullus alius est locutus. Hoc ructabat quod 
biberat. Non enim sine caussa de iHo in isto ipso Evangelio narratur, quia 
et in convivio super pectus Domini discumbebat. De illo ergo pectore in 
secreto bibebat ; sed quod in secreto bibit, in manifesto eructavit, ut per- 
veniat ad omnes gentes non solum incarnatio Filii Dei, et passio, et resur- 
rectio; sedetiam quid erat ante incarnationem Unicus Patri, Verbum 
Patris, comturnus generanti, equalis ei a quo missus est ; sed in ipsa mis- 
sione minor factus, quo major esset Pater.” 
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Luther speaks of the Gospel of John as being “‘ the unique, 
tender, genuine, leading Gospel, that should be preferred by 
far to the others. John records mainly the discourses of 
Christ in his own words, from which we learn truth and life 
as taught by himself. The rest dwell at length upon his 
works,”’ 

Calvin designates it as the key that opens the way toa 
right understanding of the other three. This Gospel reveals 
the soul of Christ ; the others seek rather to describe his 
body.* 

Lessing pronounces it, without qualification, to 9e the most 
important portion of the New Testament, 

Ernesti calls it: ‘The heart of Christ,” 

Herder enthusiastically exclaims: ‘‘ Written by the hand 
of an angel !” 

Schleiermacher, in his “‘ Weihnachtsfeier,” expresses his own 
preference for John’s Gospel in the language of. Edward, the 
third speaker at the festival: “The mystic among the four 
evangelists communicates but little information about par- 
ticular events, and does not even relate the actual birth of 


Christ, but eternal, child-like christmas-joys pervade his 
soul.” 


Commentators of later date, such as Liicke, Olshausen and 
Tholuck, share the same preference. ‘* The noble simplicity” 
says Tholuck, ‘‘and the dim mystery of the narration, the 
tone of grief and longing, with the light of love shedding its 
tremulous beam on the whole, these impart to the Gospel of 
John a peculiar originality and charm, to which no parallel 
can be found.” He also applies to it, in an elevated sense, 
the language of Hamann in reference to Claudius; “ Thy 
harp sends forth light etherial sounds that float gently in the 
air, and fill our hearts with tender sadness, even after its 
strings have ceased to vibrate,” 





*In the introduction to his Commentary on John: “Quum omnibus 
[Evangelistis] communiter propositum sit Christum ostendere, priores illi 
corpus, si ita loqui fas est, in medium proferunt, Joannes vero animam. 
Quamobrem dicere soleo, hoc Evangelium clavem esse, que aliis intelli- 
gendis januam aperiat.” 
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Dr. Lange cails the fourth Gospel ‘‘the diamond among the 
Gospels which is most fully penetrated by the light of life, 
and which reflects the glory of the Godhead in flesh and 
blood, even in the crown of thorns.’”’* 

Dr. Isaac da Costa, of Amsterdam, in a discriminating 

analysis of the peculiarities of the four Gospels, says of the 
fourth: ‘‘As John was the special object of his Master’s 
choice, so is his Gospel a select and exquisite production. 
It is a voice from heaven ; it is the language of a seer. It 
is a Gospel from the height, and likewise from the depth. . . 
We find in it something more than the artless and childlike 
simplicity of St. Matthew’s narrative ; more than the rapidity 
and terseness of St. Mark’s record, more than the calm and 
flowing historical style of Luke. With that artlessness, and 
that terseness, and that calmness, there is here mingled a 
higher and more elevated tone—a tone derived from the monu- 
ments of the remotest sacred antiquity, as well as from the 
hidden depths of the most profound theology; a tone, re- 
minding us sometimes of the Mosaic account of creation, 
sometimes of the wise sayings of Solomon, sometimes akin 
even to the later theology of Jewish-Alexandrine philoso- 
phers.”’t 

Dean Alford thus speaks of John: “The great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, amidst fightings without and fears within, built 
in his argumentative Epistles the outworks of that temple, 
of which his still greater colleague and successor was chosen 
noiselessly to complete, in his peaceful old age, the inner and 
holier places. And this, after all, ranging under it all sec- 
ondary aims, we must call the great object of the Evangelist ; 
to advance, purify from error, and strengthen that maturer 
Christian life of knowledge, which is the true development of 
the teaching of the Spirit in men, and which the latter part 
of the apostolic period witnessed in its full vitality. And 
this, by setting forth the Person of the Lord Jesus in all its 
fullness of grace and truth, in all its manifestation in the 





* Leben Jesu, vol. v. p. 589. 

t The Four Witnesses; being a Harmony of the Gospels on a new Princi- 
ple. Translated by David Dundas Scott. New York: 1855. pp. 229, 232. 
(Against Strauss.) 
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flesh by signs and by discourses, and its glorification by Op- 
position and unbelief, through sufferings and death,”* 
Bishop Wordsworth applies the words of the marriage feast 
at Cana: “Thou hast kept the good wine until now” (John 
ii, 10), to the Gospel of John as compared with the Synoptists.t 
Not only theologians, but profound philosophers also have 
been particularly fascinated by the Introduction (ch. i, 1-18), 
which may be regarded as a compendium of the highest philo- 
sophical wisdom. Fichte, during the latter und more relig- 
ious period of his life, and Schelling, regard John as the typi- 
cal representative of the perfect ideal church of the future. 
And this idea, already suggested by a medieval monk, Joa- 
chim de Floris, has taken root in the theological conscious- 
ness of the nineteenth century. 
Finally Poets, too, have lavished their praises on this mys- 
terious and wonderful production of the Apostolic age. 
Adam of St. Victor, one of the greatest poets of the 
Latin Church, who died about 1192, describes John in one 
of the finest and most musical stanzas ever written in Latin 
or any other language : 
**Volat avis sine meta 
Quo nec vates nec propheta 
Evolavit altius : 
Tam implenda, quam impleta, { 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius.” 


‘* Bird of God! with boundless flight 
Soaring far b yond the height 


Of the bard or proph t old; 
Truth fulfilled, and truth to be,— 

Never purer mystery 
Did a purer tongue unfold !’§ 

* The Greek Test., etc. Vol. L. 6th Ed. 1868. p. 61. 

+ The New Test.. etc. Vol. I. p. 257. 5th Ed. 1866. Most of what Dr. 
Wordsworth, in the general introduction, says of the characteristics of the 
four Gospels is merely a reproduction of patristic fancies which can, not 
stand the test of sober criticism. He is an antiquarian rather than an 
exegete. 

t Implenda refers to the Revelation, émpleta to the Gospel. 

§ From the poem De Joanne Hvangelista, commencing: Verbum Dei, Deo 
natum; see Daniel’s Thesaurus hymnologicus, tom. IL. p. 166 and Mone’s 
Lat. Hymnen des Mittelalters, U1. 118. 
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Olshausen has appropriately chosen this jewel as a motto 
for his commentary on John. In another poem, on the four 
Evangelists, after praising Matthew, Mark and Luke, the 
same writer places John above them all : 

‘Sed Joannes ala bina 

Caritatis aquilina, 

Forma fertur in divina 

Puriori lumine.”* 

‘*John, love’s double wing devising, 

Earth on eagle plumes despising, 

To his God and Lord uprising 

Soars away in purer light.” 

The pious and childlike German poet Claudius, of Wands- 
beck, who remained faithful in an age of almost universal 
skepicism and apostacy, gives perhaps the best description of 
the Gospel of John in these words which are conceived in 
the very spirit of the Evangelist : 

“* Above all do I like to read the Gospel of John. There 
is something truly wonderful in it: twilight and night; and 
athwart flashes the vivid lightning. A soft evening sky, and 
behind the sky in bodily form, the large, full moon! Some- 
thing so sad, so sublime, so full of presage that one can 
never weary of it. Every time I read John, it seems as if I 
could see him before me reclining on the bosom of his Master 
at the Last Supper—as if his angel were standing by my side 
with a lamp in his hand, and, when I come to particular pas- 
sages, would clasp me in his arms and whisper a word in my 
ear. ‘There is a great deal that I do not understand when I 
read ; but I often feel as if John’s meaning were floating before 
me at a distance ; even when my eye lights on a dark place, 
I have nevertheless a presentiment of a grand and glorious 
sense that I shall some day understand. On this account I 
grasp eagerly at every new exposition of John’s Gospel. But 








* This poem commences Joundare. plebs fidelis, and is given in full by 
Daniel, Thesaurus hymnol., II. 84, trans. by J. M. Neale, Mediaval Rymns, 
third ed., p. 106. The “double wing of love.” means, of course, love to 
God and love to man. Mone, vol. IIL., pp. 112 sqq. gives a number of other 
mediseval hymns on John which, however, are of inferior merit. 
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alas the most of them only ruffle the evening clouds, and the 
bright moon behind them is left in peace.” * 

I now proceed to give a brief exposition, with general re- 
fiections, of some of the most difficult passages of the Gospel. 


THE PROLOGUE, 
Ch. i, 1-18. 

The Prologue is a condensed statement of the results of 
John’s contemplation and experience as a faithful witness of 
the life and work of Christ on earth, and furnishes the key 
that unlocks the true meaning of the following narrative. 
It contains the theme and leading ideas of the Gospel, the 
eternal substratum, as it were, of the temporal history of 
Jesus, and creates the impression that in approaching the 
gospel history the reader treads on holy ground: Jesus of 
Nazareth being none other than the eternal Son of God, in 
whom we must believe in order to have eternal life (comp. ch. 
xx, 31). The theme is the eternal Logos or personal Word 
that was with God and of divine essence from the beginning 
of beginnings, and at last became incarnate for the salvation 
of the world. The leading ideas are life and light, grace and 
truth, as emanating from and centering in the Logos. Start- 
ing with the divine genealogy or eternal divinity of Christ, 
the Evangelist presents, in a few bold outlines, the progress 
of revelation from the creation to the incarnation, a sort 
of miniature photograph of the history of preparation for 
Christ’s coming in the flesh, and states the impression which 


* The quaint originality of this classical passage is difficult to reproduce in 
English 


“Am liebsten lese ich im Sanct Johannes. In ihm ist so etwas ganz 
W underbares—Diimmerung und Nacht, und durch sie hin der schnelle, zuck- 
ende Blitz! Ein sanftes Abendgewiilk und hinter dem Gewiilke der grosse, 
volle Mond leibhaftig! So etwas Schwermiithiges und Hohes und Ahnungs- 
volles, dass man’s nicht satt werden kann. Es ist mir immer beim Lesen im Jo- 
hannes, als ob ich ihn beim letzten Abendmahl an der Brust seines Meisters 
vor mir liegen sehe, als ob sein Engel mir’s Licht halte und mir bei gewissen 
Stellen um den Hals fallen und etwas in’s Ohr sagen wolle. Ich verstehe lange 
nicht alles, was ich lese, aber oft ist’s doch, als schwebt’ es fern vor mir, “vas 
Johannes meinte, und auch da, wo ich in einen ganz dunklen Ort hineins¢he, 
habe ich doch eine Vorempfindung von einem grossen herrlichen Sinn, den 
ich einmal verstehen werde. Und darum greife ich so gerne nach jeder neuen 
Erklirung des Envangelium Johannis. Zwar—die Meisten kriiuseln nur an 
dem Abendgewiilke, und der Mond hinter ihm hat gute Ruhe.” 
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his workings and personal appearance made upon the unbe- 
lieving world and the believing disciples. John the Baptist 
is mentioned as the representative of the Old Testament 
revelation, which directly prepared the way for the Christian 
dispensation. 

We have here brought together the characteristic features 
of the fourth Gospel—its simplicity, sublimity, depth and 
ideality. We hear the sounds of thunder uttered by the “‘son 
of thunder.” Every sentence, every word, is pregnant with 
meaning, and furnishes inexhaustible material for meditation 
and reflection. In the whole range of literature, ancient and 
modern, there is no passage or chapter that can at all compare 
with this Prologue. It is not poetic in form—yet like the 
account of the creation in Genesis, to which it forms the New 
Testament pendant, it rises, by its calm dignity, simplicity 
and grandeur, to more than poetic beauty. The theme so 
far transcends the boundaries of time and sense, that the or- 
dinary arts of rhetoric and poetry are struck with the silence 
of adoration and awe. ‘‘In pregnant fullness and pnrest 
simplicity,” says the great scholar, Ewald (Comm. on John, 
p. 111), ‘‘the Prologue is unique,” even in this unique Gos- 
pel.—The Prologue has ever exerted a mysterious and irre- 
sistible charm upon the profoundest thinkers, from Origen 
and Augustine down to Fichte, Schleiermacher and Schelling. 

As to the division of the Prologue, Dr. Lange, with Ols- 
hausen and Godet, divides it into three sections: (1) the pre- 
mundane or eternal being of the Logos, and his relation to 
God and the world, vers. 1-5; (2) his activity from the 
creation to the incarnation, especially in the Old Dispensa- 
tion, vers. 6-13 (Godet, vers. 6-11); (3) his incarnation and 
activity in the Christian Church, vers. 14-18. Ewald (p. 113) 
adopts a similar view, but closes the first division with ver. 
3. According to Meyer (in his fifth edition, p. 98), the Pro- 
logue represents the Logos—(1) as pre-existent in His cre- 
ative activity (1-3); (2) as the Fountain of Light to men 
(4-13); (3) in his divine-human manifestation (14-18) ; the 
last section returns to the first in identifying the Aoyos 
évoapnos with the Aoyos agcapnos (‘who is in the bosom 
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of the Father”). Liicke, Alford and others make but two 
divisions : the eternal existence of the Logos, vers. 1-5, and 
his historic manifestation and working, vers. 6-18. Luth- 
ardt and Hengstenberg substitute for chronological sections 
three concentric cycles (1-5; 6-13; 14-18), of which each 
reproduces the same idea of the activity of the Logos, but 
under new aspects—the first in relation to God and the world 
at large, the second with special reference to John the Bap- 
tist and Jewish unbelief, the third with reference to the bless- 
ings which result to true believers. There is evidently a 
progress of ideas from eternity to time, from the creation to 
the Old Testament dispensation, and to the incarnation, but 
more in the form of comprehensive intuition, which is pecu- 
liar to John, than of strict logical order, which was more 
congenial to the mind and training of Paul. 

The central idea of the Prologue is the Locos, which under 
this form is peculiar to John, although the substance of it may 
be found also in the epistles of Paul. As to the verbal mean- 
ing of the term there can be no doubt that Word (Vulg. 
Verbum; Luth. Wort) is the only proper translation here of 
Aoyos (from Aéy@), for John never uses it in another sense, 
and here he plainly alludes to the account of Genesis that 
God in the beginning made the world through his word. But 


in the Prologue and in two other passages (1 John i, 1, 
o Aoyos tno Ewrs, and Apoc. xix. 13, 0 Aoyos tov Seov,) 


he employs it in altogether peculiar, personal sense to desig- 
ver, 14. 


The Greek favored this application, Aoyos being masculine ; 


nate the pre-existent Christ, as is evident from ch. i., 
and Ewald, boldly breaking through all usage, retains the 
masculine article in his German translation : der (instead of 
das) Wort. In classic Greek AOyos has the double significa- 


tion: word and reason, oratio and ratio; 


the former being 
the primary meaning according to the etymology. Both are 
closely related ; word or speech is the Adyos 1 POPOpPLnos, 
the outward reason or thought expressed ; reason or thought 
is the Aoyos évditaSeros, the inward speech. We can not 
speak without the faculty of reason, nor think without words 
in our mind, whether uttered or not. Hence the Hebrew 
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phrase : to speak in his heart=to think. When Aoyos signi- 
fies word, it refers not to the formal part, the mere name or 
sound of a thing (like pjua, éos, Ovoua, vox, vocabulum), 
but to the material part, the thing itself, the thought as ut- 
tered, sometimes a whole discourse, sermo, or treatise (as in 
Acts i. 1). When it signifies reason, it may denote the sub- 
jective faculty, human or divine, which produces speech (so 
in Heraklitus), and hence the derivative terms, AoyigeoSat, 
Aoy1o 0s, Aoyinos, which are applied to rational functions; 
but more frequently, and in the Bible almost exclusively, it 
refers to an objective reason to be given of, or for, anything. 
Comp. such phrases as 2p0s Adyov, xata Aéyov, agreeable 
to reason, reasonable (in Plato, also Acts xviii. 14—this 
comes nearest to the sense of reason as a faculty) ; rapa 
Adyov, contrary to reason, improbable; Noyov rivos éXerv, 
or woltiolat, rationem habere alicujus, to make account of, and 
Aoyov d10dvar (aniyety, mapéxetv) tiv0s, to give a reason, 
an account of a thing (comp. Acts xix, 40; 1 Pet. iii. 15) ; 
also Adyov aivety mept r1v0s, AauBavew vmép tives, to 
ask, to receive an account of a thing. For the faculty of rea- 
son the N. T. alwas employs other terms, as rvedua, vows, 
napdia, copia. Hence we must object, with Zezschwitz 
(Profangrazitat und Bibkischer Sprachgeist, 1859, p. 33), to the 
trias, vods, Adyos, mvedua, as set up by Delitzsch in his 
Biblische Psychologie, retained in the second ed., 1861, p. 176. 

As to the theological meaning of Logos, we must take the 
grammatical sense in connection with the teaching of the Old 
Testament concerning the hidden and revealed God, the 
teaching of Christ concerning his relation to the Father, and 
the Logos doctrine of Philo of Alexandria. The Logos doc- 
trine of John is the fruitful germ of all the speculations of 
the ancient Church on the divinity of Christ, which resulted 
in the Nicene dogma of the homoousion or the co-equality of 
the Son with the Father. The pre-existent Logos is the 
central idea of the Prologue, as the incarnate Logos or God- 
Man is the subject of the historical part of the Gospel. The 
Christ of idea and the Christ of history are one and the 
same. Logos signifies here not an abstraction nor a personi- 
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fication simply, but a person, the same as in ver. 14, namely, 
Christ before his incarnation, the divine nature of Christ, the 
eternal Son of God. God has never been aAoyos, or without 
the Logos, the Son is as eternal as the Father. John is the 
only writer of the New Testament who employs the term in 
this personal sense, as a designation of Christ, viz., four times 
in the Prologue (i, 1, 14, “the Word” simply and absolutely), 
once in his first epistle (i, 1, ‘“‘the Word of Life”), and once 
in the Apocalypse (xix, 13, “‘the Word of God”), but in the 
last passage the whole divine-human person of Christ in his 
exalted state is so called.“ There is an inherent propriety 
in this application of the term, especially in the Greek lan- 
guage, where Adyos is masculine, and where it has the double 
meaning of reason and speech. Christ as to his divine nature 
bears the same relation to the hidden being of God, as the 
word does to thought. In the word of man his thought as- 
sumes shape and form, and becomes clear to the mind, and 
through the same the thought is conveyed and made intelli- 
gent to others. So the Logos is the utterance, the reflection 
and counterpart of God, the organ of all revelation both with 
regard to himself and to the world, ad intra and ad extra. 
God knows himself in the Son, and through him he makes 
himself known to men. The son has declared or revealed 
and interpreted God (¢&nynoaro Sedv, ver. 18; comp. Matt. 
xi. 27). , 

The idea of such a distinction in God is in various ways 
clearly taught in the Old Testament. Even in the first verses 
of Genesis we have already an intimation of the Word and 
the Spirit as distinct from, and yet identical with, God. Per- 
sonal intercourse with Christ in the flesh and the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost convinced John that Jesus was indeed the 
Word and the Wisdom of God, the Angel of the Covenant, 
Jehovah revealed (xii, 41), the centre and organ of all reve- 
lations. The same idea, but in different form, we meet in 
Matt. xi, 27; Heb, i, 3; Col. i, 15-19, etc. The term Adyos 
was suggested to John by Gen. i, 3, according to which God 


*T John v,7 is spurious. Luke i, 20; Acts xx, 32; Heb. iv, 12, are no 
proper parallels. 
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created the world through the word of his power, and by 
such passages as Ps. xxxiii, 6: ‘ By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made,” where the LX X uses the very term 
Aoyos for the Hebrew dabar, instead of the usual pjua. This 
seems to be sufficient to account for the form of expression, 
and hence many commentators (Hoelemann, Weiss, Heng- 
stenberg) deny all connection of John with the speculations 
of Philo of Alexandria. There is indeed no evidence that he 
read a line of the writings of this Jewish philosopher, who 
flourished about A. D. 40-50. 

Yet, on the other hand, Philo was a profound representa- 
tive thinker mediating between the Old Testament religion 
and the Hellenic philosophy, and it is more than probable that 
some of his ideas had penetrated the intellectual atmosphere 
of the age before the composition of the fourth Gospel, es- 
pecially in Asia Minor, where they stimulated the Gnostic 
speculations towards the close of the first and the beginning 
of the second centuries. Comp. the warnings of Paul, Acts 
xx, 29 ff.; 1 Tim. iv, the errorists of Colosse, and the hereti- 
cal gnosis of Cerinthus, who came into conflict with John in 
Ephesus, and who, according to Theodoret, studied first in 
Egypt. Apollos also, the Jearned Jew, came from Alexandria 
to Ephesus (Acts xviii, 24). It no more detracts from the 
apostolic dignity that John should have borrowed a word 
from, or at least chosen it with tacit reference to, Philo for 
expressing an original idea, than the general fact that the 
apostles appropriated the whole Greek language, which Provi- 
dence had especially prepared to be the organ of the truths 
of the Gospel. And inasmuch as John uses the term with- 
out any explanation, as if it were already familiar to his 
readers, the assumption of a connection with Philo, however 
indirect and remote, becomes more probable. Such a connec- 
tion is asserted by Liicke, De Wette, Briickner, Meyer, Lange, 
Delitzsch, Alford, and others. 

Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, in its relation to that of 
John, has been thoroughly ventilated by recent German schol- 
ars (see the literature in Liicke’s and in Meyer’s Com. p. 61). 
I shall briefly state the result. Philo, on the basis of the Solo- 
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monic and Apocryphal doctrine of the Wisdom and the Word 
of God, and combining with it Platonic ideas, represents the 
Logos (the Nous of Plato) as the embodiment of all divine 
powers and ideas (the ayyérou of the O. T., the dvvapers 
and idéaz of Plato). He distinguishes between the Aoyos 
éydiaSeros, or the Logos inherent in God corresponding to 
the reason in man, and the Adyos mpomopinds, or the Logos 
emanating from God, like the spoken word of man which 
reveals the thought. The former contains the ideal world 
the latter is the first begotten Son of 
God, the image of God, the Creator and Preserver, the Giver 
of life and light, the Mediator between God and the world, 
the second God 
of a theophany, not as a concrete historical person. 


(the VONTOS HOO MOS) 


; also the Messiah, yet only in the ideal sense 

sut with all the striking similarity of expression, there is a 
wide and fundamental difference between Philo and John. (1) 
Philo’s view is obscured by dualistic and docetic admixtures, 
of which John is entirely free. (2) He wavers between a per- 
sonal and impersonal conception of the Logos (Keferstein, 
Zeller, Lange), or rather he resolves the Logos after all into 
an impersonal summary of divine attributes (so Dorner, Nied- 
ner, Hilemann, Briickner, Meyer) ; while in John he appears 
as a divine hypostasis, distinct from, and yet co-essential with, 
God. (3) Philo has no room in his system for an incarnation 
of the Logos, which is the central idea of the Gospel of John, 
His doctrine is like a shadow which preceded the sulfstance. 
It was a prophetic dream of the coming-reality. Lange com- 
pares it to the altar of the unknown God, whom St. Paul 
made known to the Athenians. It helped to prepare deeper 
minds for the reception of the truth, while it also misled 
others into Gnostic aberrations. ‘‘ The grand simplicity and 
clearness of the Prologue” (says Meyer, p. 63, note) “show 
with what truly apostolic certainty John experienced the in- 
fluence of the speculations of his age, and yet remained mas- 
ter over them, modifying, correcting and making them avail- 
able for his ideas.” 

These ideas of Christ formed the basis of his belief long 
before he knew anything of these foreign speculations. But 
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he seems to have chosen a form of expression already current 
in the higher regions of thought for the purpose of meeting 
a false gnosis of speculation with the true gnosis of faith. 
For the airy fancies about the Logos, as the centre of all 
theophanies, he substitutes at the threshold of his Gospel 
the substantial reality by setting forth Christ as the revealed 
God : thus satisfying the speculative wants of the mind and 
directing misguided speculation into the path of truth. A 
clear and strong statement of the truth is always the best 
refutation of error. 
Cu. 1, 14, “Anp THE WoRD BECAME FLESH.” 

This verse is the theme of the Gospel and the central 
truth of Christianity, and marks the turning point of the 
the whole history of the world; for ancient history before the 
incarnation was a preparation for Christ as the fulfillment of 
all types, prophecies and nobler aspirations of men ; history 
after that event is subservient to the spread and triumph of 
Christianity till Christ be all in all. The theology of John is 
Christological throughout (comp. 1 John iv, 2-3); that of 
Paul, in the Romans and Galatians, is anthropological and 
soteriological, but the Colossians and Philippians are likewise 
Christological, and in 1 Tim, iii, 16, Paul makes the incarna- 
tion the central fact of our religion. The idea of the in- 
carnation, the great mystery of godliness, should not be con- 
fined to the mere birth of Christ, but extended to his whole 
divine human life, death and resurrection ; it is “God mani- 
fest in the flesh.” Bengel discovers a threefold antithetic 
correspondence between vers. 1 and 4: 


THE WORD 


Was in the beginning became 
God flesh 
With God. and dwelt among us. 


The grand sentence: 6 Aodyos cap& éyévero, 
stands alone in the Bible ; but the same idea in somewhat 
different forms of expressions occurs repeatedly, viz.: 1 John 
iv, 2 (ev caput éAnAvSais, Christ having come in the flesh); 
1 Tim. iii. 16 (e¢pavepwSn év capnt, God was manifested in 
the flesh) ; Rom. i. 3 (Aeyopevos éx omepuatos Aaveld xata 
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capxa, born from the seed of David according to the flesh); 
viii. 3 (¢v Opot@patt Gapnxos apaprias, in the likeness of 
sinful fiesh) ; Phil. ii. 7 (¢v duorwpart avSpwna@v yevope- 
vos, being made in the likeness of men); Heb. ii. 14 (where 
it is said that Christ, like other men, partook of aiparos xa 
capxos, of blood and flesh). Flesh (oapé) is a strong He- 
braizing term (basar) for human nature in its weakness, frailty 
and mortality. Comp. the English, mortal (the German, der 
Sterbliche), for man. When used of man, the idea of moral 
weakness or sinfulness is also often implied, but not neces- 
sarily. In the passages where it is ascribed to Christ, sin 
must be excluded in view of the unanimous testimony of the 
Apostles to the sinlessness of Jesus. The term is more com- 
prehensive than body (o@a), which is used in distinction 
from soul (wy) and spirit (vots or rvedpua), while flesh 
sometimes includes both ; it is more concrete and emphatic 
than man (avSpwos), and expresses more strongly the in- 
finite condescension of the Logos, the identity of his human 
nature with our own, and the universalness of his manhood. 
Yet it is as correct to speak of Christ’s becoming man 
(evavSpw@nnors, Menschwerdung) as of his becoming flesh 
(évoapnwors, incarnatio, incarnation, Fleischwerdung). The 
Logos assumed, not an individual man or a single human 
personality, but human nature into union with his pre-exist- 
ent divine personality. He moreover assumed human nature, 
not apparently and transiently (according to the Gnostic 
Docetic view), but really and permanently ; nor partially (as 
Apollinaris taught), but totally, with all its essential con- 
stituents as created by God, body, soul and spirit. For 
Christ everywhere appears as a full man (comp. viii, 40: “ Ye 
seek to kill me, a man who,” efc.), and he is emphatically 
called “the Son of Man ;” John speaks expressly of the 
soul (swy7) of Christ, xii, 27, and of his spirit (wvedyua), xi, 
33; xiii, 21; xix, 30; comp. Matt. xxvii, 50. In the Old 
Testament, too, flesh often includes the moral or spiritual 
nature of man, comp. Lev. xvii, 11 ; Deut. xii, 15; Job xii, 
10. It is not the flesh as opposed to the spirit, that is here 
intended, but human nature, as distinct from the divine. 
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The flesh is the outward tabernacle and the visible representa- 
tive of the whole man to our senses. Finally Christ assumed 
human nature, not in its primitive state of innocence, but in 
its fallen, suffering, mortal state, yet without sin (which does 


not originally and necessarily belong to man) ; for he came to 

save this fallen nature. He was subject to temptation, or 

temptable, and was perfected through suffering (Heb. ii, 14- 

18; iv, 15), but he was neither capxzxos (Rom. vii, 14), nor 

yuninos (1 Cor. ii, 14). He appeared not “in the flesh of 

sin,” but only “in the likeness of the flesh of sin” (Rom. 

viii, 2). He bore all the consequences of sin without a share 

of personal sin and guilt. This amazing miracle of his love 

is best expressed by the term: The Logos became flesh. 

Comp. 2 Cor. viii, 9: “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 

Christ that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 

poor, that ye by his poverty might become rich.” At his 

second advent Christ will appear as man indeed, yet no more 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, nor in weakness and poverty, 
but in glory and immortality (comp. Heb. ix, 28, yapis 

AUAPTIAS). 

Ch. 1, 18, ‘‘ THe ONLY BEGOTTEN SoN—or GOD—wWHO IS IN 
THE BOSOM OF THE FATHER, HE HATH INTERPRETED.” 
In this verse we meet the first important difference of 

reading which occurs in the Gospel of John, and which, on 

account of its theological character, deserves a fuller notice 
than it has received from Lange or any other commentator, 
except Alford, in his sixth edition. The ancient authorities 
are almost equally divided between Sos, the (an) Only-be- 
gotten God, and vios, the Only-begotten Son. A minor 
difference relates to the article which is omitted by most of 
the authorities favoring Seos. Thereading Seos is supported 
by the two oldest MSS., the Sinaitic (which reads OC, the usual 
abbreviation of Seos, a prima manu, but which, in this very 
verse, by omitting the words o wy before eis rov xoAmor, be- 
trays the carelessness of the transcriber), and the Vatican 

(both from the 4th century), also by C.* L.; the Syr. Peshito; 

Clemens Alex. (once or twice), Excerpta Theodoti (a full 

quotation), Epiphanius (three times), the Second Synod of 
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Ancyra, Didymus of Alex. (twice). To this must be added 
that Gregory of Nyssa and other Greek fathers repeatedly 
call Christ 6 povoyerns Seos, where they do not quote from 
John i. 18. The reading wz0s is favored by x.** (the Sinait. 
MS. as corrected), A. (Cod. Alex. of the 5th cent.), C.***# 
(the Ephrem MS. corrected) X. 4. and nearly all other MSS.; 
the Curetonian Syriac Vers., the Lat. Vers. (Itala and Vul- 
gata); Tertullian (Adv. Prazx.c. 15), which is older by at least 
120 years than the oldest known MSS.,-Eusebius (in six pas- 
sages, in one, however, with the significant addition 7 povo- 
yevns Seos after 0 povoyerns vios, for which reason Tregelles 
claims him for Seos, though unjustly; see Abbot, Bibl. Sacra, 
1861, p. 859), Athanasius (four times), Chrysostom (eight 
times), Ambrose, Augustine and other fathers, also the em- 
peror Julian (twice). Hilary, in seven places, supports Filius, 
but in one (De Trin. XII. 24) he reads “‘ unigenitus Deus in 
sinu Patris.” The evidence from Irenenus, Origen, Basil 
and Cyril of Alexandria, is contradictory and uncertain. 
Irenzeus, the oldest witness in this case (A. D. 170), quotes 
the passage three times, twice in favor of Filius (Adv. her. 
IV. c. 20, §6), or Filius Det III. 11, 6), once in favor of 
Deus (1V. 20, 11: ‘* unigenitus Deus, qui est in sinu Patris, 
ipae enarravit ”). Origen reads Secs twice (In Joh. Tom. 11. 
c. 29; XXXII. c. 13, Opp. ed. Delarue IV. p. 89 and 438), 
vios once (Contr. Cels. 1. II. c. 71, Opp. I. p. 440, in a full 
quotation), besides véos rod Seov once (In Joh. Tom. VI. 2, 
Opp. IV. 102, with a different reading, dds Seos), and Uni- 
genitus Dei Filius once (in Rufinus’ version of Com. on Cant. 
1, IV. Opp. III. 91). Cyril of Alexandria, as edited by 
Aubert, has vzos three times, Seod four times, and favors the 
latter in his Commentory, as printed. For a fuller state- 
ment of patristic testimonies see an elaborate article of Ezra 
Abbot (the learned librarian of Harvard University) in the 
Andover Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct. 1861, pp. 840-872. I 
have verified several of his quotations. He has corrected 
many errors of former critics and disproved the assertion of 
Tregelles that Secs is “the ancient reading of the Fathers 
generally.” The authorities for vzos cover a much larger 
45 
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territory than those for Seos, which seem to be almost con- 
fined to Egypt. For internal reasons, Seos, being the more 
difficult reading, has the preference, according to the usual 
canon ; for povoyevys naturally suggested vios, while the 
designation of Christ as “‘the only begotten God,” stands iso- 
lated in the Bible. Qn the other hand, a change of the 
abbreviated form 7C to OC, which is usual in the uncial 
MSS., was as easy as the change from the latter to the for- 
mer. There is moreover an inherent propriety for the use of 
vios in connection with povoyerns and with the mention of 
the Father; while Seos is hardly in place immediately 
after Sedov, at the beginning of the verse, and introduces 
a harshness without a parallel in the style of John. The 
scripture argument for the Divinity of Christ is strong 
enough, even from the first verse of the Prologue, without 
the reading Seos in ver. 18. In view of all the data before 
us, I see no sufficient reason here to depart from the received 
text. Tregelles, Wescott and Hort adopt Seos (without the 
article); Abbot, Alford, Tischend. (ed. VIII.) retain wos. 
Lachman likewise reads vios, but before the authorities in 
favor of Secs were fully known. Comp. on this subject, be- 
sides Tregelles and Tischend. (ed. VIII., Vol. I, p. 745), 
especially the article of Ezra Abbot already quoted, and a 
long note in the 6th ed. of Alford (pp. 689-691). 

WHo IS ON THE BOSOM OF THE FATHER, 6 wv €is TOY 
tov zarpos. The preposi- 





xoAnov—not év tT@ noAm@ 
tion «is expresses a leaning on, or direction towards, the 
bosom of the Father, the union of motion and rest in the 
love of the Only Begotten to the Father. The phrase to be 
(leaning) on the bosom, like the Latin, in sinu or gremio esse, 
sedere, and the German, Schooskind, bosom-child, expresses a 
relation of the closest intimacy and tenderest affection. Com- 
pare what is said of the Wisdom (the Logos) in Prov. viii. 
30: “Then I was near him as one brought up with him; and 
I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.” Bengel 
remarks: “ Z'he bosom here is divine, paternal, fruitful, 
mild, sweet, spiritual. Men are said to be in the loins (in 
lumbis) who are about to be born ; they are in the bosom (in 
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sinu) who have been born. The Son was in the bosom of the 
Father, because he never was not-born (non-natus, ayévvntos). 
The highest unity, and the most intimate knowledge from 
immediate sight, is here signified.” 

HE HATH INTERPRETED (all), exeivos &Enynoaro. 

The words é@§nyéouar properly to lead out, (either in the 
sense of taking the lead, or of bringing out, explaining the 
hidden sense), ¢€&nynous, €Enynrys, are technical terms used 
by the classic writers of interpretation of the divine oracles, 
visions, mysteries, prodigies, laws and ceremonies, and hence 
properly applied by Christian writers to the exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures. See the passages collected by Wetstein, p. 
841, and the references in Meyer, p. 96. Lampe, who strictly 
adheres to this technical sense, like Meyer, supplies no object, 
and takes ¢§nynoato=eSnyntns éotiv, interpres est, as regnat 
without the object is equivalent to rex est, and docet to doctor 
est. The emphasis certainly lies on the verb rather than the 
object. He has explained, truly and fully, in his words and in 
his life ; his instruction alone merits the name of an explana- 
tion ; he is the expounder of God and divine things. Here is 
the origin of all true exegesis: Christ is the revealer and 
expounder of God, the Holy Ghost the revealer and expounder 
of Christ and his word. 


Art. VIIL—RECENT UNITARIAN DEVELOPMENTS. 

THE present attitude and relations of the Unitarian body 
in this country are so unprecedented and peculiar, that many 
who are altogether disconnected, and even theologically disso- 
ciated with it, may yet feel that it invites their notice. 

The Unitarian controversy in Massachusetts really came to 
an open issue in 1815. From that date the line of division 
between Unitarians and ‘‘ Orthodox” was drawn with in- 
creasing strictness until the two became distinct bodies. 
Many Unitarian ministers—so classed—objected to the name, 
and protested against having their sympathies bounded by a 
Unitarian organization or a Unitarian creed, or, for that 
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matter, by a creed of any kind except the Scriptures alone. 
Creeds were denounced. They were combatted in almost 
countless pamphlets, by argument, or irony, or appeals to 
prejudice. As human compositions they were contrasted with 
the only standard, the Word of God. 

But ere long the Word of God itself was pronounced an 
imperfect standard. Dr, Channing, in 1819, in his Baltimore 
sermon, boldly took the ground that certain texts could not 
be accepted in their obvious meaning. ‘‘ These latter pas- 
sages,” he says, ‘“‘ we do not hesitate to modify and restrain, 
and turn from the most obvious sense, because this sense is 
opposed to the known properties of the beings to whom they 
relate.” Here was a germ for future development. Prof. 
Stuart very justly and sagaciously remarked, in his comment 
on this language: ‘‘I am well satisfied that the course of 
reasoning in which you have embarked, and the principle now 
in question, by which you explain away the divinity of the 
Saviour, must lead most men who approve of them, eventu- 
ally to the conclusion that the Bible is not of divine origin, 
and does not oblige us to belief or obedience.” 

In the light of subsequent events these words of Prof. 
Stuart are emphatically significant. The necessity under 
which leading scholars among the Unitarians—expressing 
their views in the Christian Examiner—found themselves, of 
conforming obnoxious texts to their theories, weakened in 
many minds the authority of the Scriptures themselves, and 
left the creed, which they had so exalted above all human 
creeds, imperfect and fallible. What Professor Stuart antici- 
pated followed. Bold thinkers were found in the second 
generation of Unitarians, who did not shrink from carrying 
out their theories to their logical results. In 1838, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—the seed of whose philosophy, sown from 
a Boston pulpit, had fallen in an arid soil—startled conserva- 
tives, who remembered the time when “‘American Unitarian- 
ism” was a new phrase, by sublimating what he doubtless 
regarded as the caput mortwum of Unitarian dogma, and 
amusing or perplexing his hearers by the transcendental 
halo with which he {invested Jesus and the “‘ divine bards,” 
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exposing, at the same time, the “ defects of historical Chris- 
tianity.” He confessed that he was no theologian, but only a 
seer. In reply to the criticisms of Henry Ware, Jr., he wrote 
(Oct. 1838): 

“IT have always been—from my very incapacity of methodical writing—a 
chartered libertine; free to worship and free to rail—lucky when I could 
make myself understood, but never esteemed near enough to the institutions 
and mind of society to deserve the notice of the masters of literature and re- 
ligion. I have appreciated fully the advantages of my position; for I well 
know that there is no scholar less willing or less able.to be apolemic. I could 
not give account of myself if challenged. I could not possibly give you one 
of the ‘arguments’ you cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of mine 
stands. For Ido not know what arguments mean, in reference to any ex- 
pression of a thought. I delight in telling what I think; but if you ask me 
how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men. I 
do not even see that either of these questions admits of an answer. So that, in 
the present droll picture of my affairs when I see myself suddenly raised into 
the importance of a heretic, I am very uneasy when I advert to the supposed 
duties of such a personage, who is to make good his thesis against all comers. 
I certainly shall do no such thing. I shall read what you and other good men 
write, as I have always done—glad when you speak my thoughts, and skip. 
ping the page that has nothing for me. I shall go on, just as before, seeing 
whatever I can, and telling what I see.” 

Such, in his own terms, was the man whose words, ad- 
dressed to divinity students, exhorted them to preach as no 
man ever preached before. It opened before them a bound- 
less maze in which to expatiate, independent of that “‘ histori- 
cal Christianity ” which the speaker treated with contempt. 
The denomination needed to be annealed. He applied to it a 
universal solvent. It needed to be unified more thoroughly 
on a Christian basis if it were to have the compactness and 
vigor of a common religious life. He flung out over it a Pa- 
gan banner. Conservative Unitarians were indignant at his 
audacity, but young Unitarianism was captivated by his 
genius. 

Worse things were to come. Just thenthe Second Church 
of Roxbury had settled over them a young man proudly in- 
dependent, endowed with the highest gifts of intellect, and 
the highest qualities of an iconoclast. The occasion was a 
fitting one for him to show his contempt for old-fashioned 
thought, and that residuum of Christian doctrine which was 
still sheltered or advocated in Unitarian pulpits. He had 
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read much and thought much—read indiscriminately and 
thought recklessly. There was on his part a restless eager- 
ness to speak out. It was like a fire in his bones, and it 
could not be smothered. On May 14, 1841, at an ordination 
in Boston, he pushed on far in advance of Emerson as an in- 
novater, in a discourse on the ‘‘ Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity.” Full of the new wine of German theology, and 
exulting in his own freedom from dogma, antiquated or novel, 
he aimed at “ Historical Christianity’ what was meant to 
be an annihilating blow. Already his ‘ absolute religion” 
was looming up visibly and near at hand. His discourse was 
thrillingly eloquent. It radiated with genius. It could not 
but be captivating to many. Its bold spirit was fascinating 
and yet its positions were radically revolutionary. It set the 
Bible, Old Testament and New Testament, quite aside. It 
sifted out of the traditional Christian doctrine, so much that 
was pronounced “ transient,” that is was doubtful whether 
the ‘“‘ permanent” residuum was worth gathering up. The 
Christian was seen to have little more than Socrates or Plato 
had. Christ was a man, possibly a little in advance of Theo- 
dore Parker, but that might be accounted doubtful by his ad- 
mirers. ‘The Christianity of sects,” hé said, ‘‘ of the pulpit, 
of society, is ephemeral—a transitory fly. It will pass off 
and be forgot.” Lest any should doubt theapplication of his 
words, he named Unitarian and Trinitarian, Old School and 
New, in the same breath. 

This was too much for the disciples of the Channings and 
the Wares. The new iconoclast dashed down all their beauti- 
ful theories, broke all the cables that held them to a past 
they venerated yet. This theological upstart must be put 
down. The cold shoulder was turned toward him. Digni- 
fied and respectable Unitarianism pamphleteered against him, 
preached at him, ostracised him ecclesiastically. It was just 
what he wanted—just what he gloried in ; for like, and yet 
unlike Paul, he gloried in his infirmities. He felt competent 
to be a denomination in himself, and as such he confronted 
other denominations and dignities of all kinds. Putting on 
the mantle of a Reformer, he rebuked legalized iniquities in 
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the spirit of Elijah. He towered aloft as a pioneer leader, 
and the young and enthusiastic gathered to his standard. 
The theology of Young Unitarianism was demoralized. It 
scorned to roll on in the old ruts. It preferred to tramp 
with Theodore Parker over the green meadows, in paths that 
led to the absolute religion, rather than be escorted by Uni- 
tarian Doctors of Divinity to seats like Gamaliel’s. 

With each year the evil grew. Conservatives became 
more and more alarmed. They trembled for the Unitarian 
ark. Strange echoes of the Roxbury—now Musical Hall— 
heretic were heard from men who imbibed his radicalism, but 
not his genius. The alarm was sounded, and there was a call 
to the rescue. The reaction came to a head in Worcester, in 
1853. The Executive Committee of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion reported to the effect that one of the ‘‘chief clogs” of 
the denomination was the excessive radicalism and irrever- 
ence of some who stood nominally within its pale. They had 
denied the supernatural in Christianity and in its Founder. 
They had contemned the holy oracles, and the cherished form- 
ulas of common Christian worship. The time had come for 
the denomination to shake itself free from unjust entangle- 
ment—to proclaim the sentiment of the body, and be relieved 
from the noxious incumbrance of heresy. Then, after a full 
and earnest discussion, the Conservatives triumphed. They 
asserted a positive belief in “the Divine origin, the Divine 
authority, and the Divine sanctions of the religion of+ Jesus 
Christ.” 

One might have supposed that after this, heretics would 
have accepted the plain invitation to withdraw. Some were 
disposed to do so. Some gave it to be understood that their 
Unitarian zeal was now a thing of the past. ‘To your tents 
O Israel ”—‘‘what part have we in Jacob ?” might well have 
expressed the disgust with which the Radicals turned away 
from the old camping ground of their tribes. We can only 
give a specimen of the feeling and utterance which the action 
of the Association provoked. The Rev. Mr. Higginson, of 
Worcester, where the Association met, relieved his mind of 
its burden in the sermon addressed to his own people on the 
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succeeding Sabbath. Traditionally a Unitarian—the son of 
one of the fathers of the denomination—breathing the air of 
Unitarianism in the home of his childhood, he had yet be- 
come a progressive, and all his earnest enthusiasm revolted 
against the attempt to limit the development in which he 
gloried. And, therefore, thus he spake : 

“So far as I know myself, I have no feeling of hostility in regard to that 
body, any more than of hope. Itis too late for either. I should as soon 
think of bearing hostility or hope in regard to the falling leaves of this 
autumn. They are falling because their beauty and their work is over, and 
so are the organization and name of Unitarianism. Brave men worked to 
build it up -my own father among them. It was well done, then. Now 
thirty years have passed—the times are transformed—and the organization 
appears to me to be aimless, hopeless, powerless, and dead. What life its 
members have and that is much—they have as individuals. Every con- 
tact with ‘the body’ makes them weaker. I know men who would have 
been strong and powerful men by this time, had they somehow lost their 
parishes, and learned to stand alone; that failing, they lean against ‘ the 
body’ now, and effect nothing. And I also know earnest men who retain 
that attitude, dissatisfied, yet not seeing their way clear to any other. I 
serve them best by doing my own duty. 

But the life of this age has plainly outgrown the life of Unitarianism. 
About the time I left the Divinity School—six years ago—there was on one 
occasion produced from the pocket of a pious layman of Boston a docu- 
ment, containing a list of the graduating class, with a classification of 
those who were safe and to be encouraged, and of those who were danger- 
ous and to be discouraged. I believe the certificate of heresy did no harm 
to any one then—but it would certainly do good now, and | should be glad 
to know the practice continued. Let any young man go toa large or grow- 
ing place to form a religious society—New York, Worcester, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Chicago —and he will be fortunate if he can exchange his cre- 
dentials from the American Unitarian Association for a recommendatory 
letter from Theodore Parker. He will be fortunate as regards his congre- 
gation, his influence, and his conscience.”—Higginson’s Sermon on the Unita- 
rian Convention. 1853. P. 11, 12. 

Many, doubtless, would have said amen to every word of 
Mr. Higginson. But honest impulse is one thing, and the 
coul, deliberate conclusion of after-thought is quite another. 
Why—it seems to have occurred to the more considerate 
Radicals—should they move away from the old homestead ? 
The fathers did no such thing when they occupied the com- 
fortable heritage of the Pilgrims. They took possession of 
church and school and college, and unfurled over them the 
Unitarian banner. Might not the sons copy the lesson, and 
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tread in the steps of the fathers’ example? There was an- 
other question. If they went forth as exiles—where would 
they go? Without surplus funds, or surplus character, or 
any large investments in public confidence, they were scarcely 
prepared to build or set up for themselves. They seem to 
have very generally concluded that it was better to bear the 
ills they had, than fly to others that they knew not of. The 
declaration of denominational belief did not dislodge them. 
It neither frightened them, nor smoked them out. 

The next year the Conservatives returned to the charge. 
They re-asserted their affirmation of faith in the supernatu- 
ral. This effort seemed to exhaust their aggressive energy— 
for a time. They had vindicated their reputation. They 
had by implication sloughed off their disreputable and obnox- 
ious associates. Unfortunately, their logic was only theo- 
retic. It answered for annual reports—to some extent, for 
foreign consumption; but its domestic service was practi- 
cally insignificant. It drove out nobody. It alarmed no- 
body—after its first echo had died away. 

The denomination remained therefore in statu quo. The 
old heterogeneous elements clung to it still. Whether they 
were the barnacles that impeded the progress of a gallant 
ship was not quite obvious, but the lack of progress on the 
part of the ship was fully so. Unitarian statistics were ab- 
solutely appalling. While Unitarianism had, in the stateli- 
ness of literary pride, and with the oldest and best endowed 
university in the and, possessed the means of influence and 
aggression, and most enviable prestige, it had barely main- 
tained its ground. By the side of other great religious bodies 
of the land, it had been absolutely dwarfed, the latter sweep- 
ing on to new conquests, and expanding with the nation’s 
growth, while the former still lingered with palsied energies 
about the old hearth-stone, more intent to keep what it had 
acquired, than to add to its acquisitions. Conservative avow- 
als could not save it. ‘‘ Statements of Belief” did not suf- 
fice to rejuvenate it. It still refused to grow. It relatively 
dwindled. With the most cultivated minds in the land in 
its ranks; with the scarce latent assumption running through 
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all its literature, that Boston Unitarian thinking was, on the 
whole, about the most refined, and cultured, and exquisite 
of any that was done on this continent, and that one of the 
glories of Boston was that it was the Mecca of the Unitarian 
faith, the denomination seemed to advance only in the wrong 
direction. Its increase was an accession of the radical ele- 
ment. Young enthusiasts, whose religion wavered between 
Emerson's transcendentalism, and Parker’s absolutism, or even 
diverged from both, sometimes for the better, sometimes 
possibly for the worse, looked about them, and found no 
communion that promised to be so congenial as the Unita- 
rian. Nor did they want a welcome. Leading Unitarians 
gloried in the idea that theirs might be a ‘* Broad” church. 
There was something inspiring in the thought. It looked so 
liberal! And then it would help to fill up and render more 
plump the dwindling form of the body. It opened a field for 
expansion, for unlimited development. 

The experiment was tried. To some limited extent per- 
haps it succeeded. Sweet things will attract insects in 
swarms, and there was something very sweet—almost a sick- 
ening sweet—in that mixture styled ‘‘ Broad Church,” which 
was offered to the American public, and which many a hungry 
come-outer felt that he might relish. 

Yet even then there was no marked advance. Statistics 
are formidable things, and they bristle in narrative, still we 
must give them as we find them, and they show that Unita- 
rianism for more than a generation has grown in breadth, not 
in length or depth, and consequently that all it has accom- 
plished is superficial. It has grown indeed in one sense, but 
its growth has been a dropsy. It has grown more lax and 
placid. Its percentage of “liberalism” has been vastly in- 
creased, as is evident, not only from the facts of the case, 
but from the complaints of conservatives. Two years ago it 
was publicly stated, and we have seen no contradiction of it, 
that : 

“Tn 1832 there was in Massachusetts 321 Congregational churches of our 


(Congregational orthodox) faith. In 1866 there were 493. In the same 
period that we thus gained 172 churches, the Unitarian churches of Massa- 
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chusetts increased from 167 to 169, a gain of 2. But the Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, stand with us ‘on the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner 
Stone,” and their statistics show, in almost as high a degree as ours, the 
vital growing power of the doctrines of the cross. In the same period 
[1882-1866], then, in which we gained 172, the Baptists grew from 207 to 
264 churches [gain 57], the Methodists from 145 to 250 churches [gain 105], 
and the Episcopalians from 26 to 121 churches [gain 95]. On the whole, 
then, the churches of these four orthodox denominations have increased 
from 699 to 1128, a gain of 429, while the seceders from our fold have gained 
just 2. 

In the city of Boston itself, the great camp and strong-hold of the sece- 
ding party, in the same period of years, the Unitarians added 7 new 
churches to their list, and the Evangelicals 38. We now and then hear 
something from that quarter about the ‘failure of orthodoxy.’ This is the 
actual extent of that ‘failure.’ 

In the country at large, outside of Massachusetts, the Unitarians had 
not over 30 churches in 1832. In 1866 they had 109, a gain of 79. In the 
same years we grew from 1,200 to 2,723, a gain of over 1,500. It is needless 
to introduce the figures which show the remarkable progress also of the 
other orthodox denominations.” 


Such is the statement, and this, too, notwithstanding the 
operation in behalf of Unitarianism for some time of an experi- 
ment of a national organization, inaugurated some years since 
in this city. The invitation extended to those who composed it 
was “‘broad.” It was designedly so. It was evidently meant 
to bring together new elements that Unitarianism might ab- 
sorb. It did indeed bring together some strange elements. We 
heard Mr. Burleigh boldly enunciate on that occasion his re- 
ligious belief. He contended that our Lord and Saviour, fhe 
author and finisher of our faith, the Word that was in the 
beginning with God, the Word that was God, was simply Mr. 
Jesus Christ. The term Lord was no more than Mister. 
The audience possibly was shocked, but the battening of the 
ridiculous in his words evidently deadened the shock, and Mr. 
Burleigh was laughed at rather than denounced. The Asso- 
ciation succeeded in adopting, with considerable unanimity, a 
platform that was respectably Christian in the Unitarian 
sense. Its meeting was pronounced a success. It had taken 
ground that was “‘ broad,” but yet ‘ Christian.” 

But there was a dissenting minority. As months and 
years went by, they began to feel that the Association was 
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too Christian. They struggled for larger liberty and less 
sectarianism. Subsequent meetings of the representative 
Unitarian body have made this quite manifest. The discus- 
sions have shown a restlessness on the part of many under 
the banner that floated over them. 

To quiet this as far as possible was the duty of those who 
had the interests of the denomination at heart, and who were 
officially charged to protect them. One of these men was 
the Rev. Mr. Lowe, of Boston, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, with its head-quarters at Boston. Almost ever since 
the National organization has existed, he is credited with a 
policy, which he has now avowed and defended, of concilia- 
ting Conservatives and Radicals. Aid is given impartially to 
each, and no questions asked. The Secretary throws out the 
challenge: ‘‘In the employment of missionaries, in the aid 
to ministers and churches, or in any other department of our 
work, I ask you to point toa single instance in: which the 
question has been asked by any one as in any way a condition 
of our action, What were the theological opinions of the man 
or society under consideration ?” 

This course was consistent indeed with placing such a man 
as Mr. Weiss, the biographer and admirer of Theodore Parker, 
in the Board of the Executive Committee, but it was too ob- 
noxious to Conservatives, and too self-destructive to be con- 
tinued long without objection. It avowedly aimed to hold 
the balance even between truth and error, light and darkness, 
the Christianity and heathenism of the ‘“‘ Broad Church.” 

Of course it was assailed by those who were dissatisfied, 
but the Secretary boldly defends himself. At the meeting in 
May, of the present year, he stated that important as the 
distinctions of Right Wing and Left Wing might be, yet in 
administering the affairs with which he was charged, he had 
aimed to ignore individual preferences, and ‘‘ to act without 
partiality for one side or the other.” 

Such a policy was worthy of a denomination that had no 
‘‘Statement of Belief” which the Secretary was bound to 
respect. So it was felt by many, and hence a new argument 
in favor of defining the Christian character of the body. Well 
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might Rev. Mr. Hepworth say: “‘If we (the Unitarian de- 
nomination) have no faith, let us say so, and cease beating 
the drum and calling attention to nothing. But we do have 
a faith capable of positive statement—a Christian faith which 
can be stated negatively towards the errors of the churches 
about us, or, better, positively towards the Gospel itself. 
There is no duty more urgent than the duty of furnishing 
our people with a definite Christian Statement of Belief.” 

But facilis descensus Averni. It was easy to ignore the 
action of 1853, and subsequent action which looked to a vin- 
dication of Christian Unitarianism ; it was not so easy to 
introduce and secure the adoption of a “‘ Statement of Belief,” 
even when toned down to the tastes of very moderate Unita- 
rians. The representative body of the Unitarian churches 
would not condemn by implication what is termed the “‘ New 
Policy” of the Secretary of the Association. It had scarcely 
adjourned before the war broke out, and the Right Wing and 
Left are now in very earnest, not to say fierce, collision. One 
insists on holding fast to its time-honored Christian moorings. 
The other emphasizes the liberty of exploring new continents 
of thought and traversing new seas. One party reveres the 
venerable names and usages of the past ; the other scorns all 
bondage to tradition or transmitted dogma, The two wings 
clash rather than cojperate. They speak out vigorously, and 
make a really effective use of our Saxon speech. Abstracted 
from all religious or moral considerations, some of Mr. Hep- 
worth’s utterances, by tongue ‘and pen, are quite charming. 
They are what might be called racy. As specimens of con- 
troversial literature they have the preéminent merit of being 
quite readable. Here is a specimen of his rhetoric—and of 
his views : 


“ Nothing is more evident than that a great change has come over the 
whole Unitarian body in the last score of years. There is now so little 
esprit de corps, so little desire on the part of ministers to work together, so 
little faith in any distinctive doctrines that can be called Unitarian, so lit- 
tle belief that the denomination can or ought to be double its present size, 
that a large number are beginning to feel that the case is well-nigh hope- 
less. Mr. Artemas Carter tells us that ‘It’—Meadville Theological School 
—‘ has decreased from twenty students to eight.’ Dr. Bellows says that 
‘the lack of a sounder Christian faith is probably the greatest obstacle to 
our success.’ On a previous occasion, however, he said,‘I am glad to have 
them—the Free Religionists—in the Unitarian body,’ It seems a little 
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strange that he should say that he is glad to have a certain class of menin 
our body, and then add that one reason why we do not succeed better as 
a denomination is that they ave in our body. Dr. Hedge says, ‘I do not 
care whether the Unitarian denomination lives or dies.’” 

Again he says : 

“We have in fellowship with us not only the Christian Unitarian, who 
would not lay his finger upon any part of the Scriptures to remove it, but 
also the Free Religionist, who would lay his whole hand on the Bible, and 
throw it away bodily. . . . Our differences have a vastly wider range than 
those of any other religious sect. They cross the boundary of Christianity, 
and go to the utmost limits of Theism, which laughs at the rite of Baptism, 
calls the miracles of the New Testament old men’s (wives?) fables, speaks 
of the blood of Christ and the blood of Cock Robin in the same breath, 
and tells us that we have already had too much of Jesus Christ and that he 
should be laid to rest. . . . Practically we have given up the name (Chris- 
tian), and are simply aiders and abettors of Free Religion. The Radicals 
revile us as fossils, and yet they live out of our treasury. . . . The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has no policy. It is trying to do two things at 
once. It is unwilling to offend Radicalism, and it does not dare to offend 
Christian Unitarianism. It is not loyal even to its own announced princi- 
ples of action. . . . The two sections of our body are growing wider apart. 
The next few years will show us plainly that it is impossible for us to work 


together. ... Weare nowinasnarl. No one can tell how long the line 
is, or how strong it is. . .. We are told that the Old School Unitarians 


are to the Radicals as three to two. With this large majority in point of 
numbers, we are utterly unable to stir hand or foot, and are so bound by 
the rhetorical cords of the word ‘freedom,’ that we are free only to keep 
still. We are, in point of fact, in the hands of the Radicals.” 

This is bad enough. We are not quite sure that it is the 
worst. Certainly it would be worse than Mr. Hepworth re- 
represents, if the Christian Unitarians, as he calls them, 
should prove to be semi-Pagan ; and yet we fear that on 
some points this is too only true. Just as we write, our at- 
tention is called to a definition of a Christian Church in the 
Liberal Christian. We are told that it is “ an association of 
sinners who are trying to grow better.” We do not care to 
draw out the logical inferences that follow from such a de- 
finition. It calls for no statement of belief, no standard of 
morals. It ignores faith and life—all but the “‘ association ” 
and the ‘‘striving,” which might exist ina Rammohun Roy 
and his sympathizers in India, as well perhaps before as 
after they had heard the name of Christ. 

Certainly, the doctrinal positions taken in Unitarian peri- 
odicals, and even in Dr. Putnam’s “‘ creed,” which he offers 
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to the denomination—as Abbé Sieyes did his constitutions to 
revolutionary France—are such as to make outsiders feel that 
a conservative triumph might not after all be a triumph of 
the Gospel. We have heard from the lips, and read from 
the pens, of men in the denomination, whose abilities we ap- 
preciate and whose sincerity we respect, language which 
excited in us grave apprehensions. It made us feel that 
perhaps the most useful service in which some of them at 
least could be employed, was actually that in which they 
were providentially engaged—watching over and holding in 
check the restless elements with which they are organically 
allied. As controversialists, putting down the extremes of 
@ror, and fighting battles of dogma against those who are so 
ultra-radical, they do perhaps the least possible harm, and 
the greatest possible good. It may even be a question 
whether their own usefulness would not be vastly decreased, 
if the disturbing element was withdrawn from their com- 
munion, and they were allowed to repose in undisturbed 
dignity on the couch of their own ease and respectability, or 
left to busy themselves in matters and speculations that had 
better be let alone. We might add, perhaps, that without 
the incumbrance and odium of the Free Religionists, they 
would be capacitated for making greater inroads upon “ Or- 
thodoxy,” but of this point we are by means confident. 
Come-outers from the evangelical ministry, dropping into 
the Unitarian ranks, might secure for the orthodox they leave 
behind them all the benefits of that repulsion which Free 
Religionists exert now. We sincerely hope, on some accounts, 
that Unitarians may succeed in holding together as a denom- 
ination—just as they are. They may be of some use to the 
world as a study andawarning. They are on exhibition now, 
and they are attracting an unusual degree of attention. We 
do not like to compare them to the drunken Helots of old 
Sparta, for they are eminently respectable; but there are some 
lessons they can teach to others, as the Helots taught temper- 
ance in their day. Disbanded, moreover, their disjecta membra 
might work mischief. We have no apprehension of danger 
from a planet, moving in its own sphere, and minding its own 
business ; but let it explode into asteroids, shooting helter- 
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skelter through the heavens, and none can tell when some 
blazing missile may chance to cross our mortal path. It is 
more than possible, moreover, that in their present condition 
—however illustrating the beauty of a “ happy family”—the 
ruder members may be restrained by the more gentle, and 
kept within some limits of family decorum. A measure of 
regard for religious proprieties may be commanded by the 
necessities of internal order and discipline, which would be 
thrown off when these necessities no longer existed. 

And yet we can not withhold a measure of sympathy from 
earnest men who ask to be relieved from the “ clog” of un- 
congenial associations, and who profess, with undoubted 
sincerity, faith in the supernatural and in the divine authority 
and claims of God’s revealed will. They have to meet at once 
fightings without and foes within. Their worst enemies are 
in their own camp. It is hard to take the children’s bread and 
give it to the dogs, especially if the dogs worry the children. 
It is hard to be asked to contribute to man and provision 
and strengthen fortresses that are avowedly designed to deci- 
mate our ranks with their raking fire. It is hard to look up 
and see the enemy’s flag waving over our own batteries, or 
coolly watch a foe appropriating our conquests, and drawing 
his revenue from our sweat and blood. But this seems to be 
the fate of the Unitarian Right Wing just now. They have 
labored, and others are entering into their labors. They had 
built up a reputation, or rather inherited one, for respecta- 
bility, which they valued as the Chief Captain of old did his 
Roman Citizenship, and lo! Universalists, Absolute Religi- 
onists, men of very low character, or none at all in a religious 
point of view, insist on sharing the reputation, and dividing 
with them the heritage. Their mantle is indeed confessedly 
broad, but there are extremes so wide apart that it can not 
cover them without being sadly stretched and sorely rent. 
Shall they suffer the injury without protest, when those who 
would share the mantle hold the rights of its owners in 
supreme contempt ? 

The demand which is now made by the aggrieved party— 
by some of them at least—is that the Unitarian body shall 
adopt what is called a ‘ Statement of Belief.” This, accord- 
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ing to their opponents, is only a euphonious synonym for a 
creed. Yet a material part of the stock which originally 
went to make up Unitarian capital, was denunciation of all 
creeds but the Bible. Shall Unitarians be asked to recant 
and disavow their fundamental principles? ‘‘ No!” reply 
the Conservatives. ‘‘ We only want a banner to distinguish 
us as a denomination. We will not impose any dogma, or 
any terms of communion, on any man’s individual conscience.” 
But the Radicals revolt at the very entering of the wedge, 
which they know full well is meant to split them off from the 
body, and their arguments are wonderfully like those which 
were current on the tongues and pens of the Unitarian 
Fathers. If the denomination at its birth was too hetero- 
geneous to accept creeds, aud could only agree in swearing 
allegiance to a negative faith, time—so accommodating and 
helpful in many other cases—has not helped them. They are 
more heterogeneous than ever. To suit the necessities of 
their condition, there is demanded a large assortment of 
creeds. Their beliefs and non-beliefs are so various and con- 
tradictory, that controversy seems their natural atmosphere, 
and quarreling their natural vocation. It is perhaps to their 
credit that they have not had more of it, but past deficiences 
seem like to be made up now. At such a juncture as this, 
to talk of a ‘“‘ Statement of Belief,” is like proposing to map 
the clouds, only more preposterous if the varied elements are 
to abide together. 

gut it is not designed that they should abide together. 
The “‘ Statement of Belief” is for the special benefit of the 
Old School Unitarians. We can not say they are wrong in 
demanding it. We can not say that they have not prece- 
dents in their favor. But surely after having called in the 
‘Free Religionists” to help them make a “‘ Broad Church,” 
it is more summary than gentle treatment to propose to turn 
them out simply because the experiment did not succeed. 
Once in, they have a plausible right to demand the privilege 
of staying. Some of them are even ‘ to the manor born.” 
They claim, and not without a show of consistency, that they 
46 
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have simply carried out to their logical results the principles 
of the original Unitarian movement. 

Thus the antagonism is fundamental. It does not admit 
of compromise. Neither party is disposed to yield. One or 
the other must be displaced. Many will be curious to note 
the issue. But meanwhile one proud boast of Unitarian 
vanity, of which we have heard much, is exposed. Mr. Hep- 
worth has punctured the bubble beautifully. See how it 
collapses at his touch : 

‘‘ At every meeting we use the set phrases which self-complacency suggests. 
An outsider who hears one of our speakers tell how we are influencing the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, how we are acting on the literature 
of the age, and how the general spirit of growing liberality which marks all 
denominations is simply the result of our ministrations, goes away with the 
impression that of course we have churches in every village on the continent, 
that we have numberless magazines and newspapers which find their way 
into every town between the Atlantic and the Pacific. When he learns that 
from the Hudson River to the Mississippi our churches can be almost counted 
on the fingers of his two hands, he sees a great light dawning on him. The 
truth is that the age has influenced us far more than we have influenced it. 
Our statements concerning the amount of influence we are exerting, are born 
of very excited imaginations.” 

Exactly so! Shrewd observers have suspected it for a long 
while, but they will be satisfied of it now. Mr. Hepworth has 
the honesty and bluntness to speak right out. It has been plain 
for years, that in proportion to their numbers Unitarians ex- 
celled in attracting attention—whether from inherited pres- 
tige, or the noise which they had the art to make. But it 
does not appear that other denominations—since the contro- 
versial period a century ago—have been much disturbed by, 
or indebted to, them. They have within themselves such a 
combination of acid and alkali, that after some internal 
effervescence they subside into a mixture which however in- 
sipid, is at least quite harmless. There is no glycerine in it, 
no detonating powder in the dregs. 

We have no ambition to be eccleciastical seers, or read 
coming events that cast their shadows before. But standing 
on the solid ground of the Past, we dare affirm that Unitari- 
anism on its present basis has achieved its greatest conquest. 
Nothing of material importance within the range of possi- 
bility is left it, unless it be felo de se. Weare not altogether 
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sure that this would be any great achievement, for each party 
might gratify itself in helping the other on. 

But there are elements embodied here and there in the or- 
ganized Unitarianism of the land which are strong and ter- 
rible, not for what they are in themselves, but in what they 
represent and in the forces that stand behind them. To attempt 
to bar up their path with such a ‘*‘ Statement of Belief” as 
Dr. Putnam offers to the denomination, is like blocking the 
progress of a tornado with acres of canvass. The resistless 
forces that strike the obstruction make it their plaything. 
All around us, pervading the air we breathe, underlying the 
earth on which we tread, there are sleeping energies that 
only need be evoked to rend society to shreds, and bury the 
republic under the rubbish of its institutions. To control 
these, to subdue or to disarm them, requires an antagonistic 
force such as can not be generated in the Leyden jars of Uni- 
tarian Philosophy or “‘ Statements of Belief,” a force which 
emanates only from a living Christianity, from what we call 
in a trite phrase that has been robbed of its full significance 
by familiarity, ‘‘ the power of the Cross.” The sooner Con- 
servative Unitarians discover this, the sooner they will 
disarm their uncongenial allies, and wheel into line with 
“‘the sacramental host of God’s elect,” prepared to fight 
manfully the good fight of faith, and leave it no open ques- 
tion as to whether they do, or do not, fraternize with the 
enemies of the cross of Christ. 


Arr. IX.—THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO THEOLOGY, 
From the German of “ HAGENBACH’s Encyklopiidie und Methodologie der 
Theologischen Wissenschaften.” 


By Rev. GEorGE R. ENTLER, Ph. D., Franklin, N. Y 


[F. G. Schutz, Sebstandigkeit und Abhandigkeit, oder Philosophie 
und Theologie in ihrem gegenseitigen Verh Itniss betrachtet ; Gies- 
sen, 1823. K. Ph. Fischer, iiber den Begriff der Philosophie, in der 
von ihm mit Fries und Schréter herausgegebenen Oppositionsschrift; 


Bd. I., HeftI. J. H. Fichte, iiber Gegensatz, Wendepunkt und Ziel 
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heutiger Philosophie: Heidelb., 1836. A. Gengler, iiber das Ver- 
hiltniss der Theologie zur Philosophie: Landshut, 1826. G. A. 
Gabler, de vera philosophie erga religionem Christianam pectate ; 
Berol., 1836. K. Steffenson, das Menschliche Herz und die Philo- 
sophie, (in Gelzer’s prot. Monatsbl. 1854, S. 285 ff.). 

The reader may also consult Rev. Mason Grovenor’s Art. ‘‘Whether 
a Course of Mental Philosophy should precede the Study of Theo- 
logy,” Bib. Rep., 3d Series, vol. 5, 1849; Leonard Withington 
‘* Whether Theology is an Improvable Science, Bib. Sacra, 1864 ; vide 
Quarterly Christian Spectator, vol. 6, 1864 ; Morell’s Philosophy of 
Religion, Appleton & Co., 1849; Mansell’s Limits of Religious 
Thought, Boston: Gould & Lincoln; Prof. G. P. Fisher's Review of 
Mansell, in New Englander, vol. 17, p. 601; Review of the Same by 
Ed. A. Walker, Vol. 19, p. 323; The Exposition and Criticism of 
Hamilton’s Doctrine of Nescience, and Herbert Spencer’s Version of 
the Same, in Prof. Porters Human Intellect, Chap. VIIL, pp. 645- 
662; ‘‘Ofthe Scientific Treatment of Christian Theology ;” Knapp’s 
Theol., § 9, Vol. L., Andover Ed., 1831, pp. 65-72.—7Zvranslator. } 


PuitospHy should be the constant companion of Theology. 
Without it, they both intermingle and become perplexing. 
Each occupies a department peculiar to itself. The efficacy 
of philosophy depends not on the mere logical operation of 
the thought-connection (/ormalismus), nor on on the exer- 
cise of an occasional criticism (aisonnement); it is much 
more, as it unites the manifoldness of the subject-matter to 
the higher unity of the consciousness, and brings the ever- 
lasting value of truth as much as possible to the idea which 
corresponds to the spirit, for the immediate representation of 
things. But that it can only do after the subject-matter 
from without is given it through the medium of empiricism 
and history, and this it can not find out through its own 
power, nor is it permitted under concealment of clarification 
to direct and change it into its contrary. 

We intentionally call philosophy the companion of theol- 
ogy, in opposition to the view which declares that philosophy 
can be disconnected from the study of theology : that would 
be the most secure way to make the theologian loathe philos- 
ophy. From very early time a controversy has been waged, in 
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regard to the essential benefit of philosophy, within the do- 
main of theology. We are told that the Apostle, in Col. ii, 8, 
warns us against a false system of philosophy. Irenzus and 
Tertullian attacked the Gnostic speculative-tendency of the 
theology of their day, while other church fathers (the Apolo- 
gists, the Alexandrians, especially Origen) employed philos- 
ophy. In regard to the relation which philosophy sustains to 
theology, the controversy was carried on between the Schol- 
astics and positive theologians (Abelard, Roscellin, with Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux), and even this philosophical controversy 
that was waged between them (Realists and Nominalists), ex- 
erted a powerful influence within the domain of theology. 
The misuse of philosophy by the Scholastics, the false sup- 
port which it gave to authority, by which the essence of phi- 
losophy in its internal structure became poisoned, gradually 
conducted from dogmatism to skepticism ; yet they both ar- 
rived at a point where they believed a distinction ought to be 
recognized between philosophy and theology, in the mode of 
investigation: so that a thing may be philosophically true, 
and yet theologically wrong, and vice versa. It is not to be 
wondered that philosophy was brought into discredit, and that 
empiricism arose in opposition to it, as the only true method 
of thinking. (Roger Bacon, for instance.*) The Reformation 
encountered philosophy in its decline. It did not originate in 
the desire for a better philosophy, but for the healing springs 
which only could be found in the gospel of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Reformation showed that that which was called phil- 
osophy was in no way profitable. Luther spoke decidedly against 
and against 


the philosophy then in vogue, viz. Aristotle’s, 


the old sorceress, the Reason.t It was otherwise with Zwin- 
* [Born at Iichester, England, 1264, died 1204; became by his investiga- 
tions in natural philosophy the precursor of Bacon of Verulam. — 7r. } 


t The indiscriminate way in which Luther condemns the philosophy of 
Aristotle, may be owing to the practical turn of his mind. Raised up by 
Providence for a special purpose, a part of this purpose was to assail Popery 
with heavy blows. Prof. Shedd has well said, ‘‘ Luther’s mission and function 
was a practical rather than a speculative one, and we do not find his mind 
strong!y interested in any portion of human science. The abuse of philosophy, 
and particularly of the Aristotelian, by the Scotuses, the Occams and the Biels, 
and still more the employment of it in the defense of formalism and ungodli 
ness of the Papacy, excited in his mind so strong an aversion to Aristotle, that he 
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gle ; he properly employed philosophy. (His relation to Pi- 
cus of Mirandola.) Calvin and Melancthon show by their 
dogmatic writings that to a philosophical mode of thinking 
they were not strangers ; yet there were many in the Lutheran 
church who were astonished at Luther’s expressions respect- 
ing philosophy. (Grandilo quentia Luthere.*) But if one 
should be greatly in love with such expressions, on account 
of his opposition to the philosophy of Aristotle, it would 
amount to the same, as if the topics in Justinian’s Codex, 
which treat of magic and sorcery, should be employed by the 
mathematicians at the present day. In the Catholic church, 
the Jansenists were opposed to philosophy, while the Jesuits 
were its friends. In the Protestant church, after the Refor- 
mation, the opinions of Aristotle gained an ascendency, and at 
the beginning of the 17th century Martini defended, in his 
“ Mirror of the Reason,” Ve r nunjt-spregel the employ- 
mentof philosophy in opposition to the zealots of Magdeburg.t 
As De Carte arose, opposing the powerful voices which is- 
sued from the church, especially in the Netherlands, where 
fierce controversies existed. The great Leibnitz (1646-1716 


is said, with exaggeration prob ibly to have trembled with rage at the sound 
of bis name, and to have affirmed that if the Greek had not been aman he 


should have taken him to be the devil himself Christian Doc., Vol. 1, p. 90. 
And yet the influence which Aristotle exerted as a philosopher in the domain 
of theology was salutary. The method prescribed by him to be observed in 
philosophy, is that which constitutes his greatness, a course to which at last 
Bacon, Spinoza, Hegel and many natural philosophers of our day have been 
compelled to return. He is the father of logic, and the principles of logic, 
which he laid down, have never been superseded It is acknowledged by 


Kant and Hegel, the two deepest thinkers of Germany, that from the time of 
Aristotle to their own day logic had made no progress He devised the * syl- 


logistic,” or science to form correct conclusions He is the father of modern 
psychology, showing how the mind creates speculative methods and general 
notions, and though we can not prove their correspondence with the reality, 
because there is no direct proof for things which transcend our senses and 
observation, yet we are always compelled to recur to these general no- 
tions, and take them for indispensable forms of thinking, if we will think at 
all. Aristotle begins all sciences with the established facts of experience, 


which principle is generally acknowledged, and proceeds by logic. The “In- 
ductive Ph losophy ” ascribed to Bacon had its origin with Aristotle, and the 
classification which is employed by naturalists, originated with him. — Trans. ] 
* Bungenhagen employed his time in writing in albums, “If you learn 
Christ it is sufficient, althongh you may be ignorant of other things,” adding, 
“this is not to despise philosophy and the liberal arts necessary for the 
church and the schools, but without Christ nothing is profitable.” 
+The mirror of the reason, i. e. the fundamental and irresistible account 
which the Reason, together with the same perfection called philosophy, may as 
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called by the people Glébenichts,* i. e. ‘‘ I believe nothing,” 
and his spiritual ardor is in correspondence with the term. 
Spinoza stood alone, belonging to nochurch communion. The 
English Deists} and French Encyclopedists brought the very 
name of philosophy into discredit. A philosopher was called 
a free-thinker (a vigorous spirit.) When, in the beginning of 


the eighteenth century, Wolf expounded in a modified man- 
ner the philosophy of Leibnitz, in his vigorous and demon- 
strative method, he was assailed by the pietists of Halle, (1723) 
and was driven from thence, but was reinstated in 1740. Now 
last of all made its appearance viz.: the philosophy of the 
formal side, for the honors and proofs were viewed as proofs 
of orthodoxy, (being in conformity with the understanding) 
until Kant (1724-1804) deprived it of these. From this time 
onward, theology could not ignore the progress of philosophy 
without being scientifically degraded. The partial influence 
of the Kantian philosophy was, in truth, contemplated with a 
clear mind by men like Herder; still the age became rationalis- 
tic, having a partial morality, being deprived of a speculative 
and deep religious value. First, in regard to Fichte’s idealism, 
Schelling’s doctrine of the absolute, and Hegel’s doctrine of 
the immanent spirit, were the deepest life questions of Chris- 
tianity, which Kant through a partial morality believed to 
have settled, at the same time which for the speculative 
questions of philosophy that were arising; whilst Jacobi, 
Fries and others, compelled a distinct recognition between 
faith and knowledge, showing this distinction to exist by the 
subjective-emotion, which Hegel especially, by the dint of 
the energetic thought-movement for the objective evidence of 
the conception, still sought to elevate ; others, as Herbart 


far as it extends, viz., the use it may have in the province of the Religion, is 
opposed to all the fanatical storms of the Reason and traducers of philosophy, 
but especially to some unpolished and libellous Charts which for these two 
years have issued from Magdeburg. Witten, 1618. 4. 


*[Glibenichts is a Platt-Deutch word, equivalent to Glaubenichts—“ I be- 
lieve nothing.’”’— Trans. ] 

tIt is particularly noteworthy, how very different is the use of language. 
Philosophy is called by practical Englishmen, natural science or natural philo- 
sophy, (philosophical transactions), and what we call philosophy, with them, 
is metaphysics, under which name is conveniently comprehended belief in 
apparitions. 
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and his school, placed themselves in relation to theology. 
Schleiermacher, in a manner inclined to the very depths of 
speculation, being the most adroit dialectician of his age, 
although he desired that philosophy and theology should re- 
main separate, yet he employed the former at the very begin- 
ning as a lecturer in the department of theology. Only should 
theology enter so little into speculation, as religion in thought, 
which is a thing of the emotions, and not of the intellect.* 
The adherents of the Hegelian school were divided into two 
parties, one of which (the right wing) took the side of Chris- 
tianity, the other (the left wing) was opposed to the former, 
and finally they sank down to the common level of free- 
thinkers (Nihilismus).+ Further, they suggested of the spec- 
ulative-movement, to found in an arbitrary manner a phil- 
osophy of Christianity, and have attempted a mediation 
between it and theology. 

So far for the historical. It thence follows that theology 
has not freed itself of philosophy, neither has it been able to 
enter into a permanent confederacy with it, not even with the 
least aspect of the same. To take no notice of it would be 
the most convenient, yet the most objectionable expedient, 
and at the same time the most impracticable ; for now-a-days 
one must dare to have courage, even to pursue a philosophi- 
cal (dogmatic) proposition, without a philosophical represen- 
tation. Certainly this can not be in a mere pure, antiquated 
logic of the schools. That one should have occasion for this, 
which at all times was not conceded, is not supposable. But 
he has been convinced that the arrangement of a system, and 
the collateral proof which strikes one, are both independent 
of the higher intellectual stand-point of history, by which 
we become masters of the system. To obtain this we must 
take the risk. With regard to the so-called common-sense, 








*(Schleiermacher’s idea is this: Religion is not morality, it is not sci- 
ence. Its seat is found in the feeling. It is found in a right state of the heart. 
His pupil, Neander. seems to have been of the same opinion. His motto, 
* Pectus est, quod theologum facit,” unfolds his theological system and life- 
career. Vide “Vaughn's Essays and Remains,” Vol. 1, pp. 61-62; “ Hurst’s 
History of Rationalism,” pp. 155-202.— Trans. ] 


t Vgl. I. W. Hanne, die moderne Nihilismus. Bielfeld, 1842. 
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which many a person in need* of philosophical studies may 
rely upon, in science he is not satisfied with, and eclecti- 
cism, in the least form, he does not like, because he is not 
sufficiently acquainted with the topics out of which he should 
make a selection. One must be thoroughly in earnest on en- 
tering on the study of theology ; and since this study can not 
be attended to in the Gymnasia, it is necessary tot those who 
enter the first stadium of philosophy, that they may be in- 
vigorated before they come to the kernel of theology (dog- 
matics). What is philosophy other than the clear active ex- 
istence which the mind has of itself? Of the legitimate 
thought, respecting the last principle of all thinking, at least, 
every common-sense should philosophy begin} with it; to this 
end, every one should see that this principle be made distinct. 
It will be easy for him then to perceive the organic connec- 
tion of knowledge, which is the objective limit of philosophy.§ 
Many, alas! leave the philosophical school as they entered ; 
it is with them as with the pupil of Mephistopheles, like a 
mill-wheel turning in the head. 


*“ Of the destitution of ideas, which attempts to call itself ecclaircissement, 
is the philosophy which is mostly opposed. The elevation of the common un 
derstanding for an umpire in the affairs of the Reason, must of necessity con- 
duct the democracy into the empire of the Sciences, and by this sooner or 
later the universal eley ation of the populace is effected.” Schelling Methode 
des akademischen studiums (vgl. Anthologie aus dessen Werken. 8. 112. 


+ All the studies (of the remaining Faculties) should, according to Schleier 
macher (iiber Universititem, S. 78).in the fir-t year of their abode, be allowed 
to be nothing other than philosophica! endeavors. What Schleiermacher de 
sired of all, desired Rosenkranz at least of theologians. (Encykl. Votr. XX). 
For physicians and jurists are they profitable only within their province, but 
it happens that they look into these studies when they are lukewarm and not 
cheerful. But, by the theologian, it is desired that outside of his special course 
of teaching, as also in the philosophical faculty, he elaborate as much as possible 
a complete course hus writes Schenkel (Christ. Dogmatik Il. 8. 3): ‘‘A 
comprehensive philosophical culture. is for theologians highly necessary, and 
the neglect of the same punishes one’s self so much the more bitterly, as in 
later years the early neglect can only with great pains be retrieved.”’ 


t‘* Knowledge of one’s self,” says the younger Fichte, “ is the sole matter of 
all philosophical knowledge, therefore the highest accomplishment of the same 
proper aim is to understand self.”’ (Idee der persénlichkeit und der indevid- 
uellen Fortdauer. Elb. 1834. 8. 42.) 

§“ Every one who after knowledge struggles for completeness, must build 
upon the most durabie foundations. By pursuing philosophical investigations 
he well may be called a natural philosopher or theologian, as next to human 
affairs, these are to be studied. Every inquiry which transcends presumptions, 
which has originated with individual sciences, leads its follower into the em- 
pire of philosophy.” Steffensen, a. a. 2. 8. 303. 
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Much depends on the selection and method which the 
teacher pursues. The student is often impeded through the 
obscurity of the terminology which is employed in philosophy 
at the present day, and which can hardly be avoided. It is 
necessary that he who is just commencing the study of phil- 
osophy, that he be neither dazzled nor terrified by the termi- 
nology. Complete results are not the chief things to be ob- 
tained by the study of philosophy, but to be taught how to 
philosophize.* They boast, at least, of a philosophical jargon, 
which is mostly in their mouths, the obscurity of which they 
cover over with a cheap tinsel. 

One may attempt to translate that which belongs to his 
own language, and it would be a good exercise to hold a phil- 
osophical disputation with others, in which the use of strik- 
ing words, in advance, were forbidden, (such as subjective and 
objective.) The student should be much on his guard, and 
expose the nonsense which prevents him by a want of prepa- 
ration and exercise from understanding ; or to imitate that 
childish opinion, which men like Hegel did not understand. 
He should not exclusively philosophize, unless his spirit is per- 
vaded by the real, positive subject-matter, having pursued 
previously the studies of history and language. The advice 
which Peltt gives, is important to be observed. He recom- 





* Thus Kant expresses himself: 8. Anthropologie, S. 167, ‘* In innumerable 
instances he spoke from his Chair, that he did not wish his students to learn 
from him philosophy, but to philosophize.” Kuno Fischer's Leben. 8. 36. 


+“ It is childish to clothe one’s self in foreign rags and patches, when he 
can manufacture his garment entire, so as to fit his body. Ohe becomes frantic 
when he puts out his eyes or becomes stupefied in order to learn to see through 
the glass of another.’ Herder, Sophron. 8. 213. Thus, the Frenchman, 
Edgar Quinet, cautions his countrymen who are not over-speculative: “‘ Do 
not lay obstacles in the way of a new scholasticism being created. I learn by 
the snares of words in which the instinct of real life, of political truth, is sac- 
rificed to a puerile logomachy, which has only the appearance. and not the body 
at all. How many souls are the dupes of this scholasticism, and are embarrassed! 
How many servile souls, especially at the present day, take shelter under this 
mask!” Revolution religieuse au 19. siecle. 1857., p. 113. 
{Nothing is more vain than to suppose a philosophy which utterly dis- 
closes itself, and waits that the real knowledge (which is obtained in the 
schools, fitting its pupils for practical business, as opposed to that which is 
speculative) as of an inferior form, should be derived from an entirely differ- 
ent place; yea, nothing would be more vain, than that young students should 
be chiefly occupied with a philosophy which may give no definite direction for 
the future scientific life, in all branches, but what may serve at most to sharpen 
the intellect, which is claimed by the mathematics; but only in its enlivening 
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mends some one philosophical system (Plato, Aristotle, Spin- 
oza, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel,) and to elaborate it from the origi- 
nal sources. One may accustom himself to compare each sys- 
tem, not only in its own connection, but in connection with the 
age, and show its tendency in future time. He may, where it 
depends for the sake of discussion of matters of fact, for exe- 
getical or historical inquiry of a matter of fact, and for the 
comprehension of a traditional historic truth, by no means in 
preference to a philosophical system, deprive it of its historic 
aim. Philosophy can invent nothing : it learns that the grass 
grows, but not a blade of grass can it produce. So little can 
natural philosophy determine a species of plants, or a gas, 
a priori™ so little may the philosophy of history be able ne- 
cessarily to deduce a historical factt. In the Reason are prop- 
erly lodged general laws, by which the circumstances with 
the contingents, from this contingent veiling, is lifted up, 
out into the region of the universal. But here one should 
be on his guard, that the peculiarity which adheres to this 
process of generalizing, that it does not lie in the concrete 
appearance, and the exhalation in which it is posited disap- 
pear. The idea of the God-man, is an idea which the deep- 
er speculation strives to recognize as necessary, without which 
neither the idea of God, nor that of man, is complete, since 
God first reveals his divinity in man most effectually, but 
man first has acquired his humanity in God. Nevertheless, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in this definite being, the divine life in hu- 





influence upon all knowledge, can philosophy be shown and comprehended, 
i.e. with its body and real knowledge.”—Schleiermacher, tiber Universitatem. 
S 29 


* Encyclopiidie. 8. 40. 


+ Luther called the Reason (Philosophie) the old weather-witch, but she can 
effect no changes, but only observe the weather. All she can do is to prophesy, 
and her prophecy fails of being fulfilled. The philosopher should anderstand 
that he, without philosophy, knows nothing of the “ city of gold, of precious 
stones,” of the pure streams of living water, “clear as a crystal, which John 
saw.” ‘‘Never will a system of truths, as they must necessarily appear to the 
natural thought, wash away the pain of death from the heart, or produce 
heavenly emotions in the place of the animal passion; just so little can such a 
system of philosophy deliver one from a nervous fever, or purify a death- 
chamber from the smell of corruption.” R. Steffensen in Gelzer’s Monatblit- 
tern, 1853, Januar, S. 123. We call also to mind the expression of Picus of 
Mirandola, *‘ Philosophia queret, theologia invenit, religio possidet veri- 
tatem. 
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man personality, has been represented and realized, is a truth 
which comes to us, not through the medium of philosophy, 
for neither is philosophy able to show this, that this very 
person must have been the one designated, in whom God has 
revealed the humanity, nor by authority, in which nature is 
not careful to pour out all her best gifts upon a single person 
to remove a historical fact, in which the existence of the 
church is rejected, as the building with foundations on which 
it rests. It may ever be conceded to speculative philosophy, 
to show how the abstract conception of the unity of the di- 
vine existence is not sufficient, and as first a God who knows 
himself in God, and by God, is known as God, (the loved, the 
beloved, and the bond of this love—God), the religious con- 
sciousness may satisfy.* But the Christian doctrine of the 
Father, Son and Spirit is not the naked realization of this 
speculative idea, but the doctrine of the historical develop- 
ment of the Christian revelation to be comprehended, in which 
firstly the speculative idea (in connection with the already 
subjective ideas of the age) has developed, and to which idea, 
without doubt, enters into as the philosophy of art with a 
given work of art, the philosophy of nature with a product 
of nature. From this we conclude how far we can say, phil- 
osophy takes its stand out of and above religion (Schlier- 
macher § 38). This Supra does not indicate priority, but 


only the objectivity of a received standpoint} 

* Moreover, the question may still be asked, whether this speculative c« 
struction of the Trinity is a problem for philosophy. Especially, we can not 
hold back the acknowledgment, says J. H. Fichte (iiber die Idee Persiinlich- 
keit. S. 86.): ** That the admission of this Christian doctrine in philosophy, as 
it has become a favorite theme of the day, not a little confusion seems to havs 
been brought in the same, while therefore, not only the limit between the mere 
a priori recognition of God and a positive revelation is obliterated. but even 
more : the entire untimely semblance of a superficial agreement of Christianity 
with the now and then speculation has been excited.” 

‘It is a deceptive treating to unite metaphysical and theological demonstra- 
tion with each other, in order to prove a religious tradition as a metaphysical 
truth, or speculative developments as Christian or orthodox. In this way 
many from day to day attempt to derive three from the attributes of the divine 
existence, and this arbitrary union of three such attributes of the primordial 
Christian doctrine of Father, Son and Spirit have been a mere supposition.” 
Bunsen, Hyppolytus I. 8S. 281. Vgl. auch Thilo in der Oben Angef. Schrift. 


t Bacon of Verulam has expressed himself very strongly against the con- 
founding of philosophy and theology, de augment. scientiar. IX., 487: “ For 
how to search for theology in philosophy: It is the same thing as seeking for 
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‘tT. X.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY 
Discussions in Dogmatics. (Dogmatische Abhandlungen.) By Dr. Junius 
MiiLLER. We welcome this volume from the pen of the distinguished Halle 


A 


professor. The substance of it has already appeared, it is true, in various 
quarterlies and papers, at different times; but as the Essays appear now 
in one volume, with improvements and additions from their author, they 
will exert a still greater influence upon the Church. 

There are seven thoroughly treated topics in the book: I. Faith and 
Knowledge. IL. The Formal Principle of Protestantism. LI. Whether 
the Son of God would have become Man if the Human Race had remained 
without Sin. IV. The Relation between the Agency of the Holy Spirit and 
the Divine Word as a means of Grace. V. The Invisible Church. VI. Com- 
parison of Luther’s Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper with Calvin's. VII. The 
Divine Institution of the Ecclesiastical Office. 

It would be difficult to find a more valuable collection of essays in the 
whole field of theological literature 

Theological Ethics, (Theologische Ethik.) By Dr. Ricnarp Rotne. 2d 
Edition. | Vol. Ill. We heartily welcome the continuation of this valuable 
work. The first edition has long been out of print, and impossible to ob- 
tain. The editor, Prof. Holtzmann, assures us that this II1Id Vol., and the 
[Vth and Vth, which are soon to follow, are just as they came from the au- 
thor’s own hands. He excuses himself for not making some changes which 
he tells us the author would have made. The nature of these he mentions 
in the prefac 

Voltaire; Six Lectures. By Davin FrEb. Stravss. This is in some respects 
a remarkable book. The very fact that the arch-infidel should be described 
by the arch-rationalist is significant ; the biography and the reflection are 
equally so. Strauss is a German, and, as a critic, has a great resfect for 
the living among the dead. On the other hand to search for philosophy in the- 
ology.it is none other than searching for the dead among the living.”’ Respect- 
ing the erroneous subordination of philosophy to theology, or of theology to 
philosophy, and in regard to their agreement, vide Rosenkranz, Enc. &. xii. f. 
Vel. Fritze, Ideen zur Umgestaltung der Evangel. Kirche, (Magdeb., 1844), S 


11: “ Theology is neither the mistress of philosophy, nor should she become 
the maid-servant of a single philosophical system.” Kym, Weltanschauungen. 
8. 33; “If philosophy for a single science renders the service of a maid at 


some time to theology, only so far it will be, that she is not the train-bearer 
that she may be to a gracious woman, but with a torch goes before, to light her 
home to her abode.’ Uber das Verhiltniss der Religion zur P hilosophie und 
ihre gesonderten Sphiiren, Vgl. auch K. (Steffeusen), bei Gelzer, a. a. 2. S. 
109: “They certainly are very foolish w 4 think that religion shoul i bow at 
any time before philosop hy, and the keys of heaven surrender to her. And 
philosophy itself would not wish to accept the office, even if it should be de- 
sired. This spectacle will so little happen in our age, that philosophers do not 
subordinate their thinking to authority, which our pious people of different 
confessions demand of faith.” 
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facts, and a great scorn for everything that can not be proven—except his 
own theories. He gives us an interesting series of Lectures upon this extra- 
ordinary man, whom he considers as ariddle. He regards him as a man 
of great faults; yet these arose out of his times and his nationality, and 
they were in a certain way necessary in him to accomplish his work, which 
was by scorn and satire to remove from the way of truth all the rubbish of 
error. [lis errors hurt him more than others—he was happy only so far as 
he was good. “ He did not bury his talent, but used it to a purpose. He 
labored more than others, and demands our respect. He cleared the atmos- 
phere of human thought of a great number of foul vapors. He unlocked 
and filed away many chains which fettered human life. His standpoint is 
indeed no longer ours: we have made progress far beyond him; yet we 
would not have gone forward so rapidly and safely if he had not broken 
the way for us with his sharp axe. As the French placed side by side in 
the Pantheon the remains of Voltaire aud Rousseau, so should the Germans 
place in their Elysium, side by side, Lessing and Voltaire, the German and 
the French fellow-laborers in the same field. 

System of Christian Evidence. (System der Christlichen Gewissheit.) By 
Dr. Fr. H. R. Frank, Prof. of Theology in Erlangen. The author isa well 
known Lutheran theologian. His chief work previous to this was “The 
Theology of the Formula Concordiz.” The author will establish a new 
theological discipline, or rather more narrowly define the discipline that we 
have Delitsch issued, in the previous year, his system of Apologetics, 
contending that it belonged to Practical Theology, rather than to System 
atic Theology, where it is usually placed. Frank makes a valuable distinc- 
tion here, between Christian Evidence and Christian Apology. Apology 
has to do with the opponents of Christianity, and is now a defense and now 
an attack: it is polemic and practical; while Christian Evidence has to do 
with Christians, to show them the true foundation on which they stand, 
and belongs to Systematic Theology as its first part 

This distinction of Frank is a practical and useful one. The more accu- 
rately we can mark off the various branches of theology, the clearer will be 
our view of the whole field, 

The author presents first his purpose, and distinguishes the place of Chris- 
tian Evidence in the theological encyclopedia ; then Part I, Christian Evi- 
dence in its Nature. Sec. 1. The Nature of Evidence in general. 2. Special 
Christian Evidence. 3. The Principal Objection. Part II. Christian Evi- 
dence in its Relation to Objects of Faith. Sec. 1. Immanent Objects of 
Faith. (1) The Putting of Evidence. (2) The Objection of Rationalism. 
Sec. 2. Transcendental Objects of Faith. (1) The Putting of Evidence. 
(2) The Objection of Pantheism. 


The second half is promised soon, and will treat of: Sec. 8. The Trans- 
ient Objects of Faith; and Part III. Christian Evidence as Fulfilled and 
Satisfying the Subjects of Faith in all its Inquiries as to the the wherefore 
of Faith. 
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HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY. 

The Nation: The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the 
United States. By E. Mutrorp. Hurd & Houghton. 8vo. pp. xvii, 418. It is 
seldom that an unknown author, as in the present instance, takes rank by his 
maiden effort among the first political and philosophical writers of the day. 
Not only is the style of the work of a high order, but the conception and 
treatment of the whole subject is broad, logical, philosophical, and eminently 
satisfactory. It is evidently the result of no crude and hasty theorizing, but 
of patient and profound thought and study, in the light of a sound political 
science, and of the Word and Providence of Him whbdse power and purpose 
mou!d all human history so as to subserve and accomplish his own moral gov- 







ernment. 

The book had its beginning, we are told, ‘in a purpose to represent the na- 
tion in its moral being ; to assert this moraMeing in its true position in politics ; 
but the aim has been throughout, as the conception widened, to define in their 
relative and positive character those pr inciples which are the ground of political 
science. The book may thus serve to indicate, perhaps, in some measure the 
sources of the power of the American institutions in the formation of charac- 
ter.” A large space is given to subjects of immediate interest, as the jural and 
the economic representation of the nation, the relation of natural and political 
rights, the distinction of civil and political rights, the representative principle, 
the method and dangers of a representative constitution, and the relation and 
difference of the civil and the international state, a particular State and the 
United States. 

The main purpose of the work is “ to ascertain aad define the being of the 
nation in its unity and continuity. There is moving towards its realization in 
national laws and institutions, the necessary being of the nation itself.’ Here 
lie its strongest points and greatest excellencies. The “ being of the nation” 
the author holds and shows to be essentially a moral and providential one, and 
not simply political and physica), according to the Positivist School, or “ the 
new doctrine of nationalities.’ A few sentences on this point will indicate the 
spirit and radical idea of the book : 

’ 

‘*The process of history is a development in the realization of the moral 
order of the world. There is in it an organic unity and growth, which is the 
condition of its continuous life. There is the unity of the divine idea, and it 
holds a purpose appearing in and through and uniting the ages. It is a moral 
order,—and thus it has been said, ‘ the history of the world can not be under- 
stood apart from the government of the world.’ It is in history as the realiz- 
ation of the moral order of the world, that the nation is formed as an integral 
power. It is in this that the vocation of the nation is given to it, as in the fulfill- 
ing of its vocation its being as a moral person is realized. This is also implied 
in the realization of a moral order, since its condition is in freedom, and there 
can be no history in the law and sequence ofa physical necessity. The nation 
is not then of itself a righteous power, but the realization of its being through 
its vocation in a moral order is in righteousness; not only the law of its be- 
ing, but the condition of the realizacion of its being is in righteousness. In its 
necessary being it moves toward this end. Thus,in anarchy and oppression 
and violence and crime there is the negation of its being. Thus, also, in so far 
as it fails of its end, it passes from history. As history is the realization of a 
moral order, in the unity of a divine purpose, when the nation ceases to work 
in its own vocation in it, and to act as a constructive power in the harmony of 
its design, then it no more has a place in it.” 
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How much more elevating. rational and scriptural is this view of history 
and the nation’s place in it, than Buckle’s theory of a merely physical basis, 
and physical laws and conditions governing, both in their growth and develop- 
ment. The latter view is gross, material, atheistic. It subordinates man’s 
moral nature to his physical ; takes from him his freedom and brings him un- 
der the yoke of a physical necessity ; denies to the Creator any higher purpose 
in man’s creation than the supply of his physical wants, and to the Moral 
Governor of the world any controlling, positive influence upon or end in 
human history. 

Little less satisfactory is the theory which refers the whole course and de- 
velopment of civilization to races, and regards separate races in their racial 
character, as the integral powers in history. To assert the identity of a nation 
with a race, is, equally as in the other cases, to assume for it a physical found- 
ation and involves the denial of its moral unity and moral order. This the 
author conclusively shows. 

Such decisive utterances as the following, are as timely as they are truthful : 
“The nation is the work of God in history. Its unity and its continuity 
through the generations is in him. He is present with it as with the individual 
person, and this is the condition of its being, as a moral person. Its vocation 
is from God, and its obligation is only to God, and its freedom is his gift. The 
transmitted purpose which it bears in its vocation, is in the fulfillment of his 
will. The procession of history is in the life of nations, and in the perfected 
nation, is the goal of history.”’ If we accept this as the true conception of the 
nation’s being, function and purpose, it logically follows that God and re- 
ligion have a place, and an essential one, in the true idea of a State and in 
every form of human government. The *‘ moral personality ” and * responsi- 
bility ” of the nation, renders the knowledge of God and of his will as neces- 
sary in the State as in the individual. If God, in his law of righteousness, 
and moral purpose, and controlling influence, be an integral power in the 
nation and in human history, surely the nation should be carefully taught and 
educated on so fundamental a point. It should not be left to chance, or tothe 
agency of individuals. In its organic being and function the nation has a 
solemn duty to perform here, the neglect of which may prove fatal to its in- 
tegrity and very existence. 

The author’s words give no uncertain sound on this vital point : 

“The moral order of the world is the fulfillment of humanity in God. This 
is the development of history. The realization of the moral is toward a defin- 
itely Christian principle . . » As the nation is called to be a power in 
history, it is in the realization of its being a Christian nation It is this in its 
necessary conception. It has not in its option the alternative to determine 
whether it shall be, but yet shall or shall not be this, but its necess ary realiza- 
tion is the Christian nation. And conversely, as history is in its develop- 
ment the realization of a moral order, it is only as the nation acts in and for 
that order that the nation has its being in history. Itis thus that its freedom 
has been wrought in the power of the redemption, and its renewal in the 
power of the resurrection. In other words, the only completion of the state 
is in the Christian state, and it is as a power in history. which is the redemp- 
tive lite of humanity, that it has its vocation and its destination.” 

His views are confirmed by quotations from Schleiermacher and Rothe — names 
eminent in the world of scholarship and Christian thought. Says the former : 

“ We know nothing of an antithesis between the moral and political. The 
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state in which the Christian is to live must be bound by the same divine will 
that binds him, and it must have the same for its nature which he recognizes 
as his innermost nature.” Says the latter: “Christianity is essentially a po- 
litical principle and a political power. It is constructive of the state, and 
bears in itself the power of forming the state and of developing it to its full 
completeness.” 


We can not conclude this notice, which fails to do justice to the work, with- 
out warmly commending it to the attention of our readers. It is a thought- 
ful, timely, and eminently able work, and whether its views all meet with ac- 
ceptance or not, one will be amply repaid for the money and time bestowed 
upon it. 

Life of Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D. For thirty years Pastor of Pine Street 
Church, Philadelphia. By M. Braryerp. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 461. 
This memoir is brought out in a style well befitting the subject of it—neat, at- 
tractive, and substantial. It is written with remarkable grace and discrimina- 
tion, and, considering the tender relation of the author to Dr. Brainerd, with 
great impartiality and good taste. His numerous friends can not fail to receive 
it as a deserved and precious tribute to his memory, and feel under great ob- 
ligations to Mrs. Brainerd for the services she has so judiciously and ably ren- 
dered. We can say, without hesitation, that we have read very few biogra- 
phies with more entire satisfaction than we have read this. It preserves the 
happy mean—neither overwrought nor depreciating ; neither wearyiug with 
endless details, nor so general and superficial as to leave a vague impression. 
We see the man, the writer, the preacher, the debater, the citizen, the patriot, 
the friend, in these pages, as he really was in actual life, in the symmetry, unity, 
and completeness of his character and life, without disguise, or coloring, or 
attempt to make a fine picture ; and all who knew Dr. Brainerd instinctively 
recognize the portrait, and feel brought into contact with him ; and rise from 
the perusal of the volume with all their exalted impressions of him—the 
growth it may be of long years of friendly intercourse—confirmed and intensi- 
fied. Not only as an act of justice to the memory of one of the most gifted 
and useful Presbyterian ministers of the age, but for the sake of the good it 
can not fail to accomplish in the way of example and instruction, the work 
should find its way into the library of every pastor in the land, and {nto the 
circle of every Presbyterian family. 

Our space forbids an extended notice of Dr. Brainerd—such an one as his 
memory is entitled to at our hands—for he was one of the original founders of 
the Presbyterian Quarterly, and gave it the constant aid of his able and accom- 
plished pen till it was united with the Theological Review, and was also an asso- 
ciate Editor of the United Review till the time of his death ; but the most we 
can do at present is to touch upon a few points in his life and character that 
seem to us specially worthy of note. 

For thirty years side by side with Mr. Barnes, he ministered to the “ Pine 
Street Church” in Philadelphia, the oldest Presbyterian church building in the 
city, erected before the Revolution, on a lot granted by the Penn proprietors. 
Located in the old section of the city, plain and simple in its architecture, and 
suffering the drain incident to the removal of young and prosperous families 
to the newer and more fashionable parts of the town, it was no light work to 
sustain the prosperity and full vigor of the “ Old Pine Street ” church through 
#0 many years, and nothing short of superior gifts as a preacher and pastor, 
47 
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and unusual fidelity, could have done it. Such a success as he achieved on 
this main field of his ministry, against so many adverse external circumstances, 
and bodily infirmities by no means light or few, forms one of the brightest 
pages in the history of the Christian ministry. Well might such a pastorate 
be celebrated by a ‘‘ memorial festival” by his parishoners on the completion 
of a quarter of a century, and solemn rejoicings and congratulations be 
mingled with it. The sermon of the Doctor on the occasion, reviewing his 
ministry, and the speeches of the Pastor, Mr. Barnes, and others, are intensely 
interesting to us—-what must they have been to those who participated in 
them? Mr. Barnes, in a characteristic speech on this occasion, said among 
other pleasant things : 


“Tt is not improper in the position we occupy, to refer tothe manner of our 
intercourse. We were brought up in the same part of the country. It so 
happened that Dr. Brainerd came to the same town—Rome—and that we joined 
the church under the same pastor. There we both gave ourselves to the Sav- 
iour ; there we both consecrated ourselves to the work of the ministry. Con- 
trary to my early ambition and to the brightest dream of my life, I was 
brought to this city ; and here Dr. Brainerd has been on my right hand at all 
times. I confess that he has always been ahead of me. If there was ever a 
smart thing to be said, he said it before I could ; or if there was a good thing 
to be done, he was sure to do it before I did. Yet he has been one with whom 
I have taken sweet counsel. He has been a faithful and a true man as a per- 
sonal friend.” 


In this connection we also give Mr. Barnes’ brief estimate of the man who 
occupied so long the “ Pine Street Pulpit,” and the elements of that wonderful 
power which he exerted not only there, but on the ministry and church at 
large. 

“ During all that time, though often struggling with feeble health, by his un- 
equaled mastery of language, by his strength of logic, by his striking and 
commanding power of thought, by his comprehensive views, by his tact and 
talent in grasping his subject, and infusing the warmth of his own soul and his 
own enthusiasm into the hearts of his hearers, by his unflinching fidelity to 
truth and to his own denomination, and his rebukes of bigotry, injustice and 
wrong ; by his influence over men of thought and wealth ; by his firm oppo- 
sition to all that was intended to alienate or divide the churches ; by his warm 
advocacy of the great causes of truth and charity ; and by his faithfulness as a 
preacher and a pastor, he has, by the grace of God, made himself what he 
would have been at the bar—a man felt to be needful in our city, a man that 
‘Old Pine Street’ could not spare, a man that his brethren could not spare 
from the ministry here.” 

Dr. Brainerd’s services during the recent War should be held in grateful re- 
membrance by his country. No man ever cherished a keener interest in the 
political questions which affected our liberties than he. Though a “Conserva- 
tive’ in church and state, he anxiously watched the increasing aggressions and 
unreasonable demands of the South, and when they at last culminated in re- 
bellion he was among the first to respond to his country’s call. He accepted 
the issue as he would have done a decree from Heaven, and bent his whole 
soul to meet it. ‘‘ He enlisted for the war as truly as any man who shouldered 
his musket, and never intermitted his services till Lee surrendered.” Those 
who saw him during those years of fearful anxiety and conflict, well remember 
“the flushed cheek and brow, and the flashing, restless eye, which marked his 
appearance.” Probably no minister in the whole country exerted himself 
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more, or made his talent more available in furnishing men, money, and moral 
support, than he. From the day that Sumter fell he exerted an ubiquitous 
and almost superhuman influence in keeping up the community to the highest 
point of sacrifice and endurance. The young men of his church caught his 
spirit, and no less than 130 of them served their country in the army and 
navy. He was greatly instrumental in organizing the “Union Volunteer Re- 
freshment Saloon ” in Philadelphia, which fed between eight and nine hundred 
thousand soldiers, and expended $100,000, aside from supplies. Day and night, 
in season and out of season, at home and abroad, he was at work for the cause 
—now visiting the saloon and cheering the soldiers as they passed to the 
front--now begging money of the rich to sustain the saloon—now addressing 
multitudes at various gatherings—and now wielding the pen, as few could 
wield it, to rebuke treason and indifference, and rally the country to the res- 
cue. Many of his speeches and sernions during the war will never be forgot- 
ten by those who heard them. His letter to Governor Seymour, during the 
prevalence of mob-rule in this city, is a masterly effort: such loyal and bold 
words uttered in the acme of the nation’s agony must have shown him that 
there were stern and true patriots yet remaining. He was bold as a lion, and 
would not let treaaon go unrebuked in bis presence. On a visit soon after to 
his daughter, in Saugerties, N. Y.,he went with some friends on an excursion 
into Green county: 

“He thought he had seen enough of treason nearer home, but here he found 
@ more open, bold and defiant spirit of opposition to the government than had 
yet come under his notice. At the hotel where the party stopped, every news- 
paper was of the most unequivocal Copperhead character. Dr. B. examined a 
number of the New York Day Book, «journal he had never seen before. He 
said he could not have believed, without the testimony of his own eyes, that a 
newspaper so steeped in treason and falsehood could be published in this coun- 
try. He threw the paper down with an expression of contempt and indigna- 
tion, and gave the bystanders one of his scorching speeches on the criminality 
of falsifying and obstructing the measures of government in its efforts to re- 
store liberty and union to the country. A bar-room politician took up the 
gauntlet, and adebate of the closest and most exciting nature ensued between 
them, holding all present amazed and interested auditors for two hours. 
Finding Dr. Brainerd fully prepared for defense at every point of ittack, the 
politician fimally gave up the battle, saying, ‘ You are an emissary sent up here 
by the government to carry out some scheme of your party.’” 

In the evening the clergyman of the neighborhood called and thanked him 
for this timely service. ‘‘Nota single loyal man, he said, had ventured to 
open his mouth in this place before.” 

Dr. Brainerd had wonderful tact and success in raising money to build 
churches, and not a few owe much, if not their very being, to him. None 
present will ever forget a scene which occurred on one occasion in a meeting 
of prominent members of the First, Pine, and Clinton Street churches, to raise 
money to start a new enterprise decided to be needful. Forty successive 
meetings were held. They were all of one mind, but the subscription list 
showed meagre results. At last Dr. B. made a bold speech. Just before his 
death he related the incident to his friend, so that we have almost the exact 
words of this effective speech. 


“I made up my mind,” said he, “that Brother Barnes and I were dealing a lit- 
tle too tenderly with our rich friends. I was not afraid of them, and thinking 
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the time had come for pretty plain talk, I said to them: ‘ Brethren, the Lord 
has denied to you the privilege of exercising many of the most precious graces 
of the Christian character, which in his infinite meroy he has vouchsafed to 
the rest of us. You never knew what it was to repose absolute, unassisted 
faith in God for the things of this world. You never had to go to sleep at 
night without knowing where your breakfast was to come from. You never 
had a sick child wasting away for the want of costly luxuries. You never had 
to deny yourself the gratification of the impulses of pity when a sufferercame 
to your door. You never had to endure the humiliation of being dunned for 
an honest debt without knowing whether you could ever pay it. All these 
unspeakable advantages in developing Christian character an inscrutable 
Providence has taken from you and bestowed upon us poor men. The one 
solitary grace of the Christian life which has been denied to us and given to 
you, is the grace of liberality, and if you don’t exercise that, the Lord have 
mercy on your souls |” 

In relating this to the friend alluded to, he added: 

‘* My confidence in human nature was not misplaced. Atfirst I was almost 
frightened at my boldness; but soon I saw one of those amused and genial 
smiles begin to creep over Baldwin’s face. Somebody caught the twinkle of 
his eye, and in half a minute the whole company broke into inextinguishable 
laughter.” 

The work was done. Mr. Baldwin drew the paper to him and put down 
$10,000; others followed the noble example, and soon the sum necessary to 
build “one of the most tasteful and costly church edifices ever erected in 
Philadelphia ” was secured. 

There is one thought which painfully oppresses us on reading this memoir— 
it relates to the inadequacy of the support given to our ministers. The people 
the churches which enjoy the labors of God's gifted servants, and are so 
enriched for two worlds by them—have no idea or appreciation of the pecu- 
niary sacrifices connected with the ministerial calling. Take the case in hand 
as an illustration. Every word of Mr. Barnes’ remarks once made in the 
“ Pastoral Association,” is true. 

“Dr. Brainerd could have made $12,000 a year by the law as easily as he 
could make $2,000; therefore he has given $10,000 a year for the privilege of 
preaching the gospel... He was entering on his career with every prospect of 
the most brilliant success, and with a moral certainty of reaching the highest 
eminence in his profession. Had he continued to devote himself to the law, 
long ere this time he would have been in the first rank in that profession. But 
the heart of the young lawyer was changed by the grace of God, and he re- 
solved at once to abandon his chosen profession.” 


And in doing so he had to take up the burden of poverty and carry it with 


him to the grave, and leave it as his inheritance to his family. Yes—let the 
fact stand out, and let the church see it and ponder it and ask if it be rigut — 
if there be not something wanting in our system—when a man of such afflu- 
ence of talent and gift and acquirement, all faithfully and unselfishly conse- 
crated to the spiritual and temporal interests of others—a man every way 


qualified to fill such a pulpit as that of the “ Old Pine Street” Church (or any 
other), and filling it for thirty years with marked and glorious results to hunan- 
ity and religion and his country—should be forced to live during nearly the whole 
of this period on a salary of $2,000, and be perplexed and often depressed in 
spirit on account of his straightened means, and though never once heard to com- 
plain, yet in the depths of his sensitive nature keenly alive to the fact, and often 
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obliged to forego a pleasure or a journey because of his limited resources ; he 
whose eloquent words and self-denying labor brought the gold and the silver in 
abundance into the treasuries of charity and religion, himself a child of faith, 
with scarce a sufficiency for his daily bread ; straining every nerve for seven- 
teen years to lift a small mortgage on the humble home that sheltered him! 
But we wil) not pursue this point further. Our hearts are sore and full of 
sorrow when we think of it. The Church is exacting too much of her ministers 
in this matter! Let her beware lest God smite her with a curse for the sin, by 
leaving her without a supply, or by giving her a ministry lacking in the ele- 
ments vital to its efficiency and success. 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samunt Wriserroxce, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 368, All but one of these twelve 
sketches of Old Testament characters have already been published in Good 
Words. They are now reprinted at the request of many who desire to possess 
them in a separate form. The book has already passed to a second edition. 
While there is nothing original or particularly striking in the execution of the 
work, it is one that can scarcely fail to interest and favorably impress the 
reader. The “Lord Bishop” is a clear thinker and a vigorous writer on any 
subject which he takes in hand, and he is far from wanting in sympathy with 
and appreciation for the noble “ Heroes of Hebrew History,” whose lives and 
characcers he here briefly portrays. 

Lives and Deeds worth Knowing about. With other Miscellanies, By the Rev. 
Wuiu1aM F, Stevenson. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 375. All who read this 
author’s previous work, ‘‘ Praying and Working”—one of the most extraordi- 
nary records of Faith and Christian Work ever given to the Church—will de- 
sire to possess and read the present book. It is in the same vein. It sketches 
similar labors in connection with Pastor Harms, of Herrmannsburg, Hans 
Egede’s Mission at Barmen, George Newmark, Matthew Claudius, and other 
evangelists and missionary workers in Germany. It is not, on the whole, equal 
in interest to the previous work, but the reader will find much in it to stimu- 
late his faith and zeal, as well as enlarge his knowledge of evangelistic labors 
in the Fatherland. The brief sketch of Pastor Harms’ mission reads more 
like a romance than sober history, and yet it is literally true, as we know from 
other sources. His small country parish has gained a singular notoriety in 
the history of missions. It has originated, planned, and sustained a mission 
of its own. It is neither large nor wealthy, yet it has more mission stations 
abroad than some not inconsiderable denominations, and it supplies not only 
money but men. Familiar as we are with brilliant missionary enterprises, 
this seems to surpass them; and it does not lessen the interest and marvel 
when we know that it is the work of one man. Now that he has gone to his 
rest it seems desirable to look at and study his life. that we may learn if pos- 
sible the secret of that power by which he wrought, and wrought such won- 
derful results. 

Life of Rev. John Milne, of Perth. By Horartrvs Bonar, D. D. Fifth edition. 
Robert Carter & Brother. 12mo. pp. 488. Within six months of each other 
died three men whom the Scottish church could ill spare, and whose death 
is a loss to the entire church, viz., James Hamilton, William Burns, and John 
Milne. Twenty-nine years ago they were fellow-laborers in Scotland, and true 
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‘* yoke-fellows."’ Their after work drew them into different fields ; their later 
life was spent in different lands ; and their graves are far asunder. London 
holds the first, Neuchwang the second, Edinburgh the last. We have bad oc- 
casion to express our high estimate of the first two in this eminent trio, in the 
pages of this Review, and we now welcome to our table the Biography of the 
latter, in that chaste and beautiful style so characteristic of the publications of 
this house. 

John Milne was born at Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, in April, 1807, and 
died near Edinburgh in 1868. He began his ministry in Perth, in 1839, where 
he was greatly esteemed and where his labors were signally blessed. But his 
heart was set on Missionary work. He made frequent evangelistic tours in 
Newcastle and the neighborhood, and when the General Assembly of Scotland 
engaged in a system of “Summer Evangelists,” selecting those deemed best 
fitted for the work and sending them abroad over the land into the most needy 
and populous places, Mr. Milne threw himself heartily into it, and made himself 
useful in an eminent degree. But not even this could satisfy him. He had the 
spirit of his friend, the saintly Burns, and his whole soul seemed to burn with 
a desire to go forth and labor in India. And he decided to do so; and nothing 
could turn him aside from this purpose. The meeting of the Presbytery which 
was convened to decide the question was a very solemn and tender one. His 


” 


people nobly gave him up, though with broken hearts. They left the Whole 
matter in the hands of the Presbytery ; and the Presbytery with reluctance in 
one aspect, and with joy in another, felt constrained to make the sacrifice. He 
pleaded so fervently. It looked like pleading against Perth, against his peo- 
ple, and against Scotland. Yet it was not so. He pleaded for India; he 
pleaded for the heathen. He entreated to be allowed to go forth into the field 
of foreign work for Christ. We marvel not at the overwhelming effect of his 
speech. We wish we could reproduce it here. 

After some years spent in India, amid toils unceasing and trials severe, he 
returned to Scotland, and was resettled over his old people, where he spent 
ten years more in arduous efforts to advance the Kingdom of Christ, not only 
in his native land, but in India, also, for whom he never ceased to plead. 

Most deeply have we been impressed with the spirit, the saintly and apostolic 
character of Mr. Milne. And we can not close this hasty notice of him in fitter 
words than those of his Biographer, who, as might have been expected, has 
discharged the task assigned him with rare grace and ability : 

“In a day of bustle and whirl, like ours, it may be well to study the life of 
one who stood in the midst of all this, yet was not of it; who was never for an 
hour drawn into it ; but sought all his days to draw others out of it into the 
calm and joy which he himeelf so fully knew. 

In an age of false ideals and hero-worship, it will be found good, also, to 
mark one who took as his great modei, both in service and suffering, the Son 
of God; who knew, above most, what intimacy with Him could do in moulding 
character, and in producing a true and telling life.” 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. By James Anruony Froupe, M.A. Vols. XI, XII. These volumes 
complete the Popular Edition of this great History. The “ Library” edition 
was finished some months since. We congratulate the Publishers, Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Co., and also the public, on the completion of their undertaking, and in 
& Way so satisfactory both to the literary connoisseur and to the great mass of 
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readers. It is, and is likely long to be, a standard History, and we note on 
every hand indications of its growing and abiding popularity. By the time 
these lines reach the eyes of our readers, the same House will have comple- 
ted another extraordinary History—Mommsen’s History of Rome—which has 
quite taken the English-speaking literary world by surprise, its merits being 
of the highest order, and rendered into our tongue with almost faultless per- 
fection. 

Charles Dickens. The Story of his Life. By the Author of the “ Life of 
Thackeray.’’ With Illustrations and Fac-similes. Harper Bros. Paper cover. 

Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens, to which is added a Sketch 
of the Author by Grorcz Avcusta Saua, and Dean Sranuzy’s Sermon. 
Harper Bros. Paper cover. 

The first of these is generally admitted to be the best sketch of the great 
Novelist which has as yet appeared. The other is a hasty and superficial at- 
tempt. Neither will satisfy the public. The Life of Dickens, on which his 
fame is finally to rest and his memory go down to posterity—is yet to be writ- 
ten. And it is quite too soon for such an undertaking. Sympathy and sorrow 
caused by his sudden removal, and the ties of personal friendship, necessarily 
warp the judgment and intensify the admiration now felt for his writings. A 
calm, impartial, and philosophical estimate of his life and writings, testing 
them by the admitted canons of criticism—such a judgment upon them as time 
is sure to bring forth—will, we incline to think, moderate somewhat the high- 
wrought praise which his death has everywhere called forth. That he was a 
master in the realm of fiction, and that his writings possess elements of popu- 
larity and power scarcely equalled, no one can dispute. And, on the contrary, 
it can not be denied that most of his characters are abnormal specimens of 
humanity—characters seldom if ever met with in real life ~and that the ele- 
ment of extravagance, amounting almost to caricature, pervades much of 
his writings. That these are serious defects, which time will bring out more 
prominently and sharply to view, can not be reasonably doubted, and they will 
detract from his present popularity. The highest end of the Novelist is not to 
amuse for the time being, but to portray the actual humanity and life of his 
age in the creations of his genius, for the bettering of his own generation and 
the instruction of future times. Has Dickens done this? Will he be eagerly 
read fifty or a hundred years hence, as multitudes now read the novelists and 
literary authors of the Elizabethan period of English literature—read to 
get an insight into the real spirit and development of this stirring period—read 
as a study of our common humanity, or of society, government, philosophy, 
religion, or civilization, as they existed and wrought on classes or on the mas- 
ses? If not, he can never fill that large permanent place in English literature 
which his genius entitled him to fill. Notwithstanding his wonderful power 
and transcendent genius, he never rises to the level of a universal humanity- 
of a true philosophy of man—of a just and grand conception of the spirit of 
the age—of an ideal of Christian manhood and philanthropy. We can not 
recall one of all his characters that can be called typical or representative, or 
constructed on the simple, sublime, and all-comprehensive basis of Christian 
truth. 

Judged of by the only infallible criterion—that to which all that is human 

* must ultimately be judged, notwithstanding the sneers and carpings of 
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semi-infidel critics —viz. the Word of God—Mr. Dickens is certainly wanting as 
a writer. With the question of his personal piety we have nothing to do, and 
it is highly impertinent to meddle with it; but we have an undoubted right to 
apply the test to his writings. And to claim for them a Christian character and 
tendency is to advance a claim which can not be substantiated, and to urge it 
only serves to provoke a harsher judgment. In the ethical sense they are 
wanting, to say nothing of the religious. The pure, elevated, and all-embrac- 
ing murality of the Sermon on the Mount, is not taughtin them. The example 
of the Sinless One is not held up for imitation. The needful lesson of self- 
restraint, and the duty of educating the moral and the spiritual in us, is not 
enforced. No warnings such as he might have uttered, with great effect, to 
beware of temptation, do we meet with. Still, estimating Dickens in the light 
of the moral and religious influence of his teachings—to his praise be it said-— 
he is immensely superior to most of the novelists of his age. Alas! that 
there should be one social blot on his fair name. 

We have penned these thoughts in no spirit of hostility or detraction. We 
are among the life-long admirers of the great enchanter. But now that he is 
gone from among the living, and the responsibility of forming and stamping a 
true and final estimate on his mission and writings is devolved upon the survi- 
vors, we venture to add our mite to the common stock. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Prophecy a Preparation for Christ: Eight Lectures preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year 1869,on the Bampton Foundation. By R, 
Payne Smitn, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 397. This work 
is characterized by learning and vigor of thought. The author is full of 
his theme, and has searched the whole field of sacred literature for light to 
guide him in his work. And “ the result of his study,” in the language of 
Prof. Hovey in a prefatory note, ‘‘ will be found extremely interesting and 
instructive, clothing large portions of the Old Testament with fresh beauty 
and power to every thoughtful reader.” 

The author's object in the Lectures is to show that there exists in the 
old Testament an element which no criticism on naturalistic principles 
can either account for or explain away. That element is. Prophecy, and he 
proves that its force does not consist merely in its predictions. ‘‘ These 
are numerous, special, precise, and have been fulfilled with marvelous ex- 
actness, and yet not in such a way as any one, Jew or Gentile, had expected 
before the fulfillment came. But prophecy means more than this. There 
is throughout the Old Testament a special presence of God preparing for 
the fulfillment of a gracious purpose on his part to restore man to a higher 
state of perfection and happiness than that from which he fell.” He shows 
that the results arrived at by the negative critics are entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, and the assumption that prophecy is antecedently impossible, false. On 
the contrary he affirms and demonstrates that the Old Testament prophecies 
are sO numerous, so entirely interwoven with its inmost substance, so con- 
sentient with one another, and yet so contrary to the whole tenor of Jewish 
thought, so marvelously fulfilled in Christianity, and yet in a way so dif- 
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ferent from every anticipated fulfillment, that while it is unscientific to re- 
fuse to listen to the proof of their reality because of an @ priori supposi- 
tion, it is even worse folly to speak of them as mere forecasts and anticipa- 
tions. The argument for prophecy does not rest upon a small number of 
special predictions, but upon a vast preparation for an equally vast result. 
Admirably does he meet the objections of the class of critics who deny the 
authenticity of considerable portions of the prophetic writings, exposing 
the narrow and weak basis on which they rest, as well as the contradictory 
character of them. 

The subjects of the Lectures are as follows: Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ—The proper Idea and Meaning of Prophecy— Samuel, the Restorer of 
Prophecy—The Schools of the Prophets—The Ordinary Life and Duties 
of the Prophets—The Commencement of Written Prophecy—The Foun- 
dation of Truth laid by the Prophets Jonah, Joel and Hosea—Specific 
Prophecies of Christ in Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah—The Prophecies 
of Isaiah—The Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy at varianee with that 
taught by Christ and his Apostles. 


The Soul's Inquiries Answered in the Words of Sacred Scripture. A Year 
Book of Scripture Texts. Arranged by G. Wasuineton Moon, Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature. London: Hatch- 
ards. New York: Pott & Amery. Mr. Moon is especially remembered in 
this country for his sharp and effective criticisms on the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s ‘‘ Essays on the Queen’s English.” He is also the author of several 
small works. The present volume is quite unique in its plan and purpose. 
On one page is some striking inquiry for every day of the year, in the words 
of Scripture, with several apt Scripture replies, and on the opposite page 
a blank diary, intended for a treasury of the autographs of friends, and for 
a brief and grateful record of God’s daily mercies. A happy idea certainly. 
The book is unique in form as well as purpose. 


Sermons Preached at Brighton. By the late Rev. Freperick W. Ros- 
ERTSON, the incumbent of Trinity Chapel. With Portraiton Steel. Large 
12mo., 838 pages. ° 

Life, Letters, Leetures on Corinthians, and Addresses of the lwe Frederiek 
W. Robertson, M. A. Large 12mo. pp 840. We have repeatedly expressed 
our high opinion of the Life and Works of this highly gifted man and 
preacher. We have here a rival edition to that published some time since by 
Messrs. Fields & Osgood, from the press of the Messrs. Harper of this 
city: a very neat, compact, and uniform edition, with nearly 850 pages. in 
each volume, and sold for the very low price of $1.50 a volume. The price 
brings it within the reach of thousands more. The sermons have gone 
through as many editions in Great Britain as the most popular novel. The 
circulation here also has been very large, and the demand is likely to be in- 
creased rather than diminished. 


A New Volume of LANGE’s Commentaries. Translated from the German, 
revised, enlarged, and edited by Paine Scnarr, D. D. Vol. VII of the 
New Testament. 8vo. 562. This volume embraces the following Epistles 
of 8t. Paul: Galatians, by Orro ScHMoLLFR, Ph,D., of Urach, Wiirtemberg. 
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Translated by C. C. Starbuck, with additions by M. B. Rmp te, D. D. 
Ephesians and Colossians. By Karu Bravune, D. D., General Superinten- 
dent of Altenburg, Saxony. Translated, edited, and enlarged by M. B. 
Rippie, D. D. Philippians. By Dr. Braune. Edited, with additions by 
Prof. Hackett, of the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 

The translation was made from the last editions of the original. The 
additions were made with constant reference to the best commentators, 
English, American and German, especially to Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Eadie and Hodge. Special attention was paid to the enlargement of the Tex- 
tual and Exegetical departments. The additions amount to about one-third 
of the volume, and will commend themselves to the judgment of the 
intelligent reader as a great improvement upon the German work. 

It will be observed that the larger part of the work on this volume has 
been done by Dr. Rippiez, of Newark, N. J., one of the best German schol- 
ars and Biblical exegetes we have among us. He has done the work as- 
signed him (a double duty because of the failure of Prof. Hitchcock’s 
health,) in a very able and thorough manner. And looking at the kind 
and extent of the labor he has devoted to it, in addition to his pastoral 
charge, we are not surprised that, like almost every man who has labored 
much on this great work, failing health necessitated rest and a trip across 
the ocean. 

In common with all the friends of Biblical Literature, we rejoice in the 
prospect of a speedy completion of the New Testament part of this labori- 
ous work. Two more volumes, one on John, and one on Revelation, will 
complete it. The one on John is nearly complete, and but for the lamented 
death of Dr. Yeomans, to whom it was assigned, would have been ready 
now. The one on Revelation has not yet appeared in Germany, but it is 
expected to appear shortly, and will be immediately taken in hand by Dr. 
Schaff and his co-laborers. That volume will likewise contain a complete 
Index to all the volumes of the New Testament. The work on the Old 
Testament is also progressing satisfactorily. 

It strikes us that this volume is not printed quite as well as the former 
ones. The type is so heavily inked as to produce a blur which is painful 
to weak eyes. 

Smith's Dictionary of the English Bible. Revised and edited by Pror. 
Hackett and Ezra Asporr. Parts XXVIII-XXXI. We are glad to see 
this great enterprise approaching its completion. These numbers bring it 
down to the article on the “ Vulgate” version of the Scriptures, which, like 
all the other articles on leading subjects, is discussed with great learning 
and ability. The work from first to last,on this American edition, has 
been performed with great conscientiousness and thoroughness. The pub- 
lishers, also, have done their part well. There has been no falling off in any 
particular from the first number: the illustrations, and the whole mechanical 
execution, as well as the editing, have been all that could be desired: and 
when completed it will be a work that will reflect honor on American 
scholarship and publishing enterprise. Hurd & Houghton, publishers. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Haydn, and other Poems. By the author of “Life Below.” New York : 
12mo. pp. 161. Here is a volume of real poetry, the offspring of a cultured 
genius, which, while drinking deep from the Pierian spring, has also quenched 
its thirst and quaffed an inspiration from the brook of the oracle of God. In 
this age of the prosaic and the practical, when the images we worship, if not 
graven, are golden, so that scarce seven thousand men can be found who have 
not bowed the knee to Mammon, it is strongly refreshing to read this produc- 
tion of a gifted and generous Christian artist. Although evidently familiar 
with modern English literature, the author is no imitator of Tennyson; at 
home in the mazes of the German classics he is not tainted with a single Ger- 
man ism; an American and a philosopher, he is as free as a toothless infant 
from the vayaries of Emerson and the Boston school. It is difficult to say 
precisely in what his charm consists. On almost every page we are brought 
face to face with the traces of a severe realism, a sprightly and agile humor, a 
fancy graceful in every careering, a heart warm with love and sympathy for the 
brotherhood, and an intellect richly stored with the eternal treasures. He 
writes that which he knows, and testifies to that which he has seen. We follow 
him, and the labyrinthian windings and inner recesses through which he leads 
us are those of ourown hearts. There is no ostentation in his philanthropy, 
and neither latitudinarianism nor bigotry in his religion. His descriptions are 
as varied as an October landscape—and sometimes as beautiful. Graceful allu- 
sions, historic incidents, minute analysis, delicate touches, vivid picturings, 
metaphors bold and occasionally almost startling in their novelty and brilliancy, 
are scattered in profusion, but we look in vain for the slightest token of a dis- 
position wantonly to play with language or to shock the reader into attention 
by the use of mongrel compounds or strange concatinations. He isa thorough 
master of English verse, because, as the introduction to his volume shows, he 
has been a laborious and conscientious student. This introduction is itself a 
model of vigorous and manly prose. “Though I do not wish to seem obtuse 
or bigoted, I must confess a craving for a literature of higher tone than that 
which is most prevalent at present; for literature which can afford some ele- 
ments of wit more manly than orthography which echoes of the nursery; and 
principles of wisdom more profound than whimsical sophomoric skepticism, 
caught, almost by rote, from schools of Germany. Our writers must attune 
their themes to deeper and to higher notes,—notes in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, and, at the same time, with the truth both of philosophy and 
Christianity.”—p. 20. 

The principal poem, from which the volume takes its name, is the story of 
the love of a beautiful girl— who afterwards enters a couvent—for the musician 
Haydn. The story is a confession,—for the narrator is the fair sister herself, 
who, under the roof of a monastery, is about to receive from Death the bridal 
kiss which Haydn never was permitted to give. A priest, through whose in- 
fluence principally the girl became a nun, figures very conspicuously, and is 
one of the participants in an interesting debate in which the author, with 
great skill and power, shows the superiority of Protestantism, while he grace- 
fully concedes all that is true in Catholicism, and fairly states the argument 
it has to offer in vindication of itself. We have room for only one or two short 
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extracts from the principal poem. The “other poems” are twenty in number, 
and will compare favorably with most in contemporaneous literature. The 
last one, that entitled “Whatever the Mission of Life may be,” is strong in 
masculine thought tersely expressed, and is a better presentation of the same 
subject than Tennyson’s famous sonnet “To J. M. K.” 

On page 29: 


It was that time of year when nature seems 

In mood most motherly, her very breath 

Held in a mild suspense above a world 

Of just bern babyhood. when tiny leaves, 

Like infant hands, do stretch to drain lush dews 
From palpitating winds. ..... 


“ Are you,” continued he,” “my friend or not ?” 
“ What is a friend ?” I asked. 

“ What else,” said he, 
“ But, in this world, when all misjudge one so, 
A soul to whom one dares to speak the truth ?” 

The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, &. By J. 
Macerreor, M. A. With maps and illustrations. Harper and Brothers. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 464. The author has certainly chosen a novel mode of travel 
and exploration, viz., in a canoe weighing, with paddles, masts and sails, 72 
Ibs., and easily carried on the back of a horse, and even of his men. This 
mode gave him an advantage, on the waters named, over all other travelers; 
and well has he improved it. His previous unique journeyings, the lively 
narratives of which he had given to the public, had raised high the expecta- 
tions of the public, when it was known that he had launched his tiny craft on 
the Jordan and other sacred waters of the East. For one wecan truly say that 
our expectations have been more than realized. Seldom have we read a book 
of travel with more real and sustained interest. Looking at it in the light of 
a narrative of incidents of travel, or in the light of explorations relating to 
sacred geography and the localities of some of the most important scenes and 
events recorded in the Scriptures, the book is one of real interest and value. 
The Author seems eminently fitted for the arduous and dangerous task which 
he assumed, not simply to gratify his love of adventure, but for a higher mo- 
tive—to ascertain especially the sources of the Jordan, and do what had never 
before been done, at least in modern times, trace it from these sources every 
foot of the way till it is lost in the Dead Sea, and to explore every part of the 
inland waters of Palestine. 

Most faithfully, and in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties, did he 
accomplish his task, and the results, here modestly and piously given to the 
- public, are worthy of the labor and enterprise bestowed. We have not space 
to go into particulars ; let it suffice to say that many a received opinion in re- 
gard to the Jordan, particularly as to its sources and certain portions of ite 
eourse, and in regard also to the sites of former cities and towns of sacred 
story, as well as the statements and descriptions of natural scenery of many 
Oriental travelers, are effectually exploded by him. And he states nothing 
on trust. He gives us as facts only what he ascertained to be such on the 
spot, by evidence which can not be gainsaid. That he encountered perils by 
land and water, in his undertaking, is only what might have been anticipated. 
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The marvel is that he escaped with his life; and, aside from God’s superintend- 
ing care, nothing but his dauntless courage, coolness, and self-possession even 
in the greatest danger, saved him from the knife of the assassin, or the gun: 
of the roving banditti. Long as it is, we must give our readers an extract— 
one of the thrilling episodes with which the book abounds—illustrative of the 
perils Mr. Macgregor encountered, and the pluck and shrewdness with which 
he met and extricated himself from them. The scene is the Jordan just above 
lake Havleh. 


“ Launching again on the river the current bore us on delightfully. The banks were 
from 12 to 20 feet high and quite vertical, with grass upon the top. ‘Two buffaloes 
looked at me over this, and soon their driver, too. I gave him a most polite ‘ salaam °! 
but he stared as if he saw a ghost—and a most terrible ghost, too—then he ran away 
hallooing. With all my might I pressed on now, but soon heard the men behind me. 
In a straight reach, and with a good current like this, they could not keep up with the 
canoe. But here these pursuers cut across the bends on shore, and so they overtook me 
in ten minutes. Then a dozen of them were running high above, and they speedily in- 
creased to fifty—men, and child 

It was no use now to paddle fast, but better to reserve my strength and keep cool for 
what might come. Suddenly every one of them disappeared, but I knew I must meet 
them all round the next corner. There they were, screaming, with that wild hoarse- 
ness only the Arab can attain, ‘ Al burra! al burra!’ (To land ! to land!) That was 
the chorus, and a royal salute of missiles splashed in the water. I bowed to them 
quietly and answered, ‘Ingleez ;’ but they ran still with me in a tumultuous rabble and 
seeing some of them give their scanty garments to the others I knew what would fol- 
low ; about half a dozen jumped into the water. They swam splendidly, and always 
with right and left hand alternately in front ; but of course I distanced the swimmers, 
who murmured deep, while the others shouted and laughed. Then the naked ones got 
out and ran along the bank again, and all disappeared as before for another attack. 

It was a crisis now ; but as there was no shrinking it, the Rob Roy whirled round the 
next point beautifully ; and here the river was wide, and the rascals were waiting in the 
water, all in a line across, about a score of them wading to their middle, Fora moment 
I paused as to what was best to do, and every one was silent and stood still. Then I 
quietly floated near one of the swimmers, splashed him in the face with my paddle, and 
instantly escaped through the interval with a few vigorous strokes, while a shout of gen- 
eral applause came from the bank ; and they all ran on except one, who took a mag- 
nificent ‘ header’ into the river, and came up exactly by the stern of the Rob Roy, with 
his arm over her deck, But my paddle was under his arm in an instant, and I gently 
levered him off, saying in my softest accents, ‘ Katerhayrac !’ (thanks!) as if he had 
been rendering a service. The shout renewed, and the rest of them all retired, dis- 
comfitted. 

At this time we must have been quite near the village of Salhyeh (a name I ean never 
forget), and the number of people on the banks was now at least a hundred. Many of 
them had ox-goads, some had spears, the rest had the long clubs with huge round knobs 
at the end peculiar to that northern district. Another shower of missiles came, yet, 
strange tosay, not one hit the boat. There arose the cry, ‘ Baroda ! Baroda!’ (the gun ! 
the gun!). I let my boat float quietly that the exitement might cool down, and look- 
ing at the mob quite close, I saw several point their long guns at me; one kneeled to do 80, 
yet none of them at first seemmed really in earnest to shoot. But toon on a little point 
in front I noticed a man posted methodically for the purpose. He trimmed his priming, 
he cocked his hammer, and as I came straight up to him, every other person stopped 
to look, and not a voice was heard. I could not escape this man, and he knew that 
well. Up went his gun to his shoulder : he was cool, and so was I, The muzzle was 
not twenty feet from my face. Three thoughts coursed through my brain: ‘Will 
hit me in the mouth ; bad to lie wounded here.’ ‘ Aimed from his left shoulder; how 
convenient to shoot on both sides!" ‘No use ‘ bobbing * here—first time under fire— 
Arabs respect conrage,” 
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The clear round black of the muzzle end followed me as I passed. 1 stared right at 
the man’s eyes, and gave one powerful strokes at the same moment he fired—fic, bang ! 
and a splash of the bullet in the water behind me. Loud shouts came out of the smoke. 
I stopped and said, ‘ Not fair to use a gun!’ Inan instant the water was full of na- 
ked swimmers straining towards me. It was shallow here, and in vain I tried hard to 
avoid them. Suddenly my canoe was wrenched down behind. It was the same black 
giant I had elbowed off before; but now he came furiously, brandishing the white shank 
bone of a buffalo: I warded off that with my paddle, but another had got hold of the 
boat’s bow. I was captured now, and must resort to tactics, The crowd yelled louder 
in triumph, but I motioned my captors to take the boat tothe opposite shore. The man 
cried, * Bakshish |’ a word I somehow heard before! I said, ‘Yes; but to the 
sheikh.’ The villain answered, ‘1 am the sheikh;’ but I knew he was not. His face 
was black, his cheeks were deeply gashed and tattooed; he had one big ear-ring. His 
topknot stood erect, and the water glistened on his huge naked carcass ag he roughly 
grasped my delicate little paddle. My pistol lay between my knees full cocked, and m 
hand stole down to it. Better thoughts came instantly. ‘Why should I shoot this 
poor pres ? it will not free me. Evenif it does, it would be liberty bought by blood.” 
Still I parléyed with the man till he softened down, I pointed to his bone weapon, and 
said it was not fair to use it. He pointed to my paddle, and said that was not fair. 
Poor fellow! I felt for him; his vanity had been wounded by discomfiture before. Soon 
we became good friends, chiefly by my quiet smiles and patting his wet shaven pate. 

I kept him yet on the far side of the river, that the others might sober a little, for the 
Arabs quiet into calm as suddenly as they flash into rage. All the village was out now 
on ty og and many swam over to the Rob Roy, I formally appointed my captor 


as my protector, and he became proud instead of angry. Little as I knew of the 
language, I could make him understand my meaning, and he did understand—nay, 


there is scarcely any idea of facts that you can not make intelligible without words if 
you are once calm and earnest. It is quite another matter to understand them, (They 
speak as if you knew their e—-you gesticulate as if they don’t Know yours.) Then 
we crossed —he swimming and holding on with excruciating twists to the poor pris- 
oned Rob Roy. How frantic the people were! Some of them in the crowd tumbled 
over into the water. They did not mind that a bit. I commanded silence and they 
all obeyed. Then was pronounced this most eloquent oration. I said, ‘I am English.” 
They replied, ‘Sowa, sowa,’ (friends), and then rubbed their two forefingers together, 
the usual sign of amity. I said it was not fair to use the ‘baroda’ (gun). Holding up 
one finger, I said, ‘ Ingleez wahed” (one Englishman), then holding up both hands, I 
said, * Araby kooloo * (all the rest Arabs). At this the crowd applauded, laughing, and 
so didI. A little girl now took up a huge lump of red ph and from the bank, 
about eight feet above me, she hurled it down with violence upon the canoe. This was 
a crisis, and the time tobe perfectly calm. If the quick spirit had seized them then, 
the boat would have been smashed to pieces in three seconds. ‘Turning, therefore, 
slowly round, I pointed to the horrid mess the mud had made on the clean white water- 
proof of the canoe, and looked up into the faces of them all with a pleasant but be- 
seeching air. It was a turning point this. They looked at one another for a moment 
silently, and then, as by a general impulse, they rushed at the hapless girl, and as the 
whole mob of them-disappeared over the bank, I heard her screams and the thumps of disci- 
pline that caused them. In the confusion caused by this absence I had almost escaped once 
more, when they angrily captured me again. But they could not persuade me to get 
out of the boat, and for this reason: my pistol was still open and at full cock lying on 
the floor boards of the canoe. If I got out, they would see it, and surely would scram- 
ble for the prize. Every time I put my hand inside to stow the pistol away out of sight, 
they tried to wrench my paddle from the other hand. Onehand was, therefore, needed 
for the paddle, but the other could not be spared from its duty of patting their w 
greasy heads, which affectionate caress seemed to be an unwonted but most successfi 
mode of propitiation. 

The water mob of swimmers closed nearer and waxed larger as more crossed the 
river. Their curiosity was boundless, and every hand tried to undo my apron or to get 
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somehow under the deck. Their patience was on the ebb, and While I cohdideted what 
to do next, I felt the Rob Roy heaving this way and that, and then gradually, and de- 
spite all my smiling but éarnest remonstratices, the canoe began to fise out of the water 
with all her crew inside. Loud shouts welcomed her atcent up the bank ds a dozen 
dark-skinned bearers lifted the canoe and her captain, sitting inside with all due dignity 
graciously polling, se so they carried her fairly up the steep bank and over the smooth 
swatd some hundred yards toward the tent of their Arab sheikh. 

But it was an anxious jourticy this from river to tent. The meh weré rough and 
boisterous. The boat heeled and plunged as if in 4 terrible sea. I clasped the two 
nearest bearers round their necks to stéady these surgings. Then they let the boat 
down while I clung to their clammy cheeks and swarthy shoulders, and I had soon to 
loose hold of these and descend to the ground with the Rob Roy, for I would never 
desert her. Up aloft again! And laughing and chattering we waddled along, while the 
crowd was densér than ever, until the sheikh came slowly to meet us with a few of his. 
ancient councillors. 

I insisted that the canoe shotld be placed in his tent. After much fesistance he sud- 
denly allowed it, and then I got out. But what to do nest? The first thing to recol- 
lect in this sort of adventure is that time is of no consequence to sach people, and that 
stage effect and dignity are very important in your case. Therefore “I made long 
preliminaries and had every person ordered out of the tent. The crowd obeyed after 
some had been beaten with sticks to convince them, The sheikh seemed puzzled at 
the whole affair. I looked at him carefully and saw that he was a second-rate man. 
without much decision in his mien, and one who would, on the whole, like events to 
happen under other orders than his own. 

Having now a fair stage scenery around the ceftral figures, I cate forward slowly hat 
in hand, and bowed to the sheikh very low, and shook hands with him very heartily, 
and told him I was a wandering Briton on my way to the lake, and I would rest at his 
tent until the sun was cooler. 

The crowd was attentive and silent. Men in the rear beat off the boys, and the 
women went behind the tent and peered through the matting, so that a whole regiment. 
of feminine noses was ranged over the little Rob Roy, now reclining safe on the carpet 
The sheikh retired to consult with his cabinet. 1 asked for two men to keep order, and 
he gave them; and desperately tyrannical they were upon the mob. After an hour, 
about mid-day, the chief and his ministry came back ahd ordered ‘silence,’ and said, 
* You can not go to the lake.” I said, ‘I must.” He answered it was ‘impossible.’ I 
said 1 must go to see that. He gave me the very smallest wink that could be given by 
a man’s eye, and I answered by one a little smallér. Then I knew he could be con- 
vinced—i. e, bribed, and so finally, at any rate, I would have my own way. 

The tent was cleared again. About twenty women came forward in a group, and 
the sheik’s wife, quite refined in manner and very intelligent. I behaved to her as if 
she were an English lady. She was lost. in amazement when I exhibited by little bed, 
my lamp, compass and cuisine. She looked with kind and feminine interest upon me 
when I said I was losing all the fine sunshine of the day, a prisoner alone among stran- 
gers! She fetched her husband by himself, and, under cover of showing him the inside 
of the canoe, I managed to let him see a gold napoleon open in my hand, and with a 
nudge to his elbow for emphasis to the sight. He whispered, ‘Shwei, shwei,’ (softly, 
ToT: I knew I had bought him then. The ‘ council of ancients’ came with their 

nal decision: ‘ You can not go to-day, but must have a horse to-morrow. There are 
reeds (rab) quite impaésable.” I explained how the canoe went through reeds in the 
lake of Hijanet. ‘ Yes’, they answered, ‘but there is water in Hijanet; now here the 
reeds are so," and they placed a sort of hedge of sticks at the bow of my canoe to 
explain. 

I then began to amuse them by making sketches of men and horses. Next I gave a 
lesson in geography by placing nutshells at various points to represent ‘Sham’ (Damascus), 
Muar (Cairo), El Khuds (Jerusalem), and Bahr (the lake of Havileh), and at last placed 
one little shell at the extreme end of the tent to represent England so far a way. They 
exclaimed loudly in astonishment at my long journey to see them. At intervals several 
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of these men kept boring me for ‘bakshish. One was an old deaf cunning fellow, who 
whispered the word in my ear. Another, a sharp lad, who said he had seen the ‘Ingleez’ 
at Beirut, spoke incessantly to me by signs only, and he did it admirably, I was much 
interested in the clever variations of his noiseless pictures, always culminating in the 
same subject, ‘bakshish.’ A third applicant used no such delicate coyness in the matter, 
but merely roared out the hateful word before all and louder every time. 

No one had as yet offered me any food, This gross neglect (never without meaning 
among the Arabs) I determined now to expose, and so to test their real intentions. My 
cuisine was soon rigged up for cooking, and I asked for cold water. In two minutes 
afterwards the brave little lamp was steaming away at high pressure with its merry his- 
sing sound, Every one came to see this. I cut thin slices of the preserved beef soup, 
and while they were boiling I opened my salt-cellar. This is a snuff-box, and from it 
I offered a pinch to the sheikh. He had never before seen salt so white, and, therefore, 
thinking it was sugar, he willingly took some from my hand and put it to his tongue. 
Instantly I ate up the rest of the salt, and with a loud, laughing shout, I administered 
to the astonished, outwitted sheikh a manifest thump on the back. ‘ What is it?” all 
asked from him. ‘Is it sukker?’ He answered demurely, ‘La! meleh!’ (No! it is 
salt.) Even his home secretary laughed at his chief. We had now eaten salt together, 
and in his own tent, and so he was bound by the strongest tie, and he knew it. 

The soup was now ready and boiling hot. They all examined my little metal spoon, 
and my carving knife went round (it never came back.) I gave every one of them 
seated in a circle about me one spoonful of the boiling soup, which, of course, scalded 
every man’s mouth, and made him wince bitterly, yet without telling the next victim. 
Now they had all partaken of food with their prisoner. How much they relished it I 
don’t know. All went out, and I took this opportunity to stand near the sheikh and 
try to slip the napoleon into his hand. He was quite uncertain what to do when the 
gold tickled his palm. It was utterly against their code of chief and people for him to 
take this secret personal gift from a stranger, yet he could not resist the temptation. His 
hand pushed mine away, but with a very gentle indignation. Soon his fingers played 
among mine as the yellow coin kept turning about, half held by each of us, unseen 
behind our backs. Two of the sheikh’s fingers were pushing it away, but then the 
other three fingers were pulling it in, Finally I felt the coin had left me, and I knew 
now the sheikh was not only bought but paid for. Down went his countenance and he 
slunk away abashed. An hour more of palaver was spent by the seniors, during which 
I ate my luncheon heartily and read thé Times. Then all came back once more, except 
the chief, and the women were rustling behind the mat screens, and a great bustle seemed 
to say that the verdict was agreed upon. The ‘foreman’ briefly told it—* You are to go 
to-morrow.” 

This will never do—but how to reverse the sentence? I was seated on the ground at 
the time, and rose very slowly and gravely, until, standing on a little eminence in the 
tent, and drawing myself up besides as tall as could be, and stretching up my hand as high 
as possible (and utterly undetermined what I was going to say, and exceedingly tempted 
to burst into laughter), I exclaimed with my loudest voice only three words, Bokra ?— 
La!—Inglez! (To-morrow ?—No!—I am English !) and then the orator sunk calmly 
down and went on reading his paper again. In five minutes more a man came to say I 
might leave atonce. But I was not to be shoved off in this way, so I insisted that they 
must carry my canoe back to the river. The procession, therefore, formed again, with 
the Rob Roy in the centre, and her captain walking behind, while boys and girls, and 
especially the people who had not already seen her on the water, all rushed in a crowd 
to the bank with the same hoarse shouts they had given before, and which we were 
now more accustomed to hear, All parties pledged their friendship in deep ‘ salaams * 
of adieu, and we paddled off, rejoicing.” 


The numerous, apt, and admirably executed Maps and Illustrations found 
in the volume is not the least valuable feature of it. 
Free Russia. By Herworts Dixon. Harper & Brothers. Crown 8vo. pp. 359. 


If one could read this author with entire confidence he would be read with 
much more satisfaction than he is now generally is. But he is so given to 
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drawing upon his imagination, and so highly coloring all his pictures, that we 
know not how much to accept as true, and how much to reject as fictitious. 
The present work is certainly a highly interesting and informing one to read, 
and if we receive it all as veritable, it is the most important work that any 
foreigner has written on the great Muscovite Empire. 

The author journeyed from the Polar Sea to the Ural Mountains, from the 
mouth of the Vistula to the Straits of Yenikale, including visits to the four 
holy shrines of Solovetsk, Pechersh, St.George and Troitsa, and he attempts 
to describe the living people, and the human forces which underlie and are 
shaping the destinies of that mighty nation. “ree Russia,” he affirms, is on 
every lip in that great country ; at once “ the Name and Hope of the new em- 
pire born of the Crimean War.” Russia was once free, even as Germany and 
France were free, but fell before the Asiatic hordes; and the Tartar system, 
lasted, in spirit, if not in form, until the war; but since that conflict ended, the 
eld Russia has been born again. This new order of things is what he aims to 
describe. 

We hope he is not too sanguine. Russia has certainly undergone a great 
ehange under the present Czar. But is the change a radical one, reaching 
down among the people? May not # change of rulers reverse the picture? We 
hope for the best. Russia’s sympathy with us in our great trial endears her to 
the United States. She seems also providentially destined to play an important 
role not only in the final settlement of the Eastern Question, but equally in the 
final adjustment of European politics and governments. 

Warp ani Woof. A Book of Verse. By SamvEL: WitLovcHEY Dovw- 
vieLp. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo. pp. 188. We do not think the 
Author a “ born poet,” and yet some of his many verses are smooth, and 
he is not wanting in poetic feeling and imagination. The volume gives 
promise of something better. The great mistake which the young author 
has made is in yielding, prematurely, to his ambition to make a book. Not 
one in a hundred of these collections of the productions of our young poets 
are worth publishing, or pay half the expenses of the printer. 

We are glad to note a new edition—the fourth—of Dr. Scuarr’s Christ 
in Song, (same publishers) a gem of a book, considered in an artistic, poetic, 
or evangelical sense. We are glad Mr. Randolph has yielded to the de- 
mand for a cheaper edition. The price of this edition ($2.25) considering 
the size and attractive style of the work, is very low. We warmly com- 
mend it again as superior to anything of the kind in the English language. 

Passages from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2% vols. 
12mo. pp. 393, 410. Fields & Osgood. The Editor (Mrs. Hawthorne) in- 
forms the public in the Preface to these vols. that she had felt constrained 
to refuse compliance to the demand often and urgently made for a life of Mr. 
Hawthorne. But as it was ungracious to do nothing, the Editor has con- 
cluded to publish as much as possible of his private records, and even 
extracts from his private letters, in order to gratify the desire of his friends 
and literary artists to become more ‘intimately acquainted with him. The 
eontents of these volumes are entirely new. They are extracts from his 
journal during his residence in England from Aug. 1853 to Jan. 1858, depict- 
ing his experiences, observations, and fancies in both England and Scotland ; 
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they give a pretty full and highly interesting description of his life as 
American Consul at Liverpool ; they record his impressions of distinguished 
persons in literature and politics with whom he came in contact; and also 
describe with remarkable clearness and accurateness the English University 
towns. Every page bears the impress of Hawthorne’s peculiar modes of 
thought and unsurpassed charm of style. 

Saving Knowledge. Addressed to young men. By THomas GurHrim, 
D.D., and W. G. Buarkim, D.D. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 844. A Vol- 
ume from the joint pens of two such writers is quite sure to find readers. The 
volume contains an epitome of the Gospel, the leading facts and doctrines of 
which are set forth with great clearness of statement, and enforced with great 
cogency of argument and power of persuasive appeal. There is much that is 
discriminating and admirably put in connection with true and false types of 
Christianity current in our days. 

Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader: on the Original Plan of the School 
and Family Series; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, 
Eloquence and Oratory, as applied to both Prose and Poetry. The whole 
adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. By Marcius WiLLson. Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 372. 

Iustrated Library of Wonders. The publishers (Scribner & Co.) have 
added another volume to the series of this unique and eminently popular Li- 
brary: Lighthouses and Lightships. By W.H. Davenport ApAms. With 
numerous illustrations from photographs and othersources. The author gives 
us a very intelligent description and historical account of their mode of con- 
struction and organization. He describes the lighthouse as itis and as it was— 
the rude Roman pharos or old sea-tower, with its flickering fire of wood or 
coal, and the modern pharos, shapely and yet substantial, with its powerful 
illuminating apparatus of lamp and lenses, shining ten and even twenty miles 
across the waves. Sketches are furnished of the most remarkable lighthouses 
in Great Britain and France, and of the mode of life of their keepers, with full 
particulars of the administrative systems adopted at home and abroad. It isa 
volume of decided popular interest. 

The United States Internal Revenue and Tariff Laws, &. By Horace 
E. Dresser. Harper & Bros. 8vo. Paper cover. A very useful compilation 
for reference. In contains all the laws and parts of laws now in effect, and 
other valuable information, 

The same House publish The Genial Showman, being reminiscences of the 
Life of ARTEMUS WARD, and Pictures of a Showman’s Career in the Western 
World, by Epwarp P. Hineston. 8vo. Paper cover. This is not a biog- 
raphy, nor book of travel, nor a collection of anecdotes, but the narration of 
the chief incidents of the public career of Artemus Ward and the adventures 
he met with. There is of course much that is odd and amusing; some good 
and some very poor jokes; much to laugh at; and, what we had not antici- 
pated, something to make the heart sad. Such a career is not at all desirable. 


The Bazar Book of Decorum. Harper & Bros. 16mo. pp. 278. This 
work treats of the Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremoni- 
als, It is an attempt to raise the subject of which it treats to its proper 
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connection with health, morals, and good taste. The attempt is certainly 
a laudable one, and the execution, for the most part, is praiseworthy. It 
is a sensible book, and its suggestions may be turned to good account. It 
contains not a few admirable hits at the follies, shams, and monstrosities 
of modern society. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By an Otp Boy. New Edition. Beautifully 
illustrated. Harper & Brothers. Paper cover. 8vo. This cheap and yet 
fair edition of this remarkable book, which thousands have laughed and 
cried over, ought to find readers in every household in the land, especially 
where there are boys, young or “ old” to enjoy and be instructed by it. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
New Edition. With Illustrations by Sidney P. Hall. Same publishers. 


Recollections of Eton. By an Etonian. Withillustrations. Harper & Bros. 
Paper cover. An imitation of the above, but like all such imitations im- 
mensely inferior to the original. * 

Thesame Publishers have issued a cheap and yet good edition of Smiles’s 
Self-Help, which, next to Foster’s “ Decision of Character,” has probably 
had more influence in helping to form a good character, and make self-reliant 
and well-trained men, than almost any other book that can be named. 

Library of Hdweation, W. Schermerhorn & Co. The Bible in the Public 
Schools, comprises the 5th vol. in this series. It contains the opinions of 
eminent individuals, and of the Press, and various important judicial deci- 
sions bearing on the subject. 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churchin the United 
States of America. By E. F. Harriep, D. D., Stated Clerk. 8vo. pp. 480. 
Dr. Hatfield has laid the whole Presbyterian Church under obligation by the 
careful and thorough manner in which he has discharged the duty of his office 
in preparing these minutes. It is a most trying and laborious task to reduce 
to system and order such an amount of matter, the major part of it statistical 
and tabular, in almost every variety of form, and to secure such accuracy and 
convenience in the arrangement and printing of it. No one not familiar with 
labor of this kind, and the extreme difficulty of securing accuracy in figures and 
in proper names, and convenience of arrangement for every item, can at all 
appreciate the kind and degree of service involved. Our familiarity with the 
press only excites our surprise at the result secured through his patient and 
abundant care and toil in these 480 closely printed octavo pages. We doubt if 
there is another man in the Church who could do the work so well, or who 
would be willing to devote so much time and labor to it. The Church should 
present him with a fitting testimonial. For it is an honor, and great conveni- 
ence and benefit, to have our “ Minutes” so full and accurate, and so thor- 
oughly digested. 

There are materials for an interesting and useful article in this volume, and 
Dr. Hatfield is the one to prepare it. We think he should doso, in connection 
with these first Minutes of our United Church. What a history has the American 
Presbyteriap Church! What thrilling episodes and important epochs in that 
history! V hat a vantage ground does she occupy to-day in an accomplished 
Union—in her reconstructed machinery for internal working and for aggressive 
effort—in the number, the intelligence, the liberality, and the moral and re- 
ligious influence of her great membership—and in the strength, character and 
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position of her 4,238 ministers ; and what responsibilities and opportunities are 
thrust upon her in the providence of God. Our new era should be signalized 
not simply by a “‘ Five Million Fund,”—which, if we do not take care, will be 
@ memorial of pride and vain-glory, and react for years to come on her ordi- 
nary contributions—but by a fresh baptism of the spirit of her Divine Master, 
and by a more zealous, determined and united effort to extend her borders at 
home and abroad, and develop to the fullest extent her system of doctrine and 
her polity, and especially that type of Evangelical Christianity which she so 
happily embodies. 
FICTION. 


White as Snow. By Enwarp and Rota Garretr. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
12mo. pp. 211. An English reprint of seven brief stories or tales, illustrative 
of some phases of English life common to the respectable middle classes in 
every country. They are quiet stories, though some of them are sad; health- 
ful in tone, and told in a style so simple and charming as to be attractive. 
Some of the characters are drawn to the life, and we instantly recognize the 
type as an old acquaintance. 


The Vale of Cedars, or the Marlyr. By Grace Aauiiar. D. Appleton & Oo. 
pp. xii, 256. Appleton & Co. are reissuing the works of this author in a cheap 
and yet very neat form. “Home Influence,” “ Woman’s Friendship,” “The 
Mother’s Recompense,” have already appeared. Few writers of fiction have 
achieved a better reputation for literary ability, purity of sentiment, and a 
strict moral purpose, than Grace Aguilar. 


Lothair. By B. Dusranix. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 

The Vicar of Bullhampton. By Anruony Troutore. 8vo. pp. 300. Harpers. 

Miss Van Kortland. By the author of “My Daughter Elinor.” Harpers. 

A Dangerous Guest. By the Author of “Gilbert Rugge. Harpers. 

Veronica. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress.” Harpers. 

Debenham’s Vow. By Awmetia B. Epwarps. 8vo. pp. 187. The same. 

The first named novel is quite an event in the literary world, and thesale of it 
has been enormous. It was many years since the distinguished author had ap- 
peared in fiction, and there was nv little curiosity to read the new book. But the 
critics can not agree about it. It is written, however, with marked ability, and 
its political and religious bearings are not without significance. The other 
novels are by writers already known, and possess about the average merit of 
their respective authors, which is not saying much. 


Wonder Stories Told for Children. By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN. Author's 
Edition, Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp. 555. We have already informed our 
readers that by arrangement with the Author Messrs. H. & H. are publishing a 
uniform and complete edition of this popular Swede’s writings. His shorter 
stories and tales, more especially appropriate to children, are embraced in two 
volumes, of which this is the first. The style in which it is produced is exceed- 
ingly neat and attractive, and the illustrations, of which there are many, are 
spirited and appropriate.—Jn Spain, and a Visit to Portugal. 12mo. pp. 289, 
by the same author aad publishers, is just laid upon our table. We have not 
time to do more thaa announce it. 


The Mystery of Hdwin Drood. By Cuartes Dickens, Harpers. vo. 
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Paper cover. A sad interest will ever remain associated with this. frag- 
ment. It is the Author’s last work, left unfinished. The ink was scarcely 
dry on the last page of the MS. when that event occurred which plunged 
the literary world into mourning. All that he left of “ Edwin Drood” is 
here*published. No notes or memoranda were found to indicate the future 
course of the story, and it is presented to the public just ashe left it—abruptly 
broken off in the midst of it. Whether it would have equalled the best of 
his former works, had he lived to complete it, is only a matter of conjec- 
ture. As far as written, however, it shows no signs of failing power or 
exhausted resources. It is far better to die thus in the possession of a full 
measure of strength and fame, than to outlive both as many do. 


Summer Drift-Wood for the Winter Fire. By Rost Porter. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 12mo., pp. 178. A gem of a book in its way—healthful 
in tone, beautiful in style, and conveying the right kind of impressions. 
We wish we had more like it. 


The New Timothy. By Wrmu11am M. Baker. Harper & Bros. 12mo. pp. 
344. The incidents recorded in this book are said to be almost all literal 
fact. It pictures life as it existed in one of the new States of the South- 
west while Slavery was yet the dominant power. Itis written with con- 
siderable spirit, and is wholly unexceptionable in its tone and spirit. The 
author is, we believe, a minister of the Gospel, and his many references to 
religious doctrine and people are uniformly respectful and proper. 


The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. With illustrations. Harper 
& Bros. Large 8vo. pp. 425. We welcome, as her many friends must, a 
neat and complete edition of this Author’s works. “The Village on the 
Cliff” made her favorably known, and the several works which have fol- 
lowed it have added to her fame and friends. While not possessing the 
highest order of talent, she is still a gifted writer—pure, gentle, healthful, 
and winning. 


Arr. XI. — THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
DECREE OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY.—Passep suty 18, 1870. 


Pius, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, with the approbation of the 
Holy Council, for a perpetual remembrance hereof. 

The eternal Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, in order to render per- 
petual the saving work of his redemption, resolved to build the holy church, 
in which, as in the house of the living God, all the faithful should be united 
by the bond of the same faith and charity. For which reason, before he 
was glorified, he prayed the Father, not for the apostles alone, but also for 
those who, through their word, would believe in him, that they all might 
be one, as the Son himself and the Father are one. (John xvii, 1-20.) 
Wherefore, even as he sent the apostles, whom he had chosen to himself 
from the world as he had been sent by the Father, so he willed that there 
should be pastors and teachers in his church even to the consummation of 
the world. Moreover, to the end that the episcopal body itself might be 
one and undivided, and that the entire multitude of believers might be 
preserved in oneness of faith and of communion, through priests cleaving 
mutually together, he placed the blessed Peter before the other apostles 
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and established in him a perpetual principle of this two-fold unity, anda 
visible foundation on whose strength “the eternal temple might be built, 
and in whose firm faith the church might rise upward until her summit 
reach the heavens,” (St. Leo the Great, Sermon iv, (or iii.) chapter 2, on 
Christmas.) Now, seeing that in order to overthrow, if possible, the church, 
the powers of hell on every side, and with a hatred which increases day by 
day, are assailing her foundation which was placed by God, we therefore, 
for the preservation, the safety, and the increase of the Catholic flock, and 
with the approbation of the sacred council, have judged it necessary to set 
forth the doctrine which, according to the ancient and constant faith of the 
universal church, all the faithful must believe and hold, touching the insti- 
tution, the perpetuity, and the nature of the sacred apostolic primacy, in 
which stands the power and strength of the entire church ; and to proscribe 
and condemn the contrary errors so hurtful to the flock of the Lord. 


Cuap. 1—Of the Institution of the Apostolic Primacy in the Blessed Peter. 

We teach, therefore, and declare that, according to the testimonies of the 
Gospel, the primacy of jurisdiction over the whole church of God was 
promised and given immediately and directly to blessed Peter, the apostle, 
by Christ our Lord. For it was to Simon alone, to whom he had already 
said, “ Thou shalt be called Cephas,”* that, after he had professed his faith, 
“ Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living God,” our Lord said, “ Blessed art 
thou. Simon Bar-Jona; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven; and I say to thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it; and I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also 
in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed 
also in heaven.”t And it was to Simon Peter alone that Jesus, after 
his resurrection, gave the jurisdiction of supreme shepherd and ruler 
over the whole of his fold, saying. “ Feed my lambs;” “ Feed my sheep.”'t 
To his doctrine so clearly set forth in the sacred Scriptures, as the Catho- 
lic Church has always understood it, are plainly opposed the perverse opin- 
ions of those who, distorting the form of government established in his 
church by Christ our Lord, deny that Peter alone above the other apostles, 
whether taken separately one by one or all together, was endowed by Christ 
with a true and real primacy of jurisdiction; or who assert that this pri- 
macy was not given immediately and directly to blessed Peter, but to the 
church. and through her to him, as to the agent of the church. 

If, therefore, any one shall say, that blessed Peter the Apostle was not 
appointed by Christ our Lord, the prince of all the apostles. and the visible 
head of the whole church militant; or, that he received directly and imme 
diately from our Lord Jesus Christ only the primacy of honor, and not that 
of true and real jurisdiction; let him be anathema. 


Onap. II.—Of the Perpetuity of the Primacy of Peter in the Roman Pontiffs. 

What the prince of pastors and the great shepherd of the sheep, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, established in the perso. of the blessed apostle Peter for the 
perpetual welfare and lasting good of the church, the same through his 
power must needs last for ever in that church, which is founded upon the 
rock, and will stand firm till the end of time. And indeed it is well known, 
as it has been in all ages, that the holy and most blessed Peter, prince and 
head of the apostles, pillar of the faith and foundation of the Catholic 
Church, who: received from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Re 
deemer of mankind, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, to this present time 
and at all times lives and presides and pronounces judgment in the person 
of his successors, the bishops of the holy Roman see, which was founded 





* John i, 42. t Matthew xvi, 16-19. + John xxi, 15-17. 
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by him, and consecrated by his blood.* So that whoever succeeds Peter 
in his chair, holds, according to Christ’s own institution, the primacy of 
Peter over the whole church. What, therefore, was once established b 
him who is the truth, still remains, and blessed Peter, retaining the strengt 
of the rock, which has been given to him, has never left the helm of the 
church originally intrusted to him.t 

For this reason it was always necessary for every other church, that is, 
the faithful of all countries, to have recourse to the Roman Church on ac- 
count of its superior headship, in order that being joined, as members to 
their head, with this see, from which the rights of religious communion flow 
unto all, they might be knitted into the unity of one body.t 

If, therefore, any one shall say, that it is not by the institution of Christ 
our Lord himself, or by divine right, that blessed Peter has perpetual suc- 
cessors in the primacy over the whole church ; or, that the Roman pontiff is 
not the successor of blessed Peter in this primacy; let him be anathema. 


Onap. II1.—Of the Power and Nature of the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff. 


Wherefore, resting upon the clear testimonies of holy writ, and following 
the full and explicit decrees of our predecessors the Roman pontiffs, and of 
general councils, we renew the definition of the cecumenical council of 
Florence, according to which all the faithful of Christ must believe that 
the holy apostolic see and the Roman pontiff hold the primacy over the 
whole world, and that the Roman pontiff is the successor of blessed Peter 
the prince of the apostles, and the true vicar of Christ. and is the head of 
the whole church, and the father and teacher of all Christians; and that 
1o him, in the blessed Peter, was given by our Lord Jesus Christ full power 
of feeding, ruling, and governing the universal church; as is also set forth 
in the acts of the wcumenica! councils, and in the sacred canons. 

Wherefore. we teach and declare that the Roman Church, under divine 
providence, possesses a headship of ordinary power over all other churches, 
and that this power of jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, which is truly 
episcopal, is immediate, toward which the pastors and faithful of whatever 
rite and dignity, whether singly or all together, are bound by the duty of 
hierarchical subordination and of true obedience, not only in things which 
appertain to faith and morals, but likewise in those things which concern 
the discipline and government of the church spread throughout the world, 
so that being united with the Roman pontiff. both in communion and in 
profession of the same faith, the church of Christ may be one fold under 
one chief shepherd. This is the doctrine of Catholic truth, from which no 
one can depart without loss of faith and salvation: 

So far, nevertheless, is this power of the supreme pontiff from trenching 
on that ordinary power of episcopal jurisdiction by which the bishops, who 
have been instituted by the Holy Ghost and have succeeded in the place of 
the apostles, like true shepherds, feed and rule the flocks assigned to them, 
each one his own; that, on the contrary, this their power is asserted, 
strengthened, and vindicated by the supreme and universal pastor; as St. 
Gregory the Great saith : My honor is the honor of the universal church; 
my honor is the solid strength of my brethren; then am I truly honored 
when to each one of them thé honor due is not denied. (St. Gregory the 
Great ad Eulogius, Epist. 30.) 

Moreover, from that supreme authority of the Roman pontiff to govern 
the universal church, there follows to him the right, in the exercise of this 
his office, of freely communicating with the pastors and flocks of the whole 
church that they may be taught and guided by him in the way of salvation. 

Wherefore, we condemn and reprobate the opinions of those, who say 





* Council of Eph. sess. iii. St. Peter Chrys. Ep. ad Eutych. +8. Leo, Serm. ili. Chap. iii. 


+St treneus against Heresies, book ili, chap. 3. Epist. of Council of Aquileia, 381, te 
Gratian, chap. 4. of Pius VI. Brief Super Soliditate. 
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that this communication of the supreme head with the pastors and flocks can 
be lawfully hindered, or who make it subject to the secular power, maintain- 
ing that the things which are decreed by the apostolic see or under its author- 
ity for the government of the church, have no force or value unless they are 
confirmed by the approval of the secular power. And since, by the divine 
right of apostolic primacy, the Roman pontiff presides over the universal 
churches, we also teach and declare that he is the supreme judge of the faith- 
ful, — VL Brief. Super Soliditate,) and that in all causes calling for eecle- 
siastical tria!, recourse may be had to his judgment, (Second Council of Ly- 
ons ;) but the decision of the apostolic see, above which there is no higher an- 
thority, can not be reconsidered by any one, nor is it lawful to any one to sit 
im judgment on his judgment. (Nicholas I. epist. ad Michaelem Imperatorem.) 

herefore, they wander away from the right path of truth who assert that 
it is lawful to appeal from the judgments of the Roman pontiffs to an @cumen- 
ical council, as if to an authority superior to the Roman pontiff. 

Therefore, if any one shall say that the Roman pontiff holds only the charge 
of inspection or direction, and not full and supreme power of jurisdiction over 
the entire church, not only in things which pertain to faith and morals, but 
also in those which pertain to the discipline and government of the church 
spread throughout the whole world : or, that he possesses only the chief part 
and not the entire plenitude of his supreme power : or, that this his power is 
not ordinary and immediate, both as regards all and each of the churches, and 
all and each of the pastors and faithful ; let him be anathema. 


Cuap. IV.—Of the Infallible Authority of the Roman Pontiff in Teaching. 

‘This holy see has ever held —the unbroken custom of the church doth prove 
—and the cecumenical councils, those especially in which the East joined with 
the West, in union of faith and of charity, have declared that in this apostolic 
primacy, which the Roman pontiff holds over the universal church, as successor 
of Peter the prince of the apostles, there is also contained the supreme power 
of authoritative teaching. Thus the fathers of the fourth council of Constanti- 
nople, following in the footsteps of their predecessors, put forth this solemn 
profession : 

‘*The first law of salvation is to keep the rule of true faith. And whereas the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ can not be passed by, who said: Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, (Matt. xvi, 18), these words, 
which he spake, are proved true by facts ; for in the apostolic see, the Catho- 
lic religion has ever been preserved unspotted, and the holy doctrine has been 
announced. Therefore wishing never to be separated from the faith and teach- 
ing of this see, we hope to be worthy to abide in that one communion which 
the apostolic see preaches, in which is the full and true firmness of the Chris 
tian religion,” [Formula of St. Hormisdas Pope. as proposed by Hadrian IL 
to the, fathers of the eighth general Council, (Constantinop. 1V.,) and sub- 
scribed by them.] 

So, too, the Greeks, with the approval of the second council of Lyons, profess- 
ed, that the — Roman Church holds over the universal Catholic Church, o 
supreme and full premacy and headship. which she truthfully and humbly ac- 
knowledges that she received, with fullness of power, from the Lord himself 
in blessed Peter, the prince or head of the apostles, of whom the Roman pon- 
tiff is the successor; and as she, beyond the others, is bound to defend the truth 
of the faith, so, if any questions arise concerning faith, they should be decided 
by her judgment. And finally, the council of Florence defined that the Roman 
pontiff is true vicar of Christ, and the head of the whole church, and the fa- 
ther and teacher of all Christians, and that to him, in the blessed Peter, was 
given by our Lord Jesus Christ full power of feeding and ruling and govern- 
ing the universal church. (John xxi, 15-17.) 

order to fulfill this pastoral charge, our predecessors have ever labored 
anweariedly to spread the saving doctrine of Christ among all the nations of 
the earth, and with equal care have watched to preserve it pure and un- 
changed where it had been received. Wherefore the bishops of the whole 
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world, sometimes singly, sometimes assembled in synods, following the long- 
established custom of the churches (S. Cyril, Alex. ad S. Coelest. Pap.,) and 
the form of ancient rule, (St. Innocent I. to councils of Carthage and Milevi,) 
referred to this apostolic see those dangers cially which arose in matters 
of faith, in order that injuries to faith “ t be healed there where the 
faith could never fail. (St. Bernardep. 190.) And the Roman pontiffs, weigh- 
ing the condition of times and circumstances, sometimes calling neo gen- 
eral councils, or me the judgment of the church scattered through the 
world, sometimes consulting particularsynods, sometimes using such other aids 
»s divine providence supplied, defined that those doctrines should be held, which 
by the aid of God, they knew to be conformable to the holy Scriptures, and 
the apostolic traditions. For the Holy Ghost is not promised to the succes- 
sors of Peter, that they may make known a new doctrine revealed by him, but 
that, through his assistance, they may sacredly guard, and faithfully set forth 
the revelation delivered by the apostles, that is, the deposit of faith. And this 
their apostolic teaching, all the venerable fathers have embraced, and the holy 
orthodox doctors have revered and followed, knowing most certainly that this 
‘gee of St. Peter ever remains free from all error, according the divine promise 
of our Lord and Saviour made to the prince of the Apostles: I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not, and thou, being once converted, confirm thy 
brethren. (Conf. St. Agatho, Ep. ad Imp. a Conc. (cum. VI, approbat.) 

Therefore, this gift of truth, and of faith which fails not, was divinely be- 
stowed on Peter and his successors in this chair, that they should exercise their 
high office for the salvation of all, that through them the universal flock of 
Christ should be turned away from the poisonous food of error, and should be 
nourished with the food of heavenly doctrine, and that, the occasion of 
schism being removed, the entire church should be preserved one, and, planted 
on her foundation, should stand firm against the gates of hell. 

Nevertheless, since in this present age, when the saving efficacy of the apos- 
tolic office is exeeedingly needed, there are not a few who carp at its author- 
ity ; we judge it altogether necessary to solemnly declare the prerogative, 
which = only begotten Son of God has deigned to unite to the supreme pas- 
toral office. 

Wherefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition handed down from the com- 
mencement of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the exalta- 
tion of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of Christian peoples, with the 
approbation of the sacred council, we teach and define it to be a doctrine di- 
vinely revealed : that when the Roman pontiff speaks ex cathedra, that is, when 
in the exercise of his office of pastor a teacher of all Christians, and in virtue 
of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines that a doctrine of faith or morals 
is to be beld by the universal church, he possesses, through the divine assist- 
ance promised him in the blessed Peter, that infallibility with which the di- 
vine Redeemer willed his church to be endowed, in defining a doctrine of 
faith or morals ; and therefore that such definitions of the Roman pontiff are 
irreformable of themselves, and not by force of the consent of the church thereto. 

And if any one shall presume, which God forbid, to contradict this defini- 
tion ; let him be anathema. 

Given in Rome, in the Public Session, solemnly celebrated in the Vatican 
Basilica, in the year of the Incarnation of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy, on the eighteenth day of July ; in the twenty-fifth year of 
our Pontificate. Ita est. 

JosePu, Brsnor or St. Pouren, Secretary of the Council of the Vatican. 


GERMANY, 

The two most important recent German histories of the City of Rome 
are approaching their completion. Both of them are the fruit of long studies 
and careful investigation. The seventh volume of Ferd. Gregorovius’ “ His- 
tory of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages” is issued by Cotta of Stutt- 
gart. It comprises the history of the “ eternal city” during the fifteenth 
eentury, the “ epoch of the Renaissance.” The sixth volume ended with the 
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return of Martin V to Rome, at the close of the Great Schism in 1420. The 
whole work begins with the capture of the city by Alaric, and extends to 
the end of the Gothic rule. Alfred von Reumont’s ‘‘ History of the City of 
Rome,” the second division of the third volume (Berlin, 1870, Ober-Hof- 
buchdruckerei) contains the history of “Modern Rome” from the end of the 
great schism to modern times,—reserving, however, the papacy of Pius 1X 
for a special volume. Rome is here considered from a political rather than 
a theological point of view. ‘The reports of ambassadors (Venetian and 
others) are largely used, with much new material. The results of the most 
recent archeological investigations are incorporated into the work. Es- 
pecially is the history of the gradual transformation of the government into 
a clerical establishment clearly and fully traced; and very much light is 
thrown on the financial policy and expedients of the Roman Curia. Just 
now the work is well worth a study. One passage extracted from the re- 
port of a Venetian ambassador, Paola Paruta (1595), is almost prophetic: 
“ Everybody is afraid to attack the Papacy, for each is afraid of all the rest. 
But if there should be any great change in Italy, the States of the Church, 
with its many elements of disorder, would be in great peril. Even now 
every advance of the French into Savoy and Piedmont has at the same time 
produced a reaction Rome, and awakened or nourished revolutionary 
plans which may become more fatal to the Holy See than to the rest of It- 
aly.” This was said nearly three hundred years ago. 

Vogel, in Leipsick, has published the first volume of a translation from 
the Dutch, by W. Berg of Jonckbloct’s “ History of the Literature of Hol- 
land, from A. D. 1200 to the present times. The author was formerly Prof. in 
the Gréningen University, and has published an extended work on the sub- 
ject, of which the present volumes are an abridgment. The first volume of 
the German translation extends to A. D. 1600; the second will complete 
the work, beginning with the period of United Netherlands. 

Oscar Hase, a son of the church historian of Jena, commences his literary 
career by an interesting and valuable memoir upon the Koburger Family 
of Nuremberg, notable as printers and publishers—from about 1470 to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Antoine Koburger aided the cause of the 
Reformation by his large editions of the Latin and German Bibles, and by 
the publication of many pamphlets. His works are distinguished for typo- 
graphical neatness and correctness of text. Many of them were well illus- 
trated by wood-cuts. He published in all about 220 works, in theology, 
practical religion, jurisprudence, canon law; also the Corpus Juris, writ- 
ings of the Italian humanists, and old German chronicles. His Virgil ap- 
peared in 1492, Cicero in 1497, Juvenal the same year. Hase’s volume also 
contains accounts of the book trade, book fairs—already held twice a year 
early in the sixteenth century—and of the early and vain attempts to put a 
stop to illicit reprints and to the hawking of forbidden works. Luther suf- 
fered much from this piracy, and appealed to the authorities, who, however, 
could not put astop toit. Three of his letters on this subject are given 
by the author. 

According to the summary of the Bérsenblatt f. d. deutschen Buchhandel, 
there were published in Germany in 1869 11,305 works (10,563 in 1868); viz., 
in jurisprudence, politics and statistics, 1,141; theology, 1,607; school books, 
university books, etc., 1,131; books for the people, 335; children’s books, 322; 
collections, history of literature, etc., 252; history and memoirs, 634; medi- 
cine, 517; geography, 259; mathematics and astronomy, 124; trade, 424; fine 
arts, 435; free-masonry, 8; miscellaneous, 364, etc. 

Besides the annual Dante Album three other works on the great Italian 
poet have appeared in Germany during the past year. Krigar’s translation 
is fully illustrated and handsomely brought out; it attempts to conform 
entirely to the metre of the original, even to the femininerhymes. R. Baron 
has translated the first part of the Divine Comedy in hexameters. The 
Polish lectures on Dante, delivered at Cracow by Kraszewski, have been 
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translated by 8. Bohdanowicz and published at Dresden. An Italian com- 
mentary on the Inferno has also been written by Gregorio di Siena; it is 
well spoken of. ' 

Prof. Holtzmann, deceased July 4 at Heidelberg, was best known by his 
works on the German and Sanskrit languages. From the Sanskrit he trans- 
lated the “ Ramayana and Mahavharata,” besides publishing a volume of 
“ Indian Sagas,” 1847. His critical edition of the ‘“‘ Nibelungentied,” 1868, is 
highly esteemed. Brockhaus has recently published the first part of his 
Old German Grammar—a work of great research. “ German grammars,” 
says one of his necrologists, “ share the fate of German Minsters—they are 
laid out on a gigantic scale, and never completed.” The full title of this 
work is: ‘Grammar of the Old German, comprising the Gothic, the Old 
Norse, the Old Saxon, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Old High German Lan- 
guages.” Vol. 1 containing the Special Doctrine of Sounds (pp. xv, 849), 
which, however, is a complete treatise by itself. The whole work was to be 
in three volumes, the first devoted to the sound, the second to the “ forms,” 
the third to the “ formation of words ”—the syntax was not embraced in the 
plan. It is a continuation, in some respects a completion and correction, 
of Jacob Grimm’s grammatical labors. It is not yet known whether the 
other parts of the work are far enough advanced to be put to press. 

UNITED STATES. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, the publishers of Dr. Gillett’s “ Life and 
Times of John Huss,” are preparing to bring out in the course of a few weeks a 
new edition of the Work, with numerous corrections and some additions, as 
well as a valuable Appendix. This Appendix is derived largely from a large 
8vo volume by F. Palacky, the Historiographer of Bohemia (noticed in our 
Itis entitled “ Documenta Mag. J. 
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April No.) recently published at Prague. 
Hus,” and gives not only corrected versions of documents previously accessi- 
ble, but quite a number of letters, etc., which have been laboriously recovered 


from ancient libraries and private collections. We presume that the Appen- 
dix will be not only bound up in the volumes of the new edition, but pub- 
lished separately, so that persons who already possess the work can procure 
what will be accounted necessary to render it complete according to the pre- 
sent standard of historical research. 

Scribner’s Monthly is likely to be a decided success. It could hardly be other- 
wise, with such a House to back it, and such an Editor to conduct it, so enter- 
prising a Gentleman to manage its business, and such immense expenditure of 
means upon it. And then it has a good foundation to build upon. Hours at 
Home has won for itself a name and a strong position in our periodical liter- 
ature; and Putnam’s Magazine, which also isabsorbed in the new enterprise, 
ranks high. We wish it all success. There is a wide field for it. There was 
never greater need of a high-toned popular magazine than to-day—one . that 
shall retain the religious teaching and the evangelical spirit of Hours at Home, 
and unite therewith the highest literary ability which this country and the Old 
World afford. We rejoice to note that the leading Serial of the first year is to 
be from the pen of Macponaxp, the rising literary genius of Scotland, whose re- 
ligious novels, though scarcely known in this country, are extraordinary pro- 
ductions—immeasurably superior to Reade’s and Collins’, to say nothing of the 
lesser lights. As the founder, and till recently, the sole conductor of Hours at 
Home, the writer naturally feels a special interest in its future history. 
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